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INCREASE OF PAY 


After a thing has been accomplished, the difficulties that lay in the way, 
and the unremitting work which overcame them are apt to be forgotten. ‘Lest 
we forget,’ it is well to state here that the session of Congress which has 
just closed was the worst possible time to agitate the subject of increased pay 
legislation. It was an ante-election Congress, and the in-rush of appropriation 
bills was tremendous. Political exigencies are more insistent at such a period 
than at any other. The only possible chance of any degree of success lay in 
doing exactly what was done,—the forcing of a conviction upon Congress, and 
the arousing of the American people to an appreciation of the equity of the 
cause and the need for immediate action. Paymaster Cowie and Captain 
Hagood ably did the former work and ArMy AND Navy Lire did the latter. 
When Congress learned the true condition of affairs from Paymaster Cowie 
and Captain Hagood, and learned from ARMy AND Navy Lire that the entire 
country appreciated the need of, and approved the enactment of, increased pay 
legislation, it did its duty, in part. 


We believe in giving credit where credit is due. There is much in the 
action of Congress which calls for praise; on the other hand, there is ground 
for criticism, As far as the officers and men of the Army and the officers of 
the Navy are concerned, we consider the increase pay legislation very satisfac- 
tory. We would like to have seen the higher officers get more, but it must be 
remembered that all our high Government officials, from the President down, 
get low pay as compared with what they could make in civil life. There has 
never been much hope that the higher grades would get much of an increase. 
The new Pay Table for enlisted men of the Army is the best thing that has 
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ever been done for them, And the long disputed question of mounted pay has 
been satisfactorily disposed of. 

We think Congress made a serious mistake in taking from the President’s 
hands the power to fix the pay of petty officers (excepting mates), of enlisted 
men, of ordinary seamen, firemen and coal heavers in the naval service. This 
was done by increasing the pay of all active and retired enlisted men of the 
Navy Io per cent., and by inserting a clause that “all pay herein provided shall 
remain in force until changed by Act of Congress.” This puts the pay of en- 
listed men of the Navy upon a rigid basis, where heretofore it has been elas- 
tic. Conditions in the Navy are frequently arising which. demand prompt 
action. Heretofore these conditions have been met by general orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Now they cannot be met except during a session of 
Congress, and then not as promptly as they should be. Suppose, for example, 
at some time between June 1st and December Ist, there should be such a de- 
mand for electricians from industrial organizations that the Navy found itself 
unable to get sufficient men in that branch of the artificer class, save by an 
increasing of the inducements offered? The Navy would have to go without 
electricians until Congress resumed its sittings. This incident is quite possible, 
and’ is only one of a number which might arise. It was a grave mistake— 
no matter what the reason—to repeal Section 1659 of the Revised Statutes. 


While the battle has in the main been won, there is much yet to fight for. 
We shall continue untiringly in our campaign “for the good of the Service,” 
devoting ourselves during the summer particularly to fundamental subjects, one 
pertaining to the Army, the other to the Navy, with a view to securing legisla- 
tion on these subjects at the next session of Congress. 


We congratulate Paymaster Cowie and Captain Johnson Hagood on the 
splendid work they have done in the cause of increased pay. We compliment 
Senator Warren and Representative Hull on their high loyalty to themselves. 
and to their country, which led them to force the fight on behalf of the Army 
to a successful issue. For what Senator Hale and Representative Foss did 
for naval officers, midshipmen, warrant officers, mates and paymaster clerks 
of the Navy, we extend them similar compliments, and we regret that we can- 
not say as much concerning their action covered by the foregoing criticism. 


“Half a loaf is better than none.” That seems to express the atti- 
tude of Congress in response to the President’s recommendation for four 
battleships. It is not a question of numbers, but rather of efficiency. If two 

battleships a year means efficiency, it would be wasteful to 
Two build more than two. If they don’t mean efficiency, it is 
Battleships utter foolishness to build even the two. Those who are best 
qualified to determine what efficiency means were in favor 
of the four-battleship program. Although our relations with foreign nations 
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are at present friendly, we have departed from our traditional policy of 
“splendid isolation,” and it is incumbent upon us to see that we have a navy 
of sufficient strength to make our diplomacy effective and to maintain peace. 
In industrial organizations when an expert makes a recommendation it is 
usually heeded and carried out. In military and naval matters, it seems to 
be the popular thing to dub expert opinion as “professional opinion,” and to 
pass it by. This is unsound and illogical. Admiral Evans has rounded out 
his career in the Navy, and no well balanced, impartial man will say that any- 
thing but the most dfsinterested patriotism impelled him to reply, when asked 
what was the over-shadowing lesson to be drawn from the cruise,—‘We need 
as big a Pacific Fleet as that in the Atlantic. Instead of the twenty-nine battle- 
ships that we now have, we should have forty-eight. We should have an 
Atlantic Fleet of sixteen battleships, with eight battleships as a reserve. We 
should likewise have a Pacific Fleet of sixteen battleships, with eight battle- 
ships as a reserve. With these, of course, would go the necessary cruisers 
and other vessels for a fleet of the size mentioned.” Those who clamor 
about militarism and aggression in connection with the demand for four 
battleships are not their own best friends, nor the best friends of their 
country. Nations hesitate in percipitating war against nations which are 
powerful. Power is an entirely different matter from resources. The 
United States leads the world in the matter of resources; in the matter 
of power, it takes a more commonplace seat, and in so doing invites trouble. 
For the present we shall have to be content with the promise of two 
battleships a year, but it will be the purpose of ArMy AND Navy Lire to so 
inform the people as to present conditions and needs, that an adequate naval 
program shall be decided upon and carried out at the earliest possible date. 


Our frontispiece in this issue was designed by Brig.-Gen. Joseph P. Farley 
(U. S. A., Ret’d). The photograph of the Military Academy arms is com- 
bined with one of the arch, with figure of Fame, from a painting made by the 

General when a cadet of the second class in 1859; the upper 
The West Point portion of the columns sustaining the arch are photographs 
Light Battery of the gate post designed and constructed by General Farley 

when Colonel of Ordnance at Watervliet Arsenal (1899- 
1903); the original water colors—the one of the Light Battery and the other 
of “Charge of Foragers’—are also his handiwork. The West Point Light 
Battery was the first to enter the city of Washington in 1861, with Capt. Chas. 
Griffin, 5th U. S. Artillery, commanding, and Lieut. Alex. Stuart Webb, his 
subordinate. At Bull Run the battery was wrecked, nearly all its horses killed, 
and one-third of its men either killed or wounded. Those days are long gone 
by, and the few remaining figures in that struggle for the life of a united nation 
are one by one passing from the scene. But deeds live, and large and imperish- 
ably on the tablets of fame is written the record of Battery “D,” 5th U. S. 
Artillery, the West Point Light Battery, than which no organization has one 


more proud. 
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We had the pleasure on April 11th of listening to Congressman Hobson’s 
speech advocating the authorization of four new battleships. We also heard 
other speeches in Congress on this subject. The arguments in favor of a suit- 
; able naval increase are based upon the needs of a proper 

mesntpae - a national defence. The arguments against authorizing four 
Adiniiehbasiion battleships at this time were based chiefly on the expense 
that would follow. Mr. Hobson called attention to the fact 

that the chief part of the yearly naval appropriation was due, not to new 
construction, which was relatively small, but to the expensive methods of 
administration and maintenance. In this Mr. Hobson is exactly correct. But 
is it not remarkable that while Congress is ready to cut out new battleships 
reported by the President as being vitally necessary to our national defence, yet 
it will not attack that part of the appropriation which devotes millions of dollars 
to wholly useless navy yards? 























































From a military point of view, navy yards are necessary evils. They are 
necessary because ships must have places where they can be docked and where 
extensive repairs and overhauling can be done. They are evils because every 

one is an attraction to a hostile fleet, and must be defended. 
Navy That is, they are evils because in war naval campaigns at 
Yards home must always be planned to a greater or less extent with 

the knowledge that navy yards must be defended. In time 
of war, though necessary, they are sources of weakness. It therefore follows 
logically that the number of navy yards should be as few as possible consistent 
with the requirements of the fleet. Common sense dictates that, instead of 
building a navy yard at every port, there should be but few and these far 
between. 









































It would seem that if a person were asked, “JVhat is the real purpose of 
| our navy yards?” there could be but one answer: “For the needs of our fleet.” 











But, as a matter of fact, some of our navy yards exist for the sole purpose of 
: giving employment to thousands of clerks, mechanics and laborers. And right 
i here is where inestimable injury is done to the national defence. Many millions 








of dollars that should go into battleships each year are absolutely wasted. -Our 
} Government at the present is spending about $100,000,000 a year for the Navy; 
i many millions of this are wasted, are productive of nothing except employment 
to unnecessary people; in addition, vast sums are lost to the Government 


because of the expensive methods by which the useful navy yards are managed. 
The cause of all this is easy to find. 

















Each Congressman in whose district there 
is a navy yard, knows his constituents would believe him inefficient and neglect- 
ful of their interests if he did not secure for his navy yard yearly a large naval 
| appropriation. A Congressman, knowing if he failed to accomplish this that he 
| would not be returned to Congress, would be untrue to human nature if he were 
not more interested in his constituents than in the particular needs of the Navy. 
In this connection we desire to say that it is not so much ArMy AND Navy 
Lire’s purpose to criticise the Congressman for his attitude in this matter, as it 
is the deplorable system which permits such monumental waste. 
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We will instance several navy yards to which we believe our remarks apply. 
First, the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Navy Yard, which is located on the 
Piscataqua River, at Kittery, Maine. To begin with, there is no good reason 

whatever why a navy yard should be located here, and there 
The Portsmouth are unanswerable objections to its existence. It is but fifty 
Yard miles from the Boston Navy Yard, and there is no occasion 


for it. Secondly, the channel leading to it is so narrow, and 
the current of the Piscataqua so swift, that no naval officer has yet taken a 
battleship there, nor is one likely to, if he can help himself. In a vain effort 
to make this channel more attractive, Henderson's Point, a great solid mass of 
rock, has been blasted away at a cost to the nation of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. A great dry dock has been built recently at a cost of $1,100,000. 
Yet no battleship has been docked in it, and none probably will be, for the 
Secretary of the Navy says: “Approaches are in such a condition as to make 
it madvisable to take a battleship to that navy yard.” At this navy yard is a 
great force of clerks and workmen. Each bureau has its representatives anid 
its shops there. There are chief clerks and other clerks. Inside and outside 
master mechanics, foremen, quartermen, leading and other machinists, store- 
room keepers and laborers. There is a complete organization, ready for work. 
All draw pay, and produce nothing essential to the fleet. This navy yard has 
cost the Government $10,000,000 and is costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year to keep up, and, in point of fact, is utterly valueless to the 
Navy's efficiency. In addition, many naval officers, enlisted men and marines, 
much needed for the Navy’s work, are kept here. 

In point of size, equipment, and possibilities, the League Island Navy Yard 
is capable of everything. Compared to what is done at the New York and 
Norfolk navy yards, the League Island yard is not as necessary as its size and 

equipment would indicate it to be. We make no particular 
League‘Island Yard point against this navy yard, except that there is no need of 
one here, between New York and Norfolk. 

The Norfolk Navy Yard is probably the most useful one in the country. 
It not only admirably fulfils this purpose, but also, without congressional 
authority, there has been created there the greatest naval training station we 

have. This has gradually grown up to huge proportions, so 
Norfolk Yard that at times as many as two thousand recruits have been 
there undergoing training. 

We recently visited the Charleston (S. C.) Navy Yard. This is located 
about six miles from Charleston. One would judge from the signboards which 
one passes going to the navy yard that its purpose was to exploit the adjoining 

real estate. On these signboards I read of the number of 
Charleston millions of dollars the Government was to expend here, and 
Yard ef the thousands of mechanics and laborers that were to be 

employed, and was advised to buy a lot before the rush came. 
On page 37 of Senate Document No. 156, Fifty-sixth Congress, Second Session, 
may be found the following: 

“Senator Tillman. We want to keep abreast of these other fellows. League Island 
now wants an appropriation, and as we have got back into the Union we want our slice, 
too.” 
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Incidentally, when the building of a navy yard at Charleston was proposed, 
Secretary of the Navy Moody strongly disapproved of it, and appropriations 
for its creation were passed over his protest. 
After spending enormous sums on the navy yard at Port Royal, near 
Charleston, including a magnificent dry dock, this navy yard was abandoned. 
An object lesson was designed by somebody, and so some time before the 
Spanish War the Jndiana was ordered to be docked there. 
Although the channel depth was less than twenty feet, it was 
dredged so that the /ndiana could get in. The Jndiana stayed 
there for months; it was feared she might never get out. But 
finally she got out, and everybody who knew anything was convinced of the 
worthlessness of Port Royal for anything except as a training station. And 
yet, strange as it may seem, after this convincing episode, although the dock 
was allowed to decay and rot, more than one million of dollars was spent on 
this hopelessly worthless station. And even now, though abandoned, clerks, 
mechanics and laborers are to this day employed there, costing the Government 
many thousands of dollars a year. 
The naval station at Key West costs $100,000 a year. Its capabilities for 
repairs are limited. It is open to attack, and, except as headquarters for 
small boats, and as a despatch station, it would not be valuable. From its 
position in the Gulf of Mexico it would always invite attack 

Key West from a hostile admiral in those waters, and in war time 
might for its defence divert battleships from their legitimate 
duties. 

In the last eight years over two million dollars have been spent on the 
New Orleans Navy Yard, and for what purpose? It would be difficult to 
imagine what possible use or benefit the New Orleans Navy Yard has been, 

is, or ever could be to the Navy. Here there is a great float- 
New Orleans ing dry dock that cost over eight hundred thousand dollars, 
Yard which is of no use because ships are never docked in it. The 
natural navy yards in the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea are at Pensacola and Guantanamo, and these are sufficient. The New 


Orleans dry dock should be taken to one of these places, where there would be 
use for it. 


Port Royal 


The Mare Island Navy Yard has cost the country seventeen millions of 
dollars. It has a magnificent dry dock which cost over one million dollars. 
The depth of the channel leading to this is twenty feet at low water, and battle- 

ships cannot get here. Jn the last ten years over five millions 
Mare Island of dollars have been spent on this navy yard, a yard which 
Yard should be abandoned. It costs hundreds of thousands of 

dollars a year for dredging to keep this channel open. 

These facts as stated are startling. They may be verified by reference to 
official documents. The waste of public money, the useless expenditures for 
useless navy yards, is positively appalling. It is prodigious. The annual waste 
of money, put into battleships instead, would in no time bring the fleet to a 
desired strength. 

THERE IS A REMEDY, of course. Naval officers know it, congressmen know 


it, and ArMy AND Navy LIFE proposes to advocate it unceasingly. Pruning 
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here and there will never accomplish desired results; what is needed is a 
surgical operation, the cutting out of the evil in naval administration methods 
that permit such wanton waste. On April 11, in the House of Representatives, 
we heard Congressman Gregg, of Texas, declare that the country was “navy 
mad.” In vigorous terms he opposed the expenditure of money for new battle- 
ships. But on January 6 it was this same Congressman Gregg, of Texas, who 
presented demands for a dry dock to be stationed at Galveston! 

It is but natural for a congressman who has a good port in his district to 
believe in its availability for naval purpose, to desire to see its importance 
enhanced. He is not to be criticized for endeavoring to secure for it large 

naval appropriations. The trouble perhaps exists here, but it 
The is mismanagement that permits such considerations to dictate 
Trouble the policy of naval administration. Army AND Navy LIFE 

makes no pretense of presenting new facts. Secretaries of 
the Navy in their annual reports have repeatedly called attention to the defective 
organization that has controlled naval administration. Naval matters are 
directed by the Secretary through eight different bureaus. Each has grown up 
in its own way, fighting for itself, believing it was fighting for the Navy’s 
interests. Military officers control three bureaus, non-military and non-sea-going 
officers control the other five bureaus. The chiefs of the bureaus are the Secre- 
tary’s advisers, and they are all, more or less, jealous of one another, and each 
bureau naturally pulls for its own particular interests rather than for the 
efficiency of the Navy as a whole. Each bureau, under the Secretary, is inde- 
pendent of the other bureaus. Each bureau is conscientious and hard working, 
but is chiefly convinced of its own importance and efficiency. And what is the 
inevitable result? The doctor rear-admiral, the paymaster rear-admiral, the 
civil engineer rear-admiral, the engineer rear-admiral, the naval constructor 
rear-admiral, together have far more influence on the civilian Secretary than 
have the three military rear-admirals at the heads of the military bureaus, 

The wastefulness of naval expenditures is but one of many deplorable 
results of our present lack of a naval policy. ARMy AND Navy Lire will pre- 
sent others from time to time. The remedy seems simple: Naval policy 

should be determined by experts in the military division of 
The naval officers. There should be established a naval advisory 
Remedy council, composed chiefly of military officers, that is, of live 

officers, of recognized attainment, whose united action on each 
subject would guide the naval policy of the nation. It would largely control the 
expenditures of money, the design of ships, the distribution of the fleet, and the 
maneuvers of squadrons; these and many other things. It would conduce to 
the efficiency of the fleet and to economy in naval expenditures. 

ARMY AND Navy LiFe will have much more to say on this subject. It does 
not expect to effect congressional action except by awakening the American 


people to a realization of what the present methods of naval administration 
mean to the country. 


- 


Secretary Taft has outlined a comprehensive plan for the reorganization 
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of the Army. It is a big undertaking, but a most important one to the country. 
The scheme contemplates an increase of infantry, with an enlargement of its 

units; reorganization of the cavalry, so as to facilitate rapid 
Getting Down expansion upon the outbreak of war; proper organization for 
to Business the Philippine scouts and the Porto Rican regiment; develop- 

ment and reorganization of the machine gun service, which is 
now in an experimental condition; reorganization of the staff corps along the 
lines upon which the Ordnance Department is now administered; increase of 
the engineer and signal corps; separation of the sea coast artillery corps from 
the rest of the Army; increase of the field artillery; addition of the topo- 
graphical section to the General Staff; organization of a reserve of volunteers 
of 50,000 men; organization of an enlisted service corps for the supply depart- 
ment; additional officers to provide details for military or semi-military work 
of a special character. 

This is getting down to business in earnest. Congressional aid will be 
required in order to make the scheme effective, but there is no reason for 
doubting that such aid will be promptly forthcoming at the next session, after 
a thorough presentation of the matter shall have been made to the proper com- 
mittees. The plan is sound, based upon the needs of the country, and vitally 
essential in the interest of military efficiency, without which all the money spent 
upon the Army might as well be cast into the sea. 


View it either way you like—from the enlisted man’s standpoint, or from 
the standpoint of fighting efficiency—the thirty-year retirement provision which 
governs the enlisted men of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps is bad policy. 

The business of soldiers and sailors is fighting, and the best 
Twenty-five Year fighters are those under the age of forty-five years. No mat- 
Retirement ter how physically hardened a man becomes from continuous 

service, he is not as good at fifty and over as a man in the 
forties. On the other hand, a man in the forties after continuous service is a 
better man than one in the twenties. Under the thirty-year retirement provi- 
sion the services get mostly very young men, and few old men, and still less 
of men in the prime of life, condition and training. There is no inducement 
for men to stay in the services. A man entering the Army at twenty-one, in 
order to get retired pay must stay in the service until he is fifty-one, and then 
he is liable to be cast on the world to spend in all probability fifteen years of 
idleness on retired pay. He cannot at fifty obtain any employment in the civil 
service, and he has no chance in the industrial world against young men. The 
same is true of a boy who enters the Navy at 18, with the difference that he 
has a few more years of idleness before him. As far as Service efficiency is 
concerned, the thirty-year retirement provision is equally prejudicial in both 
the Army and the Navy. As far as the individual is concerned, it bears harder 
on the sailor, A man-o’-warsman with twenty years of service behind him 
drifts rapidly toward a cheerless old age. He doesn’t think of forming ac- 
quaintances on shore, and looks at matrimony as a thing beyond him. He 
knows that in order to get retired pay he must serve ten years more, and when 
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these years are over he is liable to be shelved as useless, without any oppor- 
tunity of decent employment. There are only 235 enlisted men of the Navy 
on the retired list, as against 2,400 of the Army and 129 of the Marine Corps. 
Members of municipal police forces are retired after twenty or twenty-five 
years of service. The Army and the Navy are our National police forces, and 
the soldiers and the sailors are entitled to as much consideration as the city 
policeman. 

A Twenty-five-Year Retirement Law would go further than anything else 
toward making enlisted men contented, and toward developing the efficiency of 
our land and sea forces. Three or four years ago a Board of Naval Officers 
made inspection of the barrack system in the British Navy. They reported 
that beyond the discontent of isolated individuals unsuited by temperament for 
naval life, there was practically no discontent among the enlisted men of the 
British Navy. One of the reasons for this undoubtedly is the twenty-five-year 
retirement feature which exists in the British Navy,—twenty-two years’ ser- 
vice and about three years of apprenticeship. 

A Twenty-five-Year Retirement Law would tend toward the development 
of a fine class of seamen, and a magnificent body of trained soldiers. Jt would 
also cut down the expenses of recruiting, because it would make service so 
attractive that the good men who are in would stay in and make soldiering or 
sailoring their life work, with the prospects of rounding out their days in civil 
employment and in the bosom of their families. And it would more than double 
the fighting efficiency of our forces, without increasing the number of men. 
ArMY AND Navy Lire has not taken up this subject without considerable 
thought, and having made its decision will stand by it and advocate it until a 
Twenty-five-Year Retirement Law shall be on the statute books of the country. 


Which is the greater evil, paternalism or the canteen? If our State and 
Federal legislators continue to deal out this most virulent of all irritants, there 
is grave danger that some fine day a few of the 90,000,000 of free people in 

this country will rise up and demonstrate that they are able 
Fanaticism to take care of themselves. It is not the part of the Govern- 
and the Canteen ment to dictate what a man shall do or what he shall drink. 

Its duty begins with the defining of law and order, and it 
ends with the maintaining of law and order. We have just struggled through 
twenty pages of the Congressional Record detailing the debate on the amend- 
ment of Representative Tirrell (Mass.), providing that no part of any appro- 
priation “shall be expended for any purpose in any branch of a National Home 
for Disabled Volunteers that maintains or permits to be maintained on its 
premises a bar, canteen or other place where beer, wine or other intoxicating 
liquors are sold,” and the amendment was adopted by a vote of 167 in favor 
and 46 opposed. In the course of the debate Mr. Kustermann (Wis.) retold a 
story originally emanating from a woman who appeared before the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. “While I was standing near the canteen,’ she 
said, “J saw an old soldier brought in without legs. Poor old soldier, his legs 
were shot off! He was wheeled up to the bar, and he took—just think of it— 
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a glass of beer! Pretty soon there was led in a poor blind man, and he, too, 
partook of that terrible beverage. It almost broke my heart, and touched me 
so that I wept.” 

Too weak and too maimed to fight, handicapped beyond all chance of win- 
ning, because love of country led him to offer himself as a sacrifice in her hour 
of need, the old disabled soldier must, because Congress wishes it so, content 
himself with a glass of milk or some insipid “soft drink,” or else go out and 
partake of the vile concoctions which are dispensed in the dens which surround 
every Soldiers’ Home, or, as Mr. Gaines, of Tennessee, heartlessly said—“Let 
him go, if he chooses, back to his old home, into some State that has no pro- 
hibitory laws.” When the fate of the nation was at stake the Government was 
not so sensitive, and a drop of beer now and then would not have stood between 
the volunteer and the front. 

It is impossible to argue with fanatics, but somehow or other, soon or late, 
the right will prevail, and the following truths will be demonstrated and recog- 
nized: (1) That government has only to do with the defining and maintaining 
of law and order; (2) that free men are entitled to cat and to drink what they 
please, so long as they respect the law and are not disorderly; (3) that legis- 
lation which doesn’t consider all pertinent conditions is subversive to the 
interests which it desires to promote. The most pertinent condition affecting 
the question of the canteen is that since its abolition there is not an Army Post 
or Soldiers’ Home in this country which is not surrounded by the lowest kind 
of dives, in which the vilest substitutes for liquor are dispensed. 

Talk about removing temptation! The well-regulated canteen was a para- 


dise compared with the hell which now confronts the soldier when he steps 
from out the garrison gates. 


A law similar to that passed by the Rhode Island legislature to prevent 
discrimination against the uniform is advocated for the State of Washington 
by Rear Admiral Burwell, commandant at the naval station on Puget Sound. 

The admiral has requested a copy of the Rhode Island bill, 
The intending to have a similar one introduced at the next meet- 
Uniform ing of the legislature of the State of Washington. Friends 

of the uniform in Missouri have also made requests for 
copies of the bill, and steps will be taken to pass a similar law. Since the courts 
have decided that in the absence of such legislation the proprietors and man- 
agers of places of amusement and entertainment are within their legal right in 
excluding men in uniform, it is certainly desirable that the example of Rhode 
Island should be followed by other States. It is obvious that discrimination 
against the uniform of officers and men of the Army and Navy and of the 
militia of the several States cannot fail to operate to the disadvantage of the 
services. It is a matter of more than ordinary importance, and especially at 
a time when it is found to be something of a problem how to keep up the 
authorized force, in either Army or Navy, by voluntary enlistments. It is 
plain that the Rhode Island law, just enacted, cannot be adopted by the other 
States any too soon. 
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Peace societies are like children in a wood. They know where they want 
to go, but they don’t know how to get there. But now comes a little band 
with the true woodsman’s instinct, who have surveyed the territory and laid 

down the road which will unerringly lead to the Elysian fields. 
Practical On February 20th, the officers of the North Carolina Peace 
Peace Work Society, residents of Wilmington, N. C., approved a peace 

program of adequate armament and effective arbitration as 
correlative agencies for national security and international justice, At a 
special meeting held four days later, presided over by Mr. J. Allen Taylor, 
President of the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, and attended by Major 
H. C. Schumm, C. A. C., Captain W. F. Robertson of the Wilmington Light 
Infantry, Rev. Richard W. Hayne and Mr. Hayne Davis, President of the 
North Carolina Peace Society, the latter was instructed to proceed with the 
organization of a North Carolina Arbitration and Peace Cangress, to be held 
upon the anniversary of the Society, and to invite President Roosevelt and 
Admiral Dewey to take part in the Congress. Admiral Dewey consented to 
be honorary President of the Congress, and on April 2 a delegation from the 
Society was presented to President Roosevelt at the White House, by Senator 
Lee S. Overman of North Carolina, and the President expressed his enthusiastic 
approval of the peace program, promised his codperation in every possible way 
to effectuate said program, and declared that such societies were needed in all 
parts of the country. 


The significance of the North Carolina Peace Program lies in its difference 
from that which is being promoted by the principal European countries, and 
which our Government is at this moment accepting through ratification of 
treaties by the Senate. These treaties reserve for diplomacy—and, therefore, 
for war in the last extremity of disagreement—all questions affecting vital in- 
terests or national honor, as well as those concerning the independence of the 
contracting powers or the interests of other governments. These reservations 
necessitate, of course, the maintenance of armed forces just as if there were no 
treaties. And yet the fact that arbitration treaties are in force is being used 
by the “Peace at any Price societies to deceive the people into thinking that the 
need for armaments has decreased by reason thereof. The proposition of the 
North Carolina Society is that all countries bind themselves to respect each 
other’s territory, and right to make the laws therein, and to arbitrate all other 
questions. These two most vital rights of other nations will be recognized and 
guaranteed against violation, so far as agreements are a guaranty. Meantime, 
our Navy must be equal to the protecting of our rights, and the North Carolina 
Peace Society proposes to work for an adequate Navy, pending the successful 
establishment of arbitration in this form. It considers as adequate a Navy that 
is unquestionably superior when engaged in the waters adjacent to our posses- 
Sions. 

This is a real Peace Society, and will be acclaimed by all reasonable people 
in Army and Navy circles, as well as in civil life, and should meet with the 
unreserved approval which has been accorded it by President Roosevelt. The 
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editor of Army AND Navy Lire has associated himself with Mr. Davis and 
his confréres in the development of this Practical Peace Program, concerning 
which we shall have something more to say in our next issue. 


Official reports setting forth the value of the battleship cruise from a 
technical standpoint show that the ships are not only in splendid condition, with 
respect to their engines and boilers, after a thirteen thousand mile cruise, but 

that they are more efficient in that particular than it had 
The Good Steam- been expected they would be. All of the ships with the 
ing of the Fleet exception of the Alabama and the Maine have been found 

to have a cruising radius far greater than that at which they 
had been rated. This being the case, the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the 
Navy Department will have to completely revise the steaming radius of each 
ship. It has been found that vessels, which were believed unable to make much 
over 3,000 knots without recoaling, can cover more than 5,000 knots. The 
entire fleet can be depended on to steam 4,000 knots without recoaling! 

When the fleet left for the Pacific Coast there was some fear that the 
Georgia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Virginia, known as the Virginia class, 
and constituting the second division of the fleet, might find difficulty in making 
the 3,012 knots’ run from Callao, Peru, to Magdalena Bay. The cruising radius 
of these ships was officially quoted in 1907 at 3,325 miles at ten knots per 
hour. Foreign naval officers, relying on this information, said that in case of 
bad weather all of the ships might find themselves short of coal before they 
reached their destination. 

The Bureau of Steam Engineering, however, had made revised estimates 
and quoted the cruising radius of the Virginia class at 3,800 miles at ten knots. 
This allowed each ship about 111 tons of coal per day. It has been found, 
however, that the ships have averaged only eighty-five tons per day, which 
proves that they could have covered 5,042 miles at ten knots before their 
bunkers would have been depleted. The first division of the fleet, composed of 
vessels of the Connecticut 16,000-ton class, and consisting of the Connecticut, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and Vermont, could have far exceeded this distance. 

It has also been demonstrated that all of the ships burn less coal per day 
than was expected, with the exception of the Maine and Alabama, Kearsarge 
and Kentucky. The boilers of the Maine are not in the best of condition, so 
that much fuel was wasted. The Alabama also consumes coal rapidly. And 
it was for this reason that Admiral Evans recommended, and the Navy Depart- 
ment directed, that these two vessels be replaced by the Wisconsin and Nebraska 
for the remainder of the cruise back to the Atlantic. The Nebraska is of the 
Virginia class of battleships, and has at least the cruising radius of the other 
vessels of her class; and the Wisconsin, although of earlier date of construction, 
is in every way in the best of condition, as she has been recently overhauled 
from stem to stern, and it is estimated that she can cover 4,200 miles at ten 
knots without recoaling. 

The success achieved by the fleet with respect to coal economy and steaming 
efficiency is due largely to the competition inaugurated by Rear Admiral Evans 
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between the fireroom crews, and to the prizes offered to the crews that gave the 
most economical results. The value in coal saved by this unique plan far 
exceeds that of the money prizes given. 


A recent function given by the officers of the 9th Infantry and others 
stationed at Fort Sam Houston so impressed one of the guests, that he made 
public in the local paper his appreciation of the fine courtesy which was the 

dominant feature of the affair. After asserting that the 
Army “charming essence of the hospitality of the olden days had 
Courtesy been well-nigh obliterated in this dollar-mad age of commer- 
cialism,” he goes on to say: 

“In the Army, with its high social traditions, as in civil life, they have not 
escaped the frost that has silently crept into and chilled our social atmosphere, 
and it is this phase that one who for half a century has regretfully noted the 
changes mentioned desires to invite especial attention to, in one of the most 
auspicious and successful social affairs that has occurred since the Civil War 
gave both our manners and our morals a downward tendency, accelerated by 
our reckless, desperate struggle for the ‘almighty dollar,’ and it is this turn in 
the social tide we hail with pleasure. These words of commendation would 
not serve their full purpose if a hint to younger guests were not given. In that 
delightful, chivalrous age—for it seems an age, so swift and vast have been the 
changes of time—equal, or, at least, a fair amount of attention was shown all 


lady guests, married or single, young and beautiful or ‘old’—if they ever get 
old at such a function—and plain. There were no ‘sets’ when under the roof 
of a common host; our sense of duty to him, our own innate sense of pro- 
priety, and, if these were absent, as too often they are, then our arboreal 
ancestral instincts and imitativeness rescued our functions from the social crime 


of a purely personal desire to avail ourselves of the goodness, courtesy and 
hospitality of our host and gratify our selfish pleasure and a few of ‘our set.’ 
It followed, as the day the night, there were no heartaches and leaden eyes wet 
with scalding tears after the night of revelry was o’er. There were no mortified 
hosts to vow ‘never to bid that ungrateful, rude steer’ to her hospitable home 
again, whose whole evening was devoted to two or three of his ‘set,’ while her 
other lady guests were left unhonored, unnoticed and unsung, including not 
infrequently the guest of the occasion, decorating her walls like gravestones, 
while the ‘set’ stole out among the shrubbery ‘between acts.’ 

“The officers and ladies of Fort Sam Houston, and those so well known 
lately on the active list, now living among us, may rest assured that their 
graceful, tactful, unceasing and yet unostentatious efforts to render the occasion 
one never to be forgotten by every soul in attendance were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Young, beautiful, gem and lace adorned dames and damsels did not 
unduly command a share of their civilities, nor did their absence lessen that 
proper courtesy and solicitude for her pleasure that every true gentleman on 
such an occasion delights to accord, and every woman of refinement, culture 
and breeding, host or guest, deeply appreciates when so accorded.” 
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One of the desires of Army AND Navy Lire is for an enthusiastic all- 
service esprit de corps. The various branches of the United Service are all 
working toward a common end—an efficient organization for the national 
defense. Mutual appreciation and coéperation, and a proper 
sense of relative proportions, is indispensable. It would have 
been a good thing to have had an officer of the Coast 
Artillery Corps with the fleet on its cruise, and present at 
the target practice in Magdalena Bay. It would be well to have a naval officer 
present at the joint exercises of the Coast Artillery Corps and National Guard. 


All-Service 


The practical test of the effect of gunfire on warships, which is scheduled 
to be had about the time we go to press, is an excellent thing. The result will 
be greeted with the words of ex-President Cleveland,—“Jt is a condition, not 

a theory, which confronts us.” The interests of prepared- 
The Florida ness and economy warrant this experiment, and the very fact 
Test of its being had will have a great moral effect on other 

nations. Practical methods and the maximum of efficiency 
generally go together. 


Recently a judge attempted to force upon the naval service a man who had 
been guilty of forgery. Commenting upon this, in defiance of Navy Regulation 
252, Commander E. A. Anderson, in charge of the Navy Recruiting Station at 
Cincinnati, said to a newspaper reporter: “I cannot understand the attitude of 
mind of these gentlemen, which shows such utter lack of appreciation of the 
Navy. Can it be supposed that any one, who has been false to his duties as a 
man and as a citizen, could be relied upon to uphold the honor of his country 
and flag in time of stress and danger?” The Navy Department approved of 
the interview, as will every man who has more than a superficial interest in the 
national defense. Jf the aforesaid regulation, a relic of medieval times, were 
out of the way, the people would be better informed on naval subjects and 
would have more ground on which to base a proper appreciation of the naval 
service. 


sully soldier-sailors! | While the great fire raged at Chelsea last month the 
marines from the Charlestown Navy Yard were hurried to the scene. They 
were on hand long before any assistance could be secured from other quarters, 
and the promptness and efficiency of the assistance and protection rendered by 
them was of great value, and worthy of the greatest commendation. 


Every calling has its quota of misdirected zealots. The pastors of the city 
of Portsmouth, N. H., objected to the bluejackets playing ball in the Navy Yard 
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on Sunday. Rear Admiral Bicknell, commandant at that station, very properly 
said that he considered baseball an innocent amusement, and so long as the 
playing did not disturb anybody, and was done on Government ground, he 
would not interfere with it. 


From the point of view of naval efficiency, it is a great pity that we do nct 
possess the seaman as a class. Sailors enlist for fun, for a change, as an experi- 
ment. Some of the serious-minded stay and reénlist, and. work hard to become 
warrant officers, or try to reach a commission. Mr. Reuterdahl, in a recent 
newspaper article, said that the first question which enters one’s mind on board- 
ing a warship is—“What will these kids do in action? Will they stand up 
against it?’ The bluejackets who rushed down into the blinding smoke of the 
Missouri's handling room answered that question. They were barely twenty 
years of age, and no seasoned veterans could have acted more unflinchingly. 
The men who are to-day in the service are as fine a body of men as one can 
find anywhere—serious, intelligent and clean-minded. Their behavior and 
splendid discipline during the cruise proves conclusively that the sailor-man 
to-day, whose greatest capital is youth, is the making of the American Navy. 


Lieut. Kenneth Castleman hit the-nail on the head’ when he ascribed the 
Atlantic Fleet’s magnificent showing to “the spirit of the fleet.” Ue said: 


“There is codperation everywhere. The rivalry between ships is very intense, 
and the money prizes are large, but the game does not stop here. Loyalty to 
the fleet and service carries it further. If one ship gets something good— 
something which will give her a pronounced advantage over her competitors at 
record target practice—her officers not only do not hide it from their rivals, but 
they give it to them gladly and cheerfully. Take it all in all, it is a very remark- 
able spirit, this spirit of the fleet, and it is one that will make this fleet a pretty 
hard nut for any opponent to crack.” 


Respect for the uniform is being taught to others than the civilians who 
have turned up their noses at the uniform, and, it may be said, directly as a 
result of the prosecution of discrimination cases in Rhode Island. The men 
in the service must be very careful how they treat the uniform which they 
want civilians to respect. In the case of a man tried at Newport a short time 
ago the summary court-martial specifications read that “he did use obscene 
language in the presence and hearing of citizens, among whom were women, 
to two chief petty officers of the navy, in their uniform, * * * this to the 
disgrace of the uniform of the United States Navy and to the scandal of the 
United States Naval Training Station.” The sentence of punishment in this 
and similar cases has. been bad conduct discharge under all possible humiliat- 
ing circumstances, and there is evidence of the good effect of such action. 
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Men forgetting themselves on the streets, who are disorderly at the theatre 
or drunk in public, are reported as soon as observed by petty officers, who feel 
a jealous pride in their uniform. The offenders find anything but sympathy 
or encouragement from their shipmates, and the severest treatment allowed by 
regulations is always awaiting them. This is as it should be, and soon cases 
of disorderly conduct will become rarer than in the past among the new men. 
Parents may rest assured that their sons in the navy will be protected morally 
by the provisions of the Navy Regulations as they are spiritually and physi- 
cally by the proper officers. 


Referring to the record of the Target Practice in Magdalena Bay, Admiral 
Evans is reported as having stated,—“if the report is given out, and I believe 
it should be, it will cause the most profound sensation in naval, and subse- 
quently in political circles, that the world has had in a long time.” Why 
shouldn’t the report be made public, unless the record was a bad one? The 
publishing of any facts which will tend to accentuate our preparedness is dis- 
tinctly in the interest of peace. 


i} 
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Reat-Admiral Evans at Paso Robles, with Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Chas. C. Marsh (his daughter), Lieut. Franck 
T. Evans (his son), Lieut. Chas. R. Train, U.S.N. (aide), Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Paul E. McDonnold, U.S.N., and trained nurse 
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CAPT. JOHNSON HAGOOD 


PAY DIRECTOR THOMAS J. COWIE 


The victorious Generals whose well-planned and well-fought fight for increased 
pay has at last terminated in a victory 


INCREASE OF PAY 


The fight is over—the battle won! The 
unremitting effort of months culmi- 
nated in the first week of May in the 
passage by Congress of the Army and 
Navy Appropriation Bills, containing 
provisions agreed upon by the Confer- 
ence Committees appointed by the House 
and the Senate to adjust the points of 
difference. 


After the failure of the Dick-Capron 
Bill in the last session of Congress, it 
was recognized that one of the elemen- 
tary essentials to the success of a meas- 
ure providing for increase of pay should 
be a harmonious agreement on the part 
of every branch of the United Service. 
During the summer of 1907 many con- 
ferences were held between represen- 
tatives of all the departments interested, 
resulting in the drafting of a bill which 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Capron, of Rhode Island, and 
in the Senate by Senator Dick, of Ohio. 
This bill had the approval of the Presi- 


dent. When it was introduced in the 
Senate, Senator Hale had it referred to 
his committee, from which it was never 
reported. In its place Senator Hale in- 
troduced his own measure providing for 
increase of pay for the Navy, and Sen- 
ator Warren introduced the bill on be- 
half of the Army. The substance of 
these bills was incorporated into the Ap- 
propriation Bills as they came over from 
the House—the House schedule of in- 
creased pay for enlisted men of the Army 
remaining unchanged—and all matters 
of difference as far as the Army increase 
(which includes the Marine Corps and 
Revenue Cutter Service) was concerned 
were settled by the Conference Commit- 
tee on the evening of April 29. All mat- 
ters of difference concerning the increase 
of naval pay were settled by agreement 
of the Conference Committee on May 
goth. Both bills were then passed by 
both houses, and have since been signed 
by the President. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE E. FOSS 
Chairman of House Committee on Naval Affairs 


When, at a critical time in the cam- 
paign, a movement was made by promi- 
nent Infantry officers to bring up the 
matter of mounted and dismounted pay, 
ARMY AND Navy LIFE took the view 
that the interjection of that long dis- 
puted question was inadvisable and, if 
persisted in, would seriously prejudice 
all chances for the securing of increased 
pay. So it joined forces with those who 
believed that the wiser thing to do was 
to leave that matter to be taken up in 
committee. The result has demonstrated 
the wisdom of this view. Senator Lodge 
is entitled to the gratitude of all un- 
mounted officers for the active part he 
took in the adjustment of this question 
of mounted pay. 


To Senator Bacon is due the credit 
-for the inclusion of the amendment “that 
hereafter immediately upon official noti- 
fication of the death from wounds or dis- 
ease contracted in line of duty of any 
officer or enlisted men on the active list 
of the Army, the Paymaster General of 
the Army shall cause to be paid to the 
widow of such officer or enlisted man, or 
to any other person previously desig- 
nated by him, an amount equal to six 
months’ pay, at the rate received by such 
officer or enlisted man at the date of his 
death.” In the case of an officer $75, 
and in the case of an enlisted man $35 


REPRESENTATIVE J. A. T. HULL 


Chairman of House Committee on Military Affairs 


are to be reserved for expenses of inter- 
ment, the residue, if any, to be paid sub- 
sequently to the designated person. 


Senator Warren and Representative 
Hull, chairmen of the respective Senate 
and House Military Committees, and 
Senator Hale and Representative Foss, 
chairmen of the respective Senate and 
House Naval Committees, have ably and 
loyally worked in the interest of increased 
pay. It is not saying too much, however, 
to remark that to the splendid energy dis- 
played by Pay Director Thomas J. Cowie 
and by Captain Johnson Hagood in great 
part is due the success of the movement. 
It was necessary, in order to awaken a 
proper appreciation of the need for in- 
creased pay, that all the information on 
the subject should be collated, and pre- 
sented to the committees of Congress in 
clear, logical and understandable form, 
and the accomplishment of the legislation 
desired shows how thoroughly and urtir- 
ingly they did their work. 


The peculiar conditions attending the 
propaganda, however—the tremendous 
in-rush of appropriation bills, and the 
fact that a National election would fol- 
low shortly on the heels of the present 
session of Congress—made it impera- 
tive that some work should be done other 
than that which was done by Paymaster 
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SENATOR A. O. BACON 


Cowie and Captain Hagood. It was 
necessary that Congress should know that 


the country at large appreciated the 
equity of an increase of pay to the ser- 


vices, and not only approved of it, but 


desired it. This highly important work 
was undertaken by ARMy AND Navy 
Lire. Prior to the opening of Congress 
last December, a full presentation of the 
facts was made to all the leading Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
in the country, to the Adjutants General 
of every State, and to the editors of the 
leading newspapers of the country, and 
from each was obtained an expression of 
approval in favor of increase of pay. All 
these expressions were placed in the 
hands of every member of Congress. Not 
satisfied with this, ARMy AND Navy LIFE 
supplemented this work, by securing 
from a large number of Boards of Trade 
the passage of resolutions instructing 
Congressmen to vote for increased pay. 
In the face of this overwhelming presen- 
tation of popular approval, it would have 
been strange if Congress had failed to 
vote as it finally did. 


The editor of ArMy AND Navy LIFE 
went to Washington when the matter of 


SENATOR F. E. WARREN 


Chairman of Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs 


SENATOR EUGENE HALE 


Chairman of Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs 


Army pay was before the Conference 
Committee, and upon its agreeing, tele- 
grams were sent in the name of ARMY 
AND Navy LiFe to the Adjutant of every 
post in the United States, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii and The Philippines. 
These were followed up by the sending 
out of a detailed statement of the provi- 
sions covering the pay of enlisted men. 
The same procedure was adopted when 
the Conference Committee agreed upon 
an increase of pay for the Navy, the tele- 
grams in that case going to our repre- 
sentative at various Navy Yards, and to 
Lieut. Com. Ridley McLean, on board 
the Connecticut in San Francisco Bay. 


With Army AND Navy Lire the cause 
is everything; individuals don’t figure. 
It is planning and working every hour 
of every day in the year “for the good 
of the Service,” and the winning of a 
fight is the only end it has in view. Its 
purpose is not sensationalism, nor the 
loud blowing of a horn, We prefer that 
others should tell of what we have done. 
From among the scores of telegrams and 
letters which have come to us, we quote 
the following, which is all that pressure 
on our space will permit: 
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Washington, D. C., May 11, 1908. 
Mr. W. D. Walker, 
Editor, Army and Navy Life, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Dear Sir—Now that the Pay Bill has passed, I desire to offer my con- 
gratulations to “Army and Navy Life” on the excellent series of articles 
published therein bearing on the question of the necessity for the increased 
pay of the Army, which I believe contributed largely towards arousing pub- 
lic interest in this matter. 


Very sincerely yours, 


JOHNSON HAGOOD, 
Captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 


United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., January 15, 1908. 
Editor Army and Navy Life, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


My Dear Sir—I desire to express to you my sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation of the interest you are taking in the Service Pay Bill. 

The manner in which you have started in to arouse public interest by 
securing the endorsements of Boards of Trades, editorial expressions, and 
the sentiments of the Governors and other officials throughout the States of 
the Union can but result in creating a most favorable sentiment in Congress. 

Your January number, which has been devoted to that measure for in- 
creased pay, shows the good results of your work, and to any one who is ac- 


quainted with such work, the great amount of time and labor necessary to 
bring the results as published. 


The United Service is certainly indebted to “Army and Navy Life” for 
what it has done, and I sincerely hope that we may all rejoice over the pas- 
sage of the measure during the present session of Congress. 

I feel very confident that with the assistance of “Army and Navy Life” 
and other Journals that are taking an active interest in this measure, our 
efforts will be crowned with success. 


With renewed assurance of my personal appreciation and gratitude, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
T. J. COWIE. 





“Fort Flagler thanks you. The Government at Washington still lives.” 





Plattsburg, N. Y. 
“Your telegram from Washington just received. Please accept sincere thanks from 
officers of this post for your courtesy and good work in our behalf. 


Williams, Commanding.” 





Fort Brady, Mich. 
“In behalf of the officers of this post I hasten to acknowledge receipt of your wire of 
the 30th of April, and to extend our hearty thanks for the interest you have taken in our 


behalf. It was the first information received here. Ie all appreciated your efforts in the 


matter and the able way you advocated our cause in Army AND Navy Lire. [Ve wish you 


SUCCESS. 





C. C. Jones, 
ist Lieut., Battalion Adj. 7th Inf., Adjutant.” 
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Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 

“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your telegram informing us of the agreement of 
House and Senate confe on the matter of increased pay. We think gratefully of the 
work you have done for us all, and thank you for the telegram by which you hastened 
to spread the gratifying news. Crissy, 

Ist Lieut. C. A. C., Post Adjutant.” 


San Juan, P. R. 
“IT want to thank you for your cablegram—-just received—announcing the agreement 


on the part of the House and Senate confer We are all sensible of the strong work 
and valuable assistance rendered by ARMY AND Navy LIFE in advocating increase of pay and 
demonstrating its justice through the presentation of pertinent arguments and the gathering 
of favorable opinions on the subject from numerous sources, and we are sure that your good 
work will be appreciated. John M. Field, 
Captain and Adjutant, Porto Rican Infantry.” 


Hleadquarters Sergt. Jasper Garrison, 
No. 6, R. A. & N. U. 

“The members of the garrison wish to thank Army AND Navy Lire for its faithfulness 
and undisputed work in behalf of increase of pay for the enlisted men, which they are all 
so happy has been crowned with suc We all know that an increase of pay is an aci 
of justice to us, but we also realize that without friends and strong influences like Army 
AND Navy Lire working in our behalf this increase may not have been granted.” 


Taken for Army and Navy Life Copyright 1908, by Harris & Ewing 
by the Paine Studio, Washington 
CAPT. ARCHIBALD W. BUTT SENATOR H. C. LODGE 


Who succeeds Capt. Fitzhugh Lee, Jr., as Aide to who interested himself in the adjustment of the 
the President mounted pay controversy 
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The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17288) making appropriation for the support 
of.the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1909, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments 
numbered 2, 6, 7, 28, 31, 40, 41, 60, 73, 74, 77, 78, 
79, 80 and 83. 5 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 20, 30, 32, 33, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 75, 76, 82, 84, 85 and 86, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of said amendment strike out “thirty-five” 
and insert in lieu thereof “fifteen”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 4 of said amendment, strike out “thirty- 
five’ and insert “twenty;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment 


‘of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the 


same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed in said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“That hereafter the annual pay of officers 
of the Army of the several grades herein men- 
tioned shall be as follows: Major-general, 
eight thousand dollars; brigadier-general, six 
thousand dollars; colonel, four thousand dol- 
lars; lieutenant-colonel, three thousand five 
hundred dollars; major, three thousand dol- 
lars; captain, two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; first lieutenant, two thousand dollars; 
second lieutenant, one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. And the pay of cadets at the Military 
Academy shall hereafter be six hundred dol- 
lars a year. That hereafter the United States 
shall furnish mounts and horse equipment for 
all officers of the Army below the grade of 
major required to be mounted, but in case 
any officer below the grade of major required 
to be mounted provides himself with suitable 
mounts at his own expense, he shall receive an 
addition to his pay of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum if he provides one mount, 


The following is the report of the Committee of Conference on the Army 
Appropriations Bill. The Senate agreed to it. The House ordered it printed, 
and afler a second conference, also agreed. 
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and two hundred dollars per annum if he pro- 
vides two mounts. Section twelve hundred 
and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘In no case shall the pay of a 
colonel exceed five thousand dollars a year; 
the pay of a lieutenant-colonel exceed four 
thousand five hundred dollars a year, or the 
pay of a major exceed four thousand dollars 
a year:’ Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion is intended to increase or change or shall 
be construed as increasing or changing the 
present pay or allowances of any officer in the 
United States Navy; and section thirteen of 
an act entitled ‘An act to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the personnel of the 
Navy and Marine Corps of the United States,’ 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-nine, shall not be construed as changing 
the pay of any naval officer by reason of the 
provisions of this act. 

“That hereafter immediately upon official 
notification of the death from wounds or dis- 
ease contracted in line of duty of any officer 
or enlisted man on the active list of the Army, 
the Paymaster-General of the Army shall cause 
to be paid te the widow of such officer or en- 
listed man, or to any other person previously 
designated by him, an amount equal to six 
months’ pay at the rate received by such offi- 
cer or enlisted man at the date of his death, 
less seventy-five dollars in the case of an of- 
ficer and thirty-five dollars in the case of an 
enlisted man. From the amount thus reserved 
the Quartermaster’s Department shall be re- 
imbursed for expenses of interment, and the 
residue, if any, of the amount reserved shall 
be paid subsequently to the designated person. 
The Secretary of War shall establish regula- 
tions requiring each officer and enlisted man 
to designate the proper person to whom this 
amount shall be paid in case of his death, and 
said amount shall be paid to that person from 
funds appropriated for the pay of the Army. 

“That hereafter the monthly pay of enlisted 
men of the Army during their first enlistment 
shall be as follows, namely: Master electri- 
cians, master signal electricians, seventy-five 
dollars; engineers, sixty-five dollars; sergeants 
first class Hospital Corps, fifty dollars; regi- 
mental sergeants-major, regimental quarter- 
master-sergeants, regimental commissary-ser- 
geants, sergeants-major senior grade coast ar- 
tillery, battalion sergeants-major of engineers, 
post quartermaster-sergeants, post commissary- 
sergeants, post ordnance-sergeants, battalion 
quartermaster-sergeants of engineers, electri- 
cian-sergeants first class, sergeants first class 
Signal Corps, and first sergeants, forty-five 
dollars; battalion sergeants-major of infantry 
and field artillery, squadron sergeants-major, 












sergeants-major junior grade coast artillery, 
battalion quartermaster-sergeants, field artil- 
lery, and master gunners, forty dollars; elec- 
trician-sergeants second class, sergeants of en- 
gineers, ordinance, and Signi ul Corps, quarter 
master-sergeants of engineers, and color-ser- 
geants, thirty-six dollars; sergeants and quar- 
termaster-sergeants of cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry, stable-sergeants, sergeants, and act- 
ing cooks of the Hospital Corps, firemen, and 
cooks, thirty dollars: Provided, That mess ser- 
geants shall receive six dollars per month in 
addition to their pay; corporals of engineers, 
ordnance, Signal Corps, and Hospital Corps, 
chief mechanics, and mechanics, coast artillery, 
twenty-four dollars; corporals of cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry, mechanics of field artil- 
lery, blacksmiths and farriers, saddlers, wagon- 
ers, and artificers, twenty-one dollars: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed one blacksmith and 
farrier in each troop of cavalry and one me- 
chanic in each battery of field artillery shall 
receive nine dollars per month additional for 
performing the duty of horseshoer; privates 
first class of engineers, ordnance, Signal Corps, 
and Hospital Corps, eighteen dollars; privates, 
Hospital Corps, sixteen dollars; trumpeters, 
musicians of infantry, artillery and engineers, 
privates of cavalry, artillery, infantry, Signal 
Corps, and privates second class, engineers and 
ordnance, fifteen dollars. 

“That hereafter any soldier honorably dis- 
charged at the termination of an enlistment 
period who re-enlists within three months 
thereafter shall be entitled to continuous-ser- 
vice pay as herein provided, which shall be in 
addition to the initial pay provided for in this 
act and shall be as follows, namely: For those 
whose initial pay as provided herein is thirty 
six dollars or more an increase of four dollars 
monthly pay for and during the second enlist- 
ment, and a further increase of four dollars for 
and during each subsequent enlistment up to 
and including the seventh, after which the pay 
shall remain as in the seventh enlistment. 
For those whose initial pay as provided for 
herein is eighteen, twenty-one, twenty-four, or 
thirty dollars, an increase of three dollars 
monthly pay for and during the second enlist- 
ment, and a further increase of three dollars 
for and during each subsequent enlistment up 
to and including the seventh, after which the 
pay shall remain as in the seventh enlistment. 
For those whose initial pay as provided for 
herein is fifteen and sixteen dollars an increase 
of three dollars monthly pay for and during 
the second and third enlistments each, and a 
further increase of one dollar for and during 
each subsequent enlistment up to and including 
the seventh, after which the pay shall remain 
as in the seventh enlistment: Provided, That 
hereafter any soldier honorably discharged at 
the termination of his first or any succeeding 
enlistment period who re-enlists after the ex- 
piration of three months shall_be regarded as 
in his second enlistment; that an enlistment 
shall not be regarded as complete until the 
soldier shall have made good any time lost 
during an enlistment period by unauthorized 
absences exceeding one day, but any soldier 
who receives an honorable discharge for the 
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convenience of the Government, after having 
served more than half of his enlistment, shall 
be considered as having served an enlistment 
period within the meaning of this act; that the 
present enlistment period of men now in ser 
vice shall be determined by the number of 
years continuous service they have had at the 
date of approval of this act, under existing 
laws, counting three years to an enlistment, 
and the former service entitling an enlisted 
man to re-enlisted pay under existing laws 
shall be counted as one enlistment period: And 
provided further, That hereafter any private 
soldier, musician, or trumpeter honorably dis- 
charged at the termination of his first enlist- 
ment period who re-enlists within three months 
of the date of said discharge shall, upon such 
re-enlistment, receive an amount equal to three 
months’ pay at the rate he was receiving at 
the time of his discharge. 

“That hereafter enlisted men now qualified 
or hereafter qualifying as marksmen shall re- 
ceive two dollars per month; as sharpshooters, 
three dollars per month; as expert riflemen, 
five dollars per month; as second-class gun- 
ners, two dollars per month; as first-class gun- 
ners, three dollars per month; as gun pointers, 
gun commanders, observers second class, chief 
planters and chief loaders, seven dollars per 
month; as plotters, observers first class, and 
casemate electricians, nine dollars per month, 
all in addition to their pay, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe, 
but no enlisted man shall receive at the same 
time additional pay for more than one of the 
classifications named in this section: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to increase the total number of gun 
pointers, gun commanders, observers, chief 
planters, chief loaders, plotters, and casemate 
electricians now authorized by law. 

“That increase of pay for service beyond 
the limits of the States comprising the Union, 
and the Territories of the United States con- 
ene thereto, shall be as now provided by 
aw. 

“That hereafter the monthly pay during the 
first enlistment of enlisted men of bands, ex- 
clusive of the band of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, shall be as follows: 

“Chief musicians, seventy-five dollars; prin- 
cipal musicians and chief trumpeters, forty 
dollars; sergeants and drum majors, thirty-six 
dollars : corporals, thirty dollars; and privates, 
twenty-four dollars; and the continuous-ser- 
vice pay of all grades shall be as provided in 
this act: Provided, That Army bands or mem- 
bers thereof shall not receive remuneration for 
furnishing music outside the limits of military 
posts when the furnishing of such music places 
them in competition with local civilian musi- 
cians. 

“That sections 1280, 1281 and 1284 of the Re- 

vised Statutes be, and are hereby, repealed, 
and so much of section 4819 as pertains to 
the deduction of 12% cents per month from the 
pay of every soldier of the Regular Army for 
the benefit of the Soldiers’ Home be, and the 

same is hereby, repealed. 

“That section 6 of the act entitled ‘An act 
for the better organization of the line of the 
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Army of the United States,’ approved April 
26, 1898, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 6. That any soldier who deserts 
shall, besides incurring the penalties now at- 
taching to the crime of desertion, forfeit all 
right to pension which he might otherwise have 
acquired.’ 

“That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued so as to reduce the pay or allowances 
now authorized by law for any officer or en- 
listed man of the Army, and all laws or parts 
of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“The specific appropriations hereinbefore 
made for officers and enlisted men in the line 
of the Army and in the several staff corps and 
departments, enlisted men in the Hospital 
Corps, officers and enlisted men in the Porto 
Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry, and 
officers in the Philippine Scouts, being based 
upon former rates of pay, said specific appro- 
priations are hereby increased to the amounts 
necessary for payment of such increase of pay 
at the rates established in this act: Provided, 
That the sum of seven million dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to provide for 
such increases in the said specific appropria- 
tions, and for the purpose of paying officers 
and enlisted men, including enlisted men of 
the Hospital Corps, at the rates provided for 
in this act,” and change the location of the 
amendment so that it will precede the para- 
graph which it now follows, viz: The para- 
graph reading “All the money hereinbefore 
appropriated,” etc. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the amount proposed in said amend- 
ment insert “three hundred thousand dollars”’ 
(making the total for Regular Supplies, Quar- 
termaster’s Department, $9,300,000); and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the amount proposed in said amendment 
insert “three million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment insert “including the cost of packing and 
crating; for transportation”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
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recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the amount proposed in said amendment 
insert “eleven million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out insert “Pro- 
vided, That the trophy and medals herein au- 
thorized shall be contested for only by of- 
ficers below the rank of major and by enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and the 
National Guard or organized militia of the 
several States, Territories and of the District 
of Columbia”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

F. E. WaArREN, 

H. C. Lopce, 

Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. A. T. Hutt, 

RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Statement of the Senate Conferees 


The managers on the part of the Senate, at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 17288) making 
appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report 
on the amendments of the Senate, namely: 
Amount of bill as reported to 


NE Soke xc sot savas ex ixe $98,820,409.12 


Added during consideration of 
bill by Senate: 
Water supply for Fort William 

Henry Harrison, Mont...... 20,000.00 


Amount of bill as it passed 
DID oie oe bik sual ceawen a $98,840,409. 12 
Amounts dropped in conference: 
Contingent expenses 
at military posts.. $5,000.00 
Telephone systems 
at interior posts... 20,000.00 
Telephone systems 
at coast artillery 


BORN sscnvas ene 15,000.00 
Pay of officers of the 
NE) ei oxe isos se 168,500.00 


Pay of enlisted men. 907,078.25 
Extra-duty pay to 
enlisted men em- 
ployed as switch- 
board operators at 
interior posts .... 1,200.00 
Regular supplies, 
Quartermaster’s 
Department ...... 637,156.10 
Incidental expenses, 
Quartermaster’s 
Department ...... 278,237.76 
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Barracks and quar 
ters 750,000.00 
Transportation of the 
Army and its sup 
Ree Te 
Roads, walks, 
wharves and 
GPAIHRMS cos ccises 
Field artillery for 
organized militia.. 250,000.00 
Manufacture of arms 300,000.00 


————_ $3,463,162.51 


36,612.40 


94,378.00 


$95,377,240.61 
Amount restored in conference: 
Library, Surgeon-General’s Of- 
5,000.00 
Amount of bill as reported by 
conferees wee e cee ee $95, 382,246.61 
F. E. WARREN, 
H. C. Lopce, 
James P. TALIAFERRO. 


Statement of the House Conferees 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 17288) making 
appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, submit 
the following written statement in explana 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and submitted in the accompanying conference 
report on the amendment of the Senate, name- 
ly: 

Amendment No. 1 grants $25 per month in 
addition to regular compensation to chief clerk 
of division for superintendence of the War 
College building, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2 provides for $5,000 for 
entertainment purposes at military posts in 
the United States, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 3 simply provides for the 
acceptance by the United States of a lot in 
the town of Fairbanks, Territory of Alaska, 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 4 is for increase of post 
telephone systems at interior posts, and the 
House recedes from its disagreement and 
agrees to the Senate amendment striking out 
“thirty-five” and inserting “fifteen,” leaving 
the amount $15.000. 

Amendment No. 5 provides for the installa- 
tion of post telephone systems, and the House 
recedes from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and agrees to the same with an 
amendment striking out “thirty-five” and in- 
serting “twenty.” leaving the amount $20,000. 

Amendment No. 6 is an increase of appro- 
propriation for officers of the line, and the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 7 is an increase of appro- 
priation for the enlisted men of all grades, and 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 8 provides for pay and in- 
crease compensation to officers and enlisted 
men of the Army of all grades, and the House 
recedes from its disagreement and agrees to 
the same with an amendment fixing the pay 
of officers of the line from major-general to 
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second licutenant, at an increase of about $500 
for each grade, and agrees to the pay of en 
listed men by which hospital sergeants first 
class will receive $50 a month in place of $45, 
putting in stable sergeants and acting cooks of 
the Hospital Corps at $30 and giving horse- 
shoers and farriers $9 per month in addition 
to their regular pay, and striking out the 
bonus for enlistment, except granting privates, 
musicians, and trumpeters a bonus of $3 
per month for the first enlistment. Also, 
by adding, in the provision for expert 
marksmen, etc., the words, “under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe,” and by the reinstatement of the sec- 
tion repealing sections 1280, 1281 and 1284 of 
the Revised Statutes and so much of section 
4819 as refers to the 12% cents per month 
deduction of the pay of the regular soldiers 
for the support of the Soldiers’ Home in the 
District of Columbia. 

Amendments Nos. 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 17 are made necessary if the increase 
in pay of the Army shall be adopted by both 
Houses, and the House recedes as to all of 
them. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19 provide for the 
promotion of lower-grade clerks to higher 
salaries, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 20 reduces the number of 
clerks receiving a thousand dollars each per 
annum from one hundred to eighty-four, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 21 simply refers to the to- 
tals, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 22 relates to pay of officers 
in the medical department made necessary by 
the passage of the medical bill and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 23, additional pay for length 
of service, occupies the same position, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 24 is simply verbal, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 25 inserts the word “(fe- 
male)” after the word “nurses,” and the 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 26 and 27 are simply ver- 
bal, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 28 relates to extra pay to 
enlisted men as switchboard operators, and the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 20 increases the amount of 
extra pay of the enlisted men of the Signal 
Corps in the Territory of Alaska, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 30 increases the amount of 
mileage, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 31 changes the mileage 
provision allowing actual expenses in certain 
cases, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 32 and 33 simply change 
the provision for increased pay to enlisted men 
on foreign service, making it follow the pro- 
vision to increase the pay of officers in place 
of preceding it, and providing that it shall ap- 
ply to officers serving on transports in the 
Philippine Archipelago, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 34 is an appropriation for 
$7,000,000, added on account of the increase of 
pay of the officers and enlisted men provided 
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in this bill, and the House recedes from its 
disagreement and agrees to the same with an 
amendment, striking out three months’ bonus 
for re-enlistments and changing its language 
so as to make the appropriation specific for 
only $7,000,000. 

Amendment No. 35 provides $1,000,000 for 
encampments and maneuvers for the organized 
militia, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 36 increases the amount for 
rations for the Army for the fiscal year cover- 
ed by the bill, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 37 is verbal, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 38 relates to fuel and lights 
for enlisted men and is simply a reinstatement 
of present law in different language, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 39 relates to the amount 
appropriated for regular supplies of the Quar- 
termaster Department, and the House recedes 
from its disagreement and agrees to the amend- 
ment by striking out “nine hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand” and inserting “three hundred 
thousand,” making a net increase over amount 
allowed by the House of $300,000. 

Amendment No. 40 relates to incidental ex- 
penses for the Quartermaster Department, and 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. is a provision for re- 
mounts, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 42 strikes out the words 
“relating to heavy and permanent furniture for 
officers’ quarters,’ and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 43 removes suspension of 
accounts of the purchase of heavy furniture 
for two fiscal years, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 44 relates to barracks and 
quarters; the Senate struck out the limitation 
of the House bill on expenditure at any one 
post and increased the amount to fifteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars and added a proviso 
that no part of the same should be used for 
the construction of officers’ quarters at the 
Army War College, and the House recedes 
from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment and agrees to the same by fixing the 
amount at three million seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars and retaining the pro- 
viso as to construction of officers’ quarters at 
the Army War College. 

Amendment No. 45 includes heating and 
light for buildings erected at private cost, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 46 is verbal, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 47 relates to transportation 
of the Army and its supplies, and the House 
recedes from its disagreement and agrees to 
the same with an amendment retaining so 
much of the Senate amendment as relates to 
the cost of packing and crating. 

Amendment No. 48 refers to transportation 
on land-grant railroads. Under the construc- 
tion of the language of the bill as it passed 
the House it would not protect the rights of 
the Government sufficiently, and the House re- 
cedes from its disagreement and agrees to the 
Senate amendment, which simply states the 
law heretofore carried in the appropriation 
bills. 
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Amendments Nos. 49, 50, 51 and 52 are sim 
ply verbal, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 53 strikes out the total on 
account of a consolidation of three items by 
the Senate, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 54 is simply verbal, and 
the llouse recedes. 

Amendment No. 55 inserts the words “and 
other vessels,” and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 56 relates to the amount 
appropriated for transportation, and the House 
recedes from its disagreement and agrees to 
the Senate amendment with an amendment 
striking out “eighty-six” and inserting “fifty.” 

Amendments Nos. 57, 58 and 59 are intended 
to make more plain what is covered by the 
provision, and the House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to all three amendments. 

Amendment No. 60 increases the total ap- 
propriation, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 61, 62 and 63 are verbal, 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 64 inserts a provision for 
repairs to water and sewer systems and for 
hire of employees, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 65 increases the total for 
these purposes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 66 enlarges the power for 
the purchase of additional military reserva- 
tions in the Philippine Islands, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 67 increases the amount for 
construction and repair of hospitals and makes 
specific appropriation, practically as orginally 
reported to the House by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 68 increases the amount 
for shooting galleries and ranges, and amend- 
ment No. 69 provides for purchasing addi- 
tional land for a rifle range in order that the 
range at Fort Des Moines may be used this 
year, and the House recedes from the two 
amendments. 

Amendment No. 70 provides for a permanent 
water supply for Fort William Henry Har- 
rison, in Montana, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 71 makes a provision for 
the care of insane natives in the Philippine 
Islands serving in the Army of the United 
States, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 72 relates to the purchase 
of special apparatus and supplies for field 
medical equipment, strongly recommended in 
a supplementary estimate from the War De- 
partment, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 73 relates to the library in 
the Surgeon-General’s Office, and the Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 74. Senate amendment 
struck out the prohibition of double salaries 
to any employee of the Engineer School, and 
the Senate recedes, leaving the language in the 
bill. 

Amendment No. 75 is verbal, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 76 authorizes the issue of 
old ammunition for target practice to certain 
institutions. It was originally reported to the 
House by the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, struck out on a point of order, and 
the House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 77 provides for machine 
and automatic guns, including carriages, etc., 
to the organized militia, and the Senate re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 78 increases the amount ap- 
propriated for field artillery for the organized 
militia, and the Senate recedes. Amendment 
No. 79 is for the purchase, manufacture and 
test of machine and automatic guns, and the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 80 is an increase for the 
amount of manufacture of arms, and the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 81 is a limitation on those 
competing for trophies and medals at national 
shoots. The Senate struck out all the limita- 
tion. The House recedes from its disagree- 
ment and agrees to the same, with an amend- 
ment limiting the competition to officers below 
the grade of major. 

Amendment No. 82 simply provides that the 
Federal Government may, in time of war, call 


in all equipment issued to seacoast State artil 
lery organizations. 

Amendment No. 83 provides for sale of arms 
to heads of Executive Departments and Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 84 authorizes the Chief of 
Ordnance to purchase articles of such nature 
that the interest of the public service would 
be injured by publicly divulging them, in such 
manner as he may deem most economical and 
efficient, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 85 provides for the con- 
struction of an iron fence about the monument 
erected on the Big Hole Battlefield, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 86 provides for the con- 
struction at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., of neces- 
sary quarters for officers and army nurses, and 
the House recedes. 

JAMeEs Hay, 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
5. Ac 3... Bt. 

Conferees on the part of the House. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT PAY OF OFFICERS ON THE ACTIVE 
LIST, AND THAT COVERED IN CONFERENCE REPORT 


Lieut.-General......... 
Major-General... . 
Brig.-General..... 


Lieut.-Colonel.......... 
PRBIOP. os0 sees se 
Capt. (mounted) 
Capt. (not mounted) 
*Battalion Adjt 
*Battalion Q. M. & Com’y 
ist Lieut. (mounted).... 
ist Lieut. (not mounted) 
2d Lieut. (mounted) 

2d Lieut. (not mounted) 


PRESENT. NEW. 


Minimum | Maximum Minimum | Maximum 





11,000 


11,000 
8,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
2,400 3,360 
2,400 3,360 
Pay of grade. 

Pay of grade. 

2,000 2,800 
2,000 2,800 
1,700 2,380 
1,700 2,380 


11,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 


7,500 
5,500 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 


*Battalion Adjutants are detailed from ist Lieutenants, and Battalion Quartermasters 


and Commissaries from 2d Lieutenants. 


“Mounted Pay” is abolished, and instead thereof the Government furnishes 
captains and lieutenants mounts and mounted equipments; or, if officers furnish 
their own mounts, allows them in cash $150 per year for one mount and $200 


per year for two mounts. 
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Master electrician 


Chief musician.......... 


Engineer 


Sergeant, first class...... 


Regimental sergean 
major. 

Regimental quarte 
master-sergeant. 

Regimental commi 
Sary-sergeant. 

Senior sergeant-major. . 

Battalion sergeant-m 
jor. 

Post quartermaster-se 
geant. 

Post 
geant. 

Post ordnance-sergeant 


PAY OF ENLISTED MEN 


Arm or corps. 


Signal Corps, Coast Ar- Present pay... . 


tillery. 
Bands do 


Proposed pay... 


Coast Artillery........ Present pay... . 
Proposed pay.. 


Hospital Corps 


t- Cavalry, Field Artil- Present pay... . 


lery, Infantry. 
r- 


S- 


.. Coast Artillery. 
a- Engineers 


sr- Post noncommissioned 


commissary-ser- 


Battalion quartermaster- 


sergeant. 


Electrician-sergeant, first Coast Artillery........ 


class. 
Sergeant, first class.... 
First sergeant 


Battalion 
jor. 

Squadron 
jor. 

Junior sergeant-major 


sergeant-m 


sergeant-m. 


SN COTE a ss a0 00 closes 
All arms. 


a- Field Artillery 
try. 
a- Cavalry 


Coast Artillery. . 


Battalion quartermaster- Field Artillery.. 


sergeant. 
Master gunner 
Chief trumpeter. 


Principal musician... .. 


Electrician-sergeant se 
ond class. 
Sergeant 


Quartermaster-sergeant.. 


Drum major. 


Corporal.. 


Quartermaster-sergeant.. 


Stable sergeant 
Fireman...... 
eee 


Corporal 


Chief mechanic 
Mechanic 
Private 


Coast Artillery. 
‘do 


c- Coast Artillery... .. 


Engineers, ordnance, 

Signal Corps. 
Bands. 
Engineers 
JURE 6 bic 0, 6 Reais 

Cavalry, Field Artil 

lery, Infantry. 
Proposed pay. 


Cavalry, Field Artil- Present pay. 
lery, Coast Artillery, 
Intantry. 

Hospital Corps....... .....do 
pS aha w sess 400-6 do 
Cavalry, Field Artil- do. 

lery, Coast Artillery, 

Infantry. 


... Field Artillery (alias 
... Coast Artillery...... 


sieceaw ee 


pans 0:0 


Proposed pay. agi 


Engineers, 
Signal Corps, Hospi- 
tal Corps. 
Field Artillery. 
Coast Artillery....... 
| a ae 
Propos 


Present pay... 
Proposed pay... 


Proposed pay... 


Present pay... . 


ordnance, Present pay... . 


ed pay... 


Second. 


$70 


63 
79 


68 
69 


48 


Pay for several enlistments. 


$81 


65 


83 


70 
73 


50 
58 


39 
39 
39 


39 
41 


39 


| Nwhd 
| Soaa 


to 
wn 


Sana 


$81 


66 
87 


71 
77 
$1 
62 
40 
40 
40 


40 
42 


40 


$82 $82 


67 


95 


72 
85 


52 
70 
41 
41 


41 


41 
43 


67 
99 


72 
89 


52 


74 


41 


41 
41 
41 
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PAY OF ENLISTED MEN 


Pay for several enlistments 





: a 
Grade. Arm or Corps. : «4 2 6 ; a 
” gif i Zislaiai8i3ai/4i4 
pl gS ats IS (RLS 8) S| 8 
&B/SBliael/alimlaliea|/al|z2/e 
Corporal. eck weds terees Cavalry, Field Artil- Present pay.. 15 18 20 21 21 22 22 23 23 24 
, Coast Artillery, 
Infantry 
NR os cecuawans Field ey. ee eee ccc 15 | 18 | 230 | 22 | 24 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 321 24 
Farrier, blacksmith, sad- Cavalry.. pavetls accel 15 | 18 20; 21 | 21 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 23 | 24 
dler, wagoner. | 
BG st85shacadees RING. Swi ssiesceslececs do. 15 | 18 | 20 | 21 | 21 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 23 | 24 
Proposed pay. 21 | 24 | 27 | © | 33 | 3 | 399 | 399 | 39 | 39 
Private, first class....... Engineers, ordnance, Present pay... 18 | 21 | 23 | 24 | 24 25 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 27 
en Corps, Hospi- 
tal Corps. 
Proposed pay... 18 | 21 24 27 | 30/| 33 36 36 36 36 
PRN ss :eiccawavaases Hospital Corps....... Present pay.... 16 19 21 22 22 23 23 | 24/24 25 
Proposed pay... 16 | 19 22 23) 24) 25 26| 26 | 26 26 
THUMPOE. 0.2 soc eee Cavalry. Present pay....| 13 | 16 | 18 | 19 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 21 | 21 | 22 
PAs cS <vsneaeey Infantry, Field Artil- ..... esas 13 | 16 | 18 | 19 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 21 | 21 | 22 
‘ery, ae Artillery, 
PO 6 ox sanensxoneen cavalry, F Field Artil- .....do....... 13 | 16 | 18 | 19 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 21 | 21 | 22 
lery, Co ast Artillery, 
; try, ~ 
Private, second class.... Engineers, ordnance... .....do....... 13 | 16 | 18 | 19 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 21 | 21 | 22 


" Proposed pay... 18 | 18 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 25 25 25 








Nore as to eatra pay. ree Proposed law. 
aw. 
I, ia sin 0 046s 60h eHEROSOOCERASRS ERD E0 WRC CO ECASOROS SO ERECOS CECE HES per month $6 
I «c's Sececcs id 5 6 a, hb A anw a en aroma ew O arasslacte eal eens theacioaes _— 9 
Cavalry and infantry men and engineers qualifying as— 
INNS 04:08: 4-0 bn-¥'e 0 ere Re CCMata ae dads Wada TL CSCL eee ike h 6c e wee 1 2 
Sharpshooter. ark Cheah het WRUREe She a bee eekaws a hees 2 3 
ERE SEE ES ae er er ee ener ee ee ree 3 5 
Note.-The Artillery, Hospitai, and Signal Corps, and Quz irtermaster,Ordnance, and Subsist- 
ance Departments are eligible, but practically have no opportunity for extra pay for rifle 
practice, nor can any man qualify in two different classes. 
Coast and Field Artillery: 
Quang as second-class gunner.. Sea ai ea a eis ea mae es acl l ed 2 
I Oe I I oon h.0.9'0.0.5.0:0.44 6b 0604.60 6.0 60000096 06.6ss 44 20 we Ceee nes 2 3 
Corporals and sergeants of Coast Artillery qualifying as gun pointer, gun commande r, observer 
(second-class), chief pointer, or chief loader... .. 2... ccc ccc c cece ccerecccescescesccces 7 7 
As plotter, observer (first-class), or casemate electrician (the total number authorized being 
1,398, or about 8 per company)....ccccecccccececesssesecs ienrbebetstenecasawenwe 9 6 


The following is the report of the 


Appropriations Bill: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20471) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 
and for other purposes, having met after full 
and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments 
numbers 8, 12, 14, 15, 28, 36, 61, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 100, 103 and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 3, 
4, 6G 7, UF, 26, ry, 16, 10; 2G Ot, 22, 2 24 
25, 26, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44. 
45, 40, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 50, 57, 
58, 50, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 60, 70, 75, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
08, 99, 101 and 107, and agree to the same. 





Committee of Conference on the Naval 


That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered I, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“thirty million nine hundred and seventy-four 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an amend 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter in 
serted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Hereafter all commissioned officers of the 
active list of the Navy shall receive the same 
pay and allowances according to rank and 
length of service, and the annual pay of each 
grade shall be as follows: For Admiral, thit 
teen thousand five hundred dollars; rear-ad 
miral, first nine, eight thousand dollars; read 
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admiral, second nine, or commodore, six thou- 
sand dollars; captain, four thousand dollars; 
commander, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lard; lieutenant-commander, three thousand 
dollars ; lieutenant, two thousand four hundred 
dollars ; lieutenant, junior grade, two thousand 
dollars; ensign, one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. There shall be allowed and paid to 
each commissioned officer below the rank of 
rear-admiral ten per cent. of his current year- 
ly pay for each term of five years’ service in 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. The total 
amount of such increase for length of service 
shall in no case exceed forty per cent. on the 
yearly pay of the grade as provided by law: 
Provided, That the annual pay of captain shall 
not exceed five thousand dollars per annum; 
of commander, four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum; and of lieutenant-commander, 
four thousand dollars per annum. All officers 
on sea duty and all officers on shore duty be- 
yond the continental limits of the United States 
shall while so serving receive ten per cent. ad- 
ditional of their salaries and increase as above 
provided, and such increase shall commence 
from the date of reporting for duty on board 
ship or the date of sailing from the United 
States for shore duty beyond the seas or to 
join a ship in foreign waters. The pay of mid- 
shipmen shall hereafter be six hundred dollars 
per annum while at the Naval Academy, and 
fourteen hundred dollars per annum after 
graduation from the Naval Academy. The pay 
of all warrant officers and mates is hereby in- 
creased twenty-five per cent., and all pay- 
masters’ clerks shall, while on duty, receive 
the same pay and allowances as warrant of- 
ficers of like length of service in the Navy. 
The pay of all active and retired enlisted men 
of the Navy is hereby increased ten per cent. : 
Provided further, That the pay and allowances 
of chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department 
shall be the highest pay of the grade to which 
they belong, and not below that of rear-ad- 
miral of the lower nine, and that the pay and 
allowances of chaplains in the Navy shall in 
no case exceed that provided for lieutenant- 
commanders. Aids to rear-admirals embraced 
in the nine lower numbers of that grade shall 
each receive one hundred and fifty dollars ad- 
ditional per annum, and aids to all other rear- 
admirals two hundred dollars additional per 
annum each. When an officer of the Navy has 
been thirty years in the service, he may, upon 
his own application, in the discretion of the 
President, be retired from active service and 
placed upon the retired list with three-fourths 
of the highest pay of his grade: And provided 
further, That any officer of the Navy who 
is now serving or shall hereafter serve as chief 
of a bureau in the Navy Department, and shall 
subsequently be retired, shall be retired with 
the rank. pay and allowances authorized by 
law for the retirement of such bureau chief. 
The pay of all commissioned, warrant, and ap- 
pointed officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
now on the retired list shall be based on the 
pay, as herein provided for, of commissioned, 
warrant, and appointed officers and enlisted 
men of corresponding rank and service on the 
active list; and all pay herein provided shall 
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remain in force until changed by act of Con- 
gress. Nothing herein shall be construed so 
as to reduce the pay or allowances now au- 
thorized by law for any commissioned, warrant 
or appointed officer or any enlisted man of the 
active or retired lists of the Navy, and all 
laws inconsistent with this provision are here- 
by repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment insert the following : 

“The estimates for the support of the Navy 
shall hereafter show, under the head of ‘Pay 
of the Navy,’ the sums allowed for pay of of- 
ficers belonging to the line, to the several de- 
partments of the staff, and to the retired list; 
the estimates to show under each head the 
amount allowed for pay proper, for increases 
due to longevity and foreign service, and for 
pay at sea rates to officers employed on shore; 
together with the total number of warrant and 
petty officers and seamen of the several grades 
and designations, including as to each class 
the amount allowed for pay proper and for 
longevity or service increases. The estimates 
shall include a list giving the rates of pay for 
all petty officers and other enlisted men of the 
Navy.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 9, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In the last line of the 
amendment strike out the comma and the 
words “to be immediately available”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 2, 3 and 4 of 
the proposed amendment strike out all after 
the words “United States” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Is hereby abolished, 
except for the purposes of safe custody or 
when part of the sentence imposed by a gen- 
eral court-martial”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: “In lines 5 and 6 of the 
proposed amendment strike out the word 
“seventeenth” and insert the word “seventh”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 27, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed 
insert “four million six hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand four hundred dollars’; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 29, and agree to the same with an amend 
ment as follows: Strike out the word “thirty” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “fifteen”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 














ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 30, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the pro- 
posed amendment; and on page 44, lines 3 and 
4 of the bill, strike out the words ‘for the 
completion of marine barracks, naval station, 
Charleston, S. C.,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Naval station, Charleston, S. 
C.: For the completion of officers’ quarters, 
twenty-five thousand dollars; and for marine 
barracks, fifty thousand dollars; in all”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 34, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert ‘two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand dollars”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the proposed amendment 
and insert in*lieu thereof the words “auto- 
mobile ambulances”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as foliows:, In the first line of the 
amendment, after the word “thereof,” insert a 
comma and add the following: “Other than 
the United States Naval Academy Band at 
Annapolis, Md.”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 67, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 7 of the 
amendment, after the word “commandant,” 
insert “one colonel,” and at the end of said 
amendment add as a new paragraph: 

“To meet the increase in pay of the Marine 
Corps provided in the act making appropria- 
tion for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and nine, and in section sixteen hundred and 
twelve of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, for officers on the active list, officers on 
the retired list, enlisted men on the active list, 
and enlisted men on the retired list, eight hun- 
dred and two thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars and fifty-five cents is hereby appro- 
priated: Provided, That so much of the fore- 
going appropriation as is needed to pay the in- 
crease for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eight, shall be immediately available.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “thirty-four thousand five hun 
dred and eleven dollars and_ twenty-eight 
cents”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ments to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 77, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed insert “four million forty-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-nine dollars and 
sixty-three cents”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 90, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed insert ‘‘six million six hundred and nine- 
ty-three thousand seven hundred and _ fifty- 
eight dollars and sixty-three cents”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered g1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the word “two” 
and insert the word “three”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Transfer said amend- 
ment to page 78, after line 3, of the bill; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“The Secretary of the Navy, in his discre- 
tion, is hereby authorized to purchase three 
new steam colliers of American registry, hav- 
ing a cargo-carrying capacity of approximate- 
ly seven thousand two hundred tons dead 
weight each, at a cost not exceeding five hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars each; 
and the sum of one million five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase 
of the colliers above authorized.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 102, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 6 of the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the word “bid- 
der” and insert the word “bidders”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 104, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert: “Thirty million three hun- 
dred and seven thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-two dollars”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 106, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as_ follows: In the proposed 
amendment strike out the word “herein,” and 
on page 79, line 3, of the bill, after the word 
“given,” insert the words “by law”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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THE WEST POINT LIGHT BATTERY 


BY 


BRIG. GEN. J. P. FARLEY, U. S. A, RETIRED 


(In the preparation of this article I desire to acknowledge my particular 
indebtedness for valuable assistance to the authoritics at the U. S. Military 
Academy and to Capt. Charles P. Summerall, 2d Field Artillery.*—J. P. F.) 


1808, a light artillery regiment 
was authorized. On July 4th of 

the same year Captain George Peter 
paraded on Pennsylvania avenue with 
two six-pounder guns and wagons—two 
battery officers and one sergeant being 
mounted. The battery was made up at 
Fort McHenry and marched from Balti- 
more. It was increased to four guns 
and marched to Pittsburg, Pa., and there 
embarked for New Orleans. It was later 
absorbed in making up the batteries at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. A law 
of that year mandatory in its terms for 
mounting the whole regiment was prac- 
tically evaded, but at least one horse bat- 
tery joined our Army on the Niagara 
frontier. This arm of service was 
mounted and dismounted as fast as it 
was mounted, on account of the expense 
of keeping the horses, much to the dis- 
couragement of the men and disgust of 
the officers. 

sy act of Congress, March 2, 1821, 
the regiment of light artillery and the 
corps of artillery were legislated out of 
existence, and four regiments of foot 
artillery were authorized by the same 
act, each regiment to consist of nine 
companies, one of each regiment to be 
mounted. It was not until the law of 
1837 authorizing two light batteries for 
each regiment that, under Secretary of 
War Poinsett’s administration, two light 
batteries were authorized for each regi- 
ment, making eight in all. 

Meantime, in the report of the Board 
of Visitors to West Point for 1822, the 
following paragraph appears: 


B act of Congress, February 26, 


“The Board are very sorry to observe a 
total neglect of all artillery dutigs and maneu- 
vers: there has been no exercise in firing ord- 
nance for at least six years, and it may be a 
question, whether any cadet even knows how 
to load a mortar. In modern warfare, artil- 
lery is looked upon as a powerful arm; many 
splendid victories have been gained entirely 
by a superiority of it. -It surely then becomes 
the duty of our Government, if they ever wish 
to have an army capable of triumphing over 
their enemies, not to neglect so important a 
part of military knowledge. It may be diffi- 
cult, or, indeed, impossible, to find any one 
at present in the service who is capable of 
giving competent instruction in the use of 
artillery, for it not only requires a perfect 
knowledge of the theories, but a long and 
actual experience in their applications, and a 
practical acquaintance with the various de- 
tails of artillery and ordnance duty. But this 
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*Headquarters U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y., May 7, 1908. 
Brigadier General J. P. Farley, 
Fort Monroe, Va. 
Dear General :— 

Replying to your letter of April 11 addressed to 
Colonel Scott requesting an exact history of the Mili- 
tary Academy Battery of Field Artillery from 1861 
to the present time, as well as that of the Military 
Academy Detachment of Field Artillery, which it is 
called at present, I take pleasure in enclosing herewith 
such a sketch prepared by Captain Charles P. Sum- 
merall, 2d Field Artillery, commanding the detachment, 
with some photographs which I believe will answer 
your purpose. Captain Summerall states that “I am 
unable to obtain here any record of “former Light Bat- 
tery ‘D,’ sth Artillery, that would add to the valuable 
details given so well by General Farley in his book 
on West Point. The photographs of the new cavalry 
and artillery barracks and stables might be of interest.” 

I shall await with interest the coming out of your 
article, as will also all the officers and cadets at the 
Military Academy and all graduates wherever they 
may be. If there is anything further that can be done 
to assist you in your good work, we will all take pleas- 
ure in doing what we can. 

Colonel Scott has been absent since March 26 in 
the West on Indian business and has not yet returned, 
although we looks for him in a few days. 

With kind regards, 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert L,. Howze, 


Licut. Colonel, U. S. Army, Commandant of 
Cadets, Acting Superintendent. 
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does not prevent some officers from being in- 
structed for the purpose, as there is sufficient 
material here at present to give us all the 
knowledge that is necessary.” 

As to the material for instruction, the Board 
of 1823, says: “The Park of Artillery is kept 
on the open plain, exposed to the sun and 
rain, the woodwork of the pieces is very 
much dilapidated, and none fit for actual ser- 
vice unless renovated; it is very desirable that 
a gun-house should be erected; such an es- 
tablishment would not cost much, and would 
be real economy in the end.” 


The total lack of horses for artillery or 
cavalry work is shown by the following from 
the report of the Board of 1822: “Jt is well 
known that equitation is taught in all Mili- 
tary Schools of Europe, and it would seem 
proper that this necesasry part of the educa- 
tion of an officer should be provided for at 
West Point. The cost of an open riding-house 
would be trifling, and the employment of a 
riding master, six horses and a groom, for 
a few months in the year, would not be attend- 
ed with any considerable expense. For exam- 
ple: The inclosure (60 yards square) includ- 
ing leaping bar, turning, etc., would not ex- 
ceed $500; saddles, bridles and halters, $100; 
total, $600. Stabling would be unnecessary 
as the horses might be picketed. It would be 
most economical to hire horses.” 

Boynton’s History says: “The repeated 
representations of the successive Boards of 
Visitors induced Mr. Poinsett, the Secretary 
of War, on June 12, 1839, to transfer a ser- 
geant and five dragoons from Carlisle Bar- 
racks to aid in the introduction of exercises 
in riding at the Academy. Twelve horses were 
supplied by the Quartermaster’s Department 
in the ensuing week. In September following, 
the sergeant was appointed riding master; and 
at the same time authority was given the su- 
perintendent to recruit the detachment, pur- 
chase thirty additional horses with equip- 
ments and the harness necessary for a battery 
of light artillery. From this period new life 
was infused into the light artillery and mount- 
ed corps of the army, and instruction in both 
those branches has continued without inter- 
ruption.” 


Thus it was that in January, 1861, the 
cavalry detachment was capable of being 
converted into a battery of light artillery 
that was destined to bear a conspicuous 
part in the first battle of the war. 

In the light of events that followed the 
peculiar conditions existing at that time, 
the order by which the battery came into 
existence is of especial interest. 


Headquarters, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y., January 7, 1861. 
Orxvers No. 3. 
rt. The Command of the Military Academy 
Detachment of Dragoons will be temporarily 
transferred to Lieutenant Charles Griffin, 2d 
Artillery, for the purpose of improving and 
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perfecting their instruction as drivers and 
gunners in the use of Field Artillery, to which 
branch of the Artillery service Lieutenant Grif- 
fin will for the present confine his attention. 

2. To enable Lieutenant Griffin to organize 
a battery of four pieces with six horses to 
each piece and caisson, enough men to make 
the command 7o strong will be temporarily 
transferred from the Artillery to the Dragoon 
Detachment. For this purpose the Comman- 
der of the Artillery Detachment will advise 
with Lieutenant Griffin in order that only the 
men most suitable for the object in view may 
be detailed. 

3. Lieutenants Symonds and Webb will be 
relieved from duty as cadet instructors and 
will report to Lieutenant Griffin for duty. 

4. Lieutenant Griffin is hereby relieved from 
duty in the Tactical Department in order to 
enable him to devote his entire time and at- 
tention to the organization and instruction of 
this light battery which the Superintendent 
hopes in the shortest possible space of time 
may be converted into a model one of its kind. 

By order of Colonel Delafield, 
S. R. Holabird, rst Lieut., 1st Infantry, 
Adjutant, M. A. 

The Superintendent received the fol- 
lowing telegram, dated Washington, 
January 30, 1861: 

The Secretary of War directs that you or- 
der the company of artillery here without de- 
lay with guns and horses. 

S. Cooper, Adjutant General. 

It was presumed that the West Point 
Light Battery would not be required in 
Washington before the inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln. These orders, how- 
ever, necessitated recruiting the battery 
to its full enlisted strength, and for this 
reason the cadets feared that they were 
to lose not only the battery, but also the 
horses, which were used for squadron 
and trooper drill, as well as for light 
artillery exercises. Everything seemed 
to be going from us at once: comrades, 
instructors, and, in fact, all adjuncts of 
our military training, and after the bat- 
tery left the Point it might be a long 
time before the cadets would again exer- 
cise on the cavalry plain in squadron 
drill, cut heads, or jump the hurdle in 
the riding hall. The end of all things 
seemed at hand; the country, indeed, was 
“going to the dogs,” and no mistake. 

As the battalion stood in ranks at 
reveillé on the last day of January, a 
bugle note sounding “Column, left!” 
“Forward, guide right!” brought into 
view, and for the last time, our field 
battery. Here was war indeed, though 
none could realize it. After breaking 
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NEW ARTILLERY STABLES AT WEST POINT 


ranks the entire corps assembled in front 
of the barracks and gave the battery 
three rousing cheers as it wound its way 
around by the valley road on its long, un- 
certain journey, and as the last carriage 
passed from sight it was with aching 
hearts that we retraced our steps to the 
barrack rooms. 

Cushing and Pelham—the one the 
Ringgold* of the Union, and the other 
of the Confederate Army—both were 
there to join in that good-by cheer. Had 
Cushing then a premonition on that 
moonlit winter morn, when or where 
next the West Point Battery’s guns 
would respond to the guns of Pelham’s 
horse brigade? Kind, brave and gener- 
ous Pelham,* we shail not forget you. 
No Union officer had aught but consid- 
eration at your hands when held by you 
as prisoner of war. 

Of Cushing—at Gettysburg! What 
shall we say of him? First, a brother 
of Cushing of the Navy—Cushing of 
Albemarle fame. Thrice wounded, and 
mortally so, before he would relinquish 
command of his battery, his last words 
were: “J’ll stay here, fight it out, or die 
in the attempt.” 

What more of Gettysburg? Hazlett, 
our gallant, handsome young soldier, 
held Little Round Top, the key of the 
battlefield, against repeated assaults of 
the enemy, giving up his life in the same 
hour with Cushing, Smead and Wood- 








*Capt. Samuel Ringgold of “C’’ Company of the 
Third Regiment, in the fall of 1838 mounted his com- 
pany and made it a horse battery (not light battery) 
which with Duncan’s battery became famous in the 
Mexican War. 

*In April, 1863, there is recorded this tribute at the 
hands of General Robert E. Lee: . . . “‘not how- 
ever without the loss of such noble spirits as Majors 
Pelham and Pullen.” 


NEW ARTILLERY BARRACKS AT WEST POINT 


ruff, all of the artillery. But who shall 
say that Hazlett’s West Point Battery 
did greater or less work than Cushing’s 
battery of the 4th Artillery, which lost 
all of its officers, “dead upon the field of 
honor”? 

After the repulse of Pickett’s des- 
perate assault, of which Cushing’s bat- 
tery was the principal objective, but ten 
of ninety-five of the battery horses were 
found alive. Many years after the war 
I inquired of Gen. A. S. Webb, who com- 
manded at this salient and was wounded 
at the head of hi§ division, what event 
during the entire Civil War left the 
deepest impression on his mind. Here 
is his reply, and over his own signature: 

“On the first march from West Point with 
the Light Battery we arrived at the Erie Rail- 
road station,* and I saw the division engineer 
eat eight eggs for his breakfast! Did they 
last him through the war?” 

“P. S.—He is dead now.” 

Battery D, 5th U. S. Artillery, is now 
known as Battery F, 1st Field Artillery, 
and is stationed at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. The subsequent history of 
the Military Academy Battery of Field 
Artillery is a brief one. The effort to 
have the same horses used for cavalry 
and light artillery, and the same men 
serve as cavalrymen and as light artillery 
drivers, inevitably proved a_ failure. 
Horses, bought because they were suit- 





*The battery left West Point at 4 A. M., January 
31, and entrained at Turner’s Station of the Erie Rail- 
road, taking 4 guns, 69 horses and 70 men (57 of Dra- 
goon Detachment, 12 fromArtillery Detachment and 
1 from Detachment of Field Musicians). These men 
were not dropped from the post returns till September 
21, 1861. Their places were filled at West Point by 
men from the 1st and 3d Infantry on parole from 
Fort Hamilton, 53 of whom joined September 21st and 
14 joined September 22d. They were organized into 
a Cavalry Detachment which has continued to the 
present time. 














able for cavalry, were too light to draw 
the gun carriages; and the effort to use 
them under the saddle and in the har- 
ness, frequently with unskilled persons 
to handle them in both places, soon un- 
fitted them for either. The difficulty 
about the men was even greater, and we 
find the Boards of Visitors constantly 
recommending that a battery be sta- 
tioned at West Point for the purpose of 
providing means for adequate artillery 
practice and instructions. For many rea- 
sons it was undesirable that a battery 
should be so employed, and the logical 
substitute was a detachment organized 
as a battery for this purpose. While 
this was being urged, the Superintendent 
succeeded in having the cavalrymen paid 
extra for their services as drivers for 
the light battery during the years 1897 
to 1900, except for the period of the 
war with Spain. Finally the Bill for 
the Support of the Military Academy for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, ap- 
propriated pay for an artillery detach- 
ment to consist of forty non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. - The object 
for which the detachment was: organized 
is clearly set forth in the following cor 
respondence : 


Headquarters U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. ¥., June 20, 1900. 


The Adjutant General, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir:— 

Referring to the provision in the appropria- 
tion bill for the support of the Military Acad- 
emy for the next fiscal year which author- 
izes a detachment of artillery to consist of 1 
first sergeant, 3 sergeants, I cook, 3 corporals, 
2 trumpeters, 30 privates—4o men in all. 

I have the honor to request that a portion 
of the men at least be obtained from the light 
and siege batteries in the artillery service. 

It is most desirable as an object lesson and 
for the proper instruction of cadets that this 
detachment be made a model one in its per- 
sonnel and equipment, which has been far from 
the case in the past with the makeshift bat- 
tery the Academy has had. 

Also when it is considered that the detach- 
ment must be used from its organization in the 
training of cadets, the importance to the light 
artillery and the service in general that this 
training shall be the best possible, it is thought 
that battery commanders would not object to 
parting with a small number of picked men 
suitable to assist in the instruction of cadets. 
The service in a separate battery here should 
be pleasant service for the men and would 
offer a chance for promotion for some, so that 
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it is hoped that a number of men can be found 
who would not object to such a transfer. 

A fine equipment of guns and harness is al- 
ready on hand, and requisition will be made 
immediately for any horses that will be re- 
quired. 

The appropriation becomes available for the 
pay of the detachment on July 1, at which 
time the barracks will be ready to accommo- 
date the detachment. 

Very respectfully, 
A. L. Mills, Colonel U. S. Army, 
Superintendent. 


Headquarters of the Army, 
A. G. O., Washington, D. C., July 14, 1900. 


The Superintendent, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 
Sir:— 


Adverting to your letter of the 20th ultimo, 
bearing upon the personnel, equipment and 
organization of a detachment of artillery at 
the Military Academy, under the provisions 
made in the appropriation Act, for the support 
of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 
1901, I have the honor to state that, with the 
approval of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
the Lieutenant-General Commanding the Army 
has directed that the enlisted men for this 
detachment be selected, proportionately from 
the light and siege batteries now in the United 
States—excepting the light battery at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, California. 

The commanding officers of the batteries 
concerned, viz.: six light batteries and two 
siege batteries, have accordingly each been 
furnished with a copy of your communication, 
and notified to select four or five of the most 
desirable men in their batteries for the ser- 
vice required, and to submit the names of the 
men Selected to this office, especially indicat- 
ing those among the number named whom 
they may consider particularly well qualified 
for the position of non-commissioned officers. 

As the selection of the first sergeant and 
the other non-commissioned officers is a very 
important matter, it will be well for you to 
name the officer who is to have command of 
the artillery detachment, and to direct him to 
communicate with this office, stating freely 
his views on the subject, with any recommen- 
dation he may have to submit. 

It is thought probable that in the mean- 
time some of the forty men required, including 
possibly the cook and the two trumpeters, may 
be obtained through enlistments by the re- 
cruiting officer at West Point. 

Very respectfully, 
Thomas Ward, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


As a result, a picked body of men was 
secured, and the detachment began its 
career on a high plane of efficiency. It 
was formally organized August 5, 1900, 
under the command of Captain Granger 
Adams, 7th Artillery. Thirty-six horses 
were supplied, but it was some years 
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later before the cavalry detachment was 
relieved from the necessity of furnishing 
anything but saddle horses for the 
mounted cadets. It soon became evident 
that the number of men was insufficient 
for all purposes, and the strength was 
raised to sixty, and was further increased 
in 1906 to seventy-five. The scope of 
the duties has been so enlarged that the 
Board of Visitors in 1907 urgently re- 
commended an increase to the peace 
strength of a battery. Since 1906 Con- 
gress has appropriated pay for qualified 
gunners in the detachment. These men 
make it possible to carry out a course in 
gunnery and target practice for cadets 
that could never before be attempted. 
The members of the detachment are in- 
structed as a hattery, and they drill with 
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the cadets as drivers, and when neces 
sary as cannoneers. On the cadet prac 
tice-marches, the artillerymen man _ the 
battery completely, with cadets acting as 
officers and as chiefs of section, thus 
giving the latter the experience of serv- 
ing with a regular battery. 

Two 3-inch batteries and 75 horses are 
cared for by the detachment. With ref- 
erence to these the Board of Visitors in 
1907 said: 


“They found the horses of the artillery to 
be very suitable for the purpose. While the 
number is not sufficient for the needs of a 
complete company of artillery, it is expected 
that a sufficient number will be supplied to 
remedy this defect. The inspection of the bat- 
tery on the cavalry plain was satisfactory in 
every respect, the horses being in fine condi- 
tion, as well as the equipment.” 





CADET BATTERY AT WEST POINT, WITH CADETS AS OFFICERS; NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS, CANNONEERS AND ARTILLERYMEN AS DRIVERS 


“I gave considerable attention to the liquor problem when I was on the 
Isthmus, and found the stuff the men are forced to drink down there is vile. 
The saloons which are licensed are practically controlled by the Chinese, who 
have a trick of making a hole in the bottom of a sealed bottle and withdrawing 
the contents. Through the same small hole the bottle is refilled, the cork and 
seal of which have not been molested, with the worst grog that ever wet the 
throat of man. This stuff is sold as genuine whisky, and has a very bad effect 
on the men who drink it. Of course, at a fabulously high price one can get a 
fair grade of whisky. There would be some semblance of regulation of the 
sale of liquor if the Government disposed of it through the agency of the 
canteen.’ Capt. Cuas. W. Kutz, Corps or ENGINEERS. 


U. S. S. “FLORIDA” 






PRACTICAL WORK 


The Navy Department is preparing 
for experiments looking toward the ob- 
taining of complete and accurate infor- 
mation, in a practical way, concerning the 
actual effect upon the internal fittings 
and other portions of a ship’s structure, 
of gun and torpedo attacks under pres- 
ent conditions, by the firing of the 12- 
inch and 4-inch guns on one ship against 
the turrets of a sister vessel; also the 
exploding of two or more _ torpedoes 
against the bottom of the target ship. 

Many foreign nations have been ex- 
perimenting in the same direction, but 
they have so closely guarded the knowl- 
edge thus obtained, that it was not until 
the resultant changes in design had be- 
come commonly known, that we were 
able to learn of their nature and impor- 
tance. 

American naval officers have long been 
irisisting that this country do the same. 
Neither the battle of Santiago nor that 
of Manila taught anything, as none of 
the Spanish ships were of the battleship 
type, and even the four armored cruisers 
destroyed at Santiago were but thinly 
plated. 

The vessel against which these tests 
are to be made is the U. S. S. Florida, 
a comparatively modern ship, select- 





ed on account of her internal sub- 
division, which permits a very. close 
approximation to the framing and in- 
terior subdivision of the latest battle- 
ships. The tests will be in two series, a 
gun-fire test and a torpedo test, under 
the joint cognizance of the Bureaus of 
Construction and Repair and Ordnance. 
The Arkansas, a sister ship, will do the 
firing. She will discharge a 12-inch pro- 
jectile loaded with high explosives to 
strike the Florida’s turret with an energy 
little short of penetration, in such a way 
that most of the fragments will fly 
across the bows clear of the ship. 
It is not intended to penetrate the 
turret armor, and the test is in no 
respect a contest of gun against armor 
or armor against gun, the effect of the 
shock only being desired. The shock, 
under the conditions above noted, will be 
approximately the greatest that could be 
experienced in battle. This will probably 
be the only shot fired against armor, but 
another glancing blow against one side of 
the turret may possibly be decided on. 
After the inspection of the results of this 
test, several shots from the 4-inch and 
12-inch guns of the Arkansas will prob 
ably be aimed at the experimental mili- 
tary mast on the stern of the Florida. 
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THE CHURCH ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Showing the lack of harmony on the most practical methods of promoting 
peace, on the part of those whose lives are consecrated to that work, with a 


preponderance in favor of preparedness. 


(There came to the office of ARMy 
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before the Senate had 


acted upon the Naval Appropriations Bill, but after the House had taken action, 
a letter from Pastor I. M. Haldeman, of the First Baptist Church, New York, 
protesting against the attitude of Congress on the question of four battleships. 
A few days thereafter there appeared in the New York daily press the reports 


of two sermons, 


of the Incarnation. 


one delivered by Rev. 
Tabernacle, New York, and one by Rev. 


at the 
McCord, 


Charles Jefferson, 


: Broadway 
William E. 


at the Church 


We have made no effort to ascertain the sentiment of the 


ministry on the subject of our national defense, but we point out that of three 


opinions which ha: 
and one is not. 


ve come before our notice, 
We print the three herewith, and call attention to the fact that 


tevo are in favor of preparedness 


the one sentiment against preparedness — _ argument in its favor, while 


the two in favor of preparedness are logical. 


a phrase by Rudyard Kipling, 


have a little more 
mendous difficulties which attend its 


. Jefferson’s words are, to use 


“about as aie z the point as carrying a dove 
through the streets to allay a pestilence. 


tical ones, although there are a few with which we are not in sympathy. 
faith in Congress than he 
work, 


Pastor Haldeman’s words are prac- 
We 
has, and we appreciate the tre- 
However, the main point is the 


principle of preparedness, or the reverse of it, and in that respect his views are 


sound.—EDIToR. ) 


“Until recently we knew nothing of militar- 
ism in this country. The founders of the 
republic feared and hated it so that it never 
got a foothold in their day or in that of their 
immediate descendants, but during the last 
fifteen years we have been going by leaps away 
from the traditions of our fathers... . Is it 
right to ape foreign nations in running a 
breakneck pace for naval supremacy? Hold 
ing up the analogy of England for the guidance 
of American policy is unsound and ruinous. 
Citing China as an illustration of what a na- 
tion will come to if it does not breed fighters 
is puerile and ridiculous. 

“Ts it wise to depart from the traditions of 
our fathers? Swollen navies are more un- 
American and far more dangerous than swol- 
len fortunes. In his militarism Mr. Roose- 
velt is the most un-American President who 
ever occupied the White House. In their mili- 
tary and naval schemes he and those who 
think as he does, ought to be resisted by the 
unyielding pressure of an aroused and en- 
lightened public opinion. In the creation of 
this public opinion all good men ought to per- 
form their part.”—Rev. Chas. E. Jefferson, 
Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 


“Preparedness at all times is the only safe 


guarantee of peace, and peace is a sufficient de- 
fence of the calling of the soldier. Peace is 
the greatest of blessings. In peace man finds 
scope for all the faculties that God has given 
him. He can develop commerce, he can create 
wealth and develop learning. 

“How shall peace be maintained? By laying 
down our arms, by disarming our navy, by 
crippling our great army or refusing to give 
of our wealth to give it the things which are 
necessary or by refusing to fight? 

“Far from it. It is only ‘When a strong 
man, armed, keepeth his palace, his goods are 
in peace.’ 

“We should strengthen our army no matter 
what the cost. We should spend the wealth 
that God has given us to strengthen our navy. 
We shall teach the young in our schools how 
to be soldiers and how to be willing, if needs 
be, to give their lives for their country.” —Rev. 


Wm. E. McCord, Church of the Incarnation, 
N.Y. 
“As a Christian minister, an advocate of 


peace and a lover of his country, I desire to 
lift up my protest against the recent action 
of Congress in its vote on the battleship bill. 

One of our Representatives folds his arms 
and takes his stand behind the rampart of our 
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“prestige.” This prestige is to relieve us from 
the necessity of supporting a modern navy. 
It will save our coasts from blockade and our 
land from invasion. With it we may smile at 
other governments spending their fortunes on 
ships and guns. When these ships and guns 
shall come to bombard our coasts and seek 
indemnity from our commercial cities, our 
prestige will cause them to fade away as mists 
before the morning sun! 

But whence comes this prestige of ours? 

I would answer: it comes from that Revolu- 
tion which taught Britain and all the world 
that there was a people here who loved peace 
and would have it, based on liberty and right; 
it came from the shotted guns of our ships 
of 1812, which taught England that there was 
a nation this side the sea that respected itself 
and meant that all others should, even at the 
cost of blood; it came from the battlefields of 
Mexico, teaching, whether that war in its in- 
cept was right or wrong, that these United 
States proposed to be the dominant and mas- 
terful States upon this hemisphere; it came 
from the first shot at Bull Run to the surren- 
dered sword of Lee at Appomattox, proclaim- 
ing in the ears of all the earth that this coun- 
try was one and indivisible; that this nation 
was strong enough to strangle the foe within 
and would not tolerate one without; it came 
from the guns that echoed at Manilla Bay and 
spoke in the broadsides at Santiago, telling 
the old World that its last grasp on the New 
was gone forever; it is coming now from the 
sixteen battleships making their peaceful prog- 
ress through the sunlit waters of the Southern 
seas, anchoring in San Francisco Bay and say- 
ing in language that cannot be misunderstood, 
that these people dwelling between the double 
oceans are strong enough to settle Eastern as 
well as Western questions, and that when they 
speak it will not be in empty bathos, but in 
the deep conviction of possessed and privileged 
power. 

Whence comes the peace or quiet of New 
York City? Does it come from our churches, 
our Sunday schools, our societies for ethical 
culture, our moral and spiritual forces; are 
these the things which hold down the riot, 
the rabble and the ruth of the town; is it be- 
cause of these the advocate of peace can lie 
down at night amid the comfort of pleasant 
dreams; or, is it because ten thousand armed 
policemen are watching while he sleeps? IJs 
it not, indeed, the presence of this armed and 
effective body which gives opportunity for the 
moral and spiritual forces to go about their 
work, building the character which recognizes 
law, desires quiet, and makes it less necessary 
for armed authority to resort to violence to 
keep the peace? 

And what is a navy, a powerful navy, but 
a well-equipped police of the seas, assuring 
quiet to the Nation and giving opportunity to 
all the agencies of righteousness to establish 
that justice, that equity, and that love of peace 
which keeps the people in the favor of the 
living God, makes them desirous of well- 
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being, less ambitious of unlawful quest, assures 
the support of government at home and is, 
at the same time, a warning to all predatory 
powers to keep within their bounds? A na- 
tion with ships and guns to date, and behind 
them the love of righteousness and truth, will 
not seek to be aggressive and will be too strong 
to be assailed. 

To raise the question of “economy” in a 
nation like this and at this hour may be good 
politics, but it is poor patriotism in the face 
of the certain needs that must reveal them- 
selves in coming days. To suppose that mere- 
ly moral and spiritual forces will enable us to 
compete with the growing armaments of the 
world and save us from the threat of war, is 
as poor thinking as it would be to imagine 
this city just as secure with one half of its 
present protective power; and to talk of econ- 
omy in the one case is no more logical than in 
the other. 

The Son of God has declared in unequivocal 
language that war will continue till the end 
of the age; and that so long as He is Himself 
away, the earth will be the scene of unceasing 
conflict. He says: “Ye shall hear of wars, 
and rumors of wars... for all these things 
must come to pass. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom.” 
(Matthew. 24:6, 7.) Again He says: “When 
ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, be 
ye not troubled: for such things must needs 
be.” Mark. 13:7. The fact that two thou- 
sand years of human history have vindicated 
the prediction, and that the nations are under 
arms as never before, ought to be sufficient 
revelation to those Christian Ministers who 
seek peace by means which have always invited 
war: that is to say, refusal to arm, refusal 
to be self respecting, refusal to be prepared. 

If war came to-day we would have a mob 
of splendid brave men, but, as measured by 
the armies of the earth, only a mob at the 
best. If the nations of the earth go on in- 
creasing their navies, and our own is hindered 
in its normal and rational progress; if unhap- 
pily complications should arise with some of 
those nations, we would find that our brave 
sailors, brave as they might be, would be 
unable to make up the disparity in guns and 
tonnage with that “prestige’ which seems so 
invincible when viewed from the halls of Con- 
gress. 

If the wave of war falls short of these shores 
it will be only because a wiser, more far see- 
ing Congress, a Congress listening less to 
politics and primaries, votes to build a navy, 
a navy that will mean peace because it is too 
strong to be challenged into war. 

It would be a good thing for the rising 
generation of Americans to keep a list of the 
men who voted to deplete the navy, weaken 
the Nation, and invite the humiliation that is 
sure to come. It would be a good thing to 
keep this list for reference against the day 
when this country may be called on to ask 
why it was left defenceless, and who were the 
authors of its possible shame.” 
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CAMP LIFE AT THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


BY 


CAPTAIN M. B. STEWART 


erable part of the course through 

which the cadet of the United 
States Military Academy passes and 
when he graduates, with some seven 
months of camp to his credit, he rightly 
feels that he is something of a veteran 
camper ; furthermore, it is probable that, 
in the retrospect, these months of his life 
at West Point will appeal to him as the 
pleasantest of his novitiate. 

For nine and a half months of each 
year the cadet is busy from six o’clock 
in the morning until ten o’clock at night 
with the endless grind of Academic 
routine and he looks forward to camp as 
a respite, a period of mental relaxation 
in which to get himself together for an- 
other heat in the race for graduation. In 
the pleasurable anticipation of undis- 


I IFE under canvas forms a consid- 


turbed afternoons, hops, concerts and 
the other delights which go to make up 
camp life, he is apt to lose sight of the 
strenuous work which accompanies it. 
As a matter of fact, this summer period, 
while he is in camp, is a most important 
one in his military education and train- 
ing. Succinctly, it is the period of his 
practical military work, the period dur- 
ing which he puts into daily practice the 
lessons learned in the section room and 
takes on that knowledge which cannot 
be obtained from books. It is the period 
in which the practical soldier is devel- 
oped. During the academic year his 
time and energies are fully occupied with 
study and recitations. The hour or so 
which is devoted each day to military 
instruction and gymnastic work serves 
for little more than disciplinary drill and 
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PITCHING CAMP 


physical exercise. His practical educa- 
tion is accomplished during his theoreti- 
cal play time. 

In camp, the routine of calls and du- 
ties is much the same as that prescribed 
for any other service camp. The duties 
of guard and police are performed by the 
cadets according to service regulations. 
The camp itself is a model of what per- 
manent camps should be. It is laid out 
with broad company streets, gravelled, 
well drained and sewered. The tents are 
pitched with side rails instead of the usual 
pegs. They are floored, and the floors 
are raised some six inches from the 
ground to guard against the dangers of 
dampness. No sanitary feature is neg- 
lected and, as camps go, it is the acme 
of comfort and convenience. From this 
standpoint only is it open to criticism, 
the objection being raised that it leads to 
false ideas on the part of a cadet as to 
the actual necessities of a service camp. 





POSTING SENTINELS IN CAMP 


This is not, however, without design on 
the part of the authorities, their idea be- 
ing to present to the cadet at the outset 
of his career an object lesson in model 
camping to which he may approximate 
as nearly as possible in future years in 
the service. 

The effect of this object lesson may 
be observed in the camps which the ca- 
dets pitch while on their annual practice 
marches. These camps are of the regu- 
lation shelter tents, ditched when neces- 
sary and with proper sanitary precau- 
tions for the disposition of garbage and 
refuse. All of this work is done by 
cadets and with little or no supervision 
except that of their cadet officers, yet it 
would be hard to find better or more sat- 
isfactory camps of a similar character 
anywhere in the service. When they 
have marched away from their camp 
sites, there is not a vestige of anything 
to indicate their location. 
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MOUNTAIN GUN ACTION BY 


HAND 


TAKING INTO 


Camp life is important in the life of 
the cadet, however, because it accords 
him the opportunity, under most favora- 
ble conditions, of taking up seriously the 
practical side of his future profession. 
In this work all classes share, following 
out a course of progressive instruction 
which, when completed, produces the 
polished product of the institution. 

In order to better understand the sys- 
tem of instruction followed, it should be 
borne in mind that its main object is the 
training of the members of the first or 
senior class. These young men are short- 
ly to enter the service as junior officers 
and while it is impossible to educate 
them thoroughly in their duties as such, 
it is desirable that they be securely pos- 
sessed of at least the elements of their 
profession as practiced both in garrison 
and in the field. To this end, all practi- 
cal instruction is progressive in each arm 
of the service, beginning with instruc- 
tion in the duties of the private soldier 
for the under classes, and ending with 
training in the duties of officers in posi- 
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tions of command for the prospective 
graduates. One of the first advantages 
to be derived from such a system is that 
the first classman, when he arrives at a 
position of command, is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every detail of the duties of 
every man under him, and is therefore 
competent not only to command, but to 
instruct, those under him. 

The first essential in this work is, 
quite naturally, to attain a satisfactory 
degree of perfection in the mechanical 
or routine drills and exercises of the va- 
rious arms of the service, and it is in 
this work that the underclassman finds 
his time mostly occupied. By the time 
he has reached the first class year, the 
cadet is so well grounded in this routine 
work, that it requires only the minimum 
of time for him to master it and be ready 
to progress to the practical application of 
his knowledge to field and service con- 
ditions. 

It is, therefore, in the work of the first 
class that the best conception is to be 
obtained of the manner in which the 
routine and more or less theoretical in- 
struction is practically applied, and re- 
sults may best be studied by considering 
the various arms separately. 

Following out the course, in the Artil- 
lery arm, we find the fourth classman 
working the field battery by hand. At the 
same time, the third classman will be 
found at the mounted drill of the field 
battery, performing the duties of a can- 
noneer, both on the drill ground and at 
target practice. These duties have been 
mastered by the first classman, and he is 
learning to harness and drive the horses of 
the battery, to command its sections and 
platoons, and to use the sights, range- 
finders and other instruments for the de- 
termination of firing data. In other 
words, he is learning to use the gun un- 
der service conditions. Before the end 
of the season his knowledge is put to the 
practical test on the target range. 

In the Coast Artillery service, he is in- 
structed practically in the use of all the 
instruments necessary to the proper con- 
trol and efficient fighting of modern ar- 
tillery armament. To conclude this 
course, the first class spends a week each 
year in target practice in one of the mod- 
ern artillery posts constituting the har- 
bor defenses of New York. The records 
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established during such practice have in 
recent years compared favorably with 
those of the permanent garrisons. 

In the Cavalry work, the fourth class- 
man takes no part. The third classman 
spends an hour each day during the 
summer in the riding hall, acquiring a 
proper seat and learning something of 
the control of the horse. This contin- 
ues with slight interruptions until he ar- 
rives in first class camp, by which time 
he is thoroughly at home on horseback. 
To polish him off, he is given a course 
in the equitation ring, taking various 
jumps bareback both with pad and ser- 
vice saddles. If he so desires, he may 
further improve his seat with polo prac- 
tice. The interest taken by the cadets 
in this sport is evidenced by the fact that 
nearly fifty per cent. of the first class 
plays polo. In addition to the saddle 
work, the first classman is given prac- 
tical instruction in the aids to horseman- 
ship,. in horse training, packing, hip- 
pology and stable management. When he 
graduates, the cadet is not only a good 
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horseman, but he is possessed to a large 
degree of the knowledge of the proper 
care, treatment and capabilities of the 
horse. 

It isin the Infantry arm that the cadet 
gets the greater part of his practical field 
work. By the time he has become a first 
classman, the mechanics of close and ex- 
tended order are second nature to him. 
He is also more or less familiar with the 
fighting function of enlisted men. His 
time is therefore principally devoted to 
instruction in the work of advance 
guards, outposts, patrolling, and in small 
combat-problems in which he exercises 
command. This is in preparation for 
the more extended field work which fol- 
lows in the annual practice march and 
maneuver period. 

The important subject of rifle practice 
is given careful consideration and the 
groundwork is covered with minute at- 
tention to detail. As a fourth classman, 
the cadet begins with instruction in the 
theory and use of the sights of the rifle, 
and in the aiming and sighting drills. 
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From this he progresses to gallery prac- 
tice, and in his third class year he shoots 
the regulation special course “A”. In 
his first class year, he takes the full 
course prescribed for the officers and 
enlisted men of the service. To what ex- 
tent his training leads is best shown by 
practical results on the range. In the fir- 
ing of the class of 1907, one hundred 
and nine strong, fifteen qualified as ex- 
pert riflemen, fifteen as sharpshooters, 
nineteen as marksmen, thirty-nine as 
first classmen, seventeen as second class- 
men, and four as fourth classmen, giv- 
ing an individual figure of merit at 105% 
for the class. 

In practical military engineering, the 
cadet pursues a systematic course in all 
of the branches of field engineering. In 
addition, his instruction in map-making 
and in field sketching of all kinds is 
thorough. This latter instruction is prac- 
tically applied in the field during the 
practice march. Each day a detail of 
the first class makes a combined sketch 
of all the country passed over. These 


sketches are immediately reproduced in 
blue print and are ready for use by the 
troops on the same day. 


It is during the work of maneuvers 
each year, that the practical results of 
the cadet’s training are to be best ob- 
served. These maneuvers consist of the 
solution of various minor tactical prob- 
lems. such as advance, rear and flank 
guard actions and the attack and defense 
of positions, defiles and crossings. For 
the solution of these problems, the corns 
of cadets, with enlisted men from the 
various detachments stationed at the 
post, is organized into a force of six 
companies of infantry, two small troops 
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of cavalry, a battery of field artillery and 
a mountain gun detachment, all of which 
are commanded in turn by members of 
the first class. This force is divided into 
two parts, each commanded by an officer 
of the Department of Tactics. The offi- 
cer in command plans the method of at- 
tack or defense, issues the necessary ord- 
ers and leaves their actual execution to 
the cadet subordinates. In this way, each 
prospective graduate acquires experi- 
ence in the command of each arm of the 
service, and at the same time a compre- 
hensive idea of how the different arms 
work together in time of active service. 

Every effort is made to eliminate the 
sham-battle element from these exercises, 
and to make every move exactly as it 
would be made in the presence of the 
enemy. The object of the work is to 
train the first classman in every detail of 
the duty of a subordinate officer in act- 
ive service, and to so equip him practi- 
cally that he may undertake intelligently 
any duty which may fall to his lot as a 
junior commissioned officer. 

It cannot be said that the graduate of 
the Military Academy at the time of his 
entrance into the service is a_ trained 
practical soldier. It requires the con- 
scientious work and study of a lifetime 
to produce that result. It may, however, 
be said that he is no longer a subject for 
the instruction of his first sergeant. In 
his duties as a junior officer he will en- 
counter no phase of soldiering with 
which he is not to a certain extent fa- 
miliar ; furthermore, he is possessed of a 
sound basis upon which with the aid of 
wider experience, to build a thorough 
practical military education. 


There are at present in the United States proper for defense and for the 
preservation of order sixteen and a half regiments of infantry, nearly ten regi- 


ments of cavalry, and less than five regiments of field artillery. 


These troops 


are supposed to be the guardians of 80,000,000 people from invasion and the 
terrors of war in case our flect should be whipped in a sea fight. 
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A BUFFALO HUNT 


The seventh of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the 
“Old Army,” in the good old days of the prairies—a lije which, if not gone, is 


jast passing, and the memory of it fading. 


HE herds of buffalo so frequently 
seen during my sojourn in 
“prairie land” always held for 

me a special interest. I saw them from 
near and from afar; across the rolling 
country as they grazed on the foothills— 
herded on the open prairie—coming 
down to water at the streams—all 
through that interesting territory fresh 
herds were to be seen. As we traveled 
up the Missouri on a stern-wheel steam- 
boat we had several close views of them. 

Those old river boats were true float- 
ing palaces in the early days of the west- 
ern country ; as they plied back and forth 
they made many stops of indefinite 
length. It was quite a usual experience 
to feel the throb of the engines cease and 
the boat slow up at sight of a great pile 
of wood on the river bank. This indi- 
cated that some industrious squatter hal 
a supply of fuel for boats in need, and 
was willing to dispose of it to the first 
comer, 

\ stop to “wood up” often lasted sev- 


eral hours, and it gave opportunity 
for an informal call, if a fort or a ranch 
happened to be within walking distance. 
At any rate, we rarely lost the chance to 
take a walk while the “roustabouts” put 
the fuel aboard. 

[ recall with great pleasure the long 
river voyages, and when the engines 
stopped it was interesting to watch them 
“bury the dead man,” as the process of 
anchorage then followed was called. My 
first experience was to play the role of 
“tenderfoot” and look for a real corpse. 
Instead, a great log was imbedded in a 
trench, and by a stout rope passed under 
it the boat was held to shore. I doubt if 
any one ever escaped getting laughed at 
for their first morbid interest in’ seeing 
the “dead man” buried. 

The country in its superb distances 
was very deceptive; I remember starting 
more than once with a party for a sup- 
posed half-mile walk to the foothills and 
always compelled to turn back after an 
hour’s tramp, with the hills still elusively 
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near—yet apparently just as far away 
as when we left the boat. Watching for 
game was one of the pastimes. Some- 
times a clump of objects would attract 
our attention and start a merry discus- 
sion as to what they were. Some would 
loudly assert that they were buffalo; 
others would declare them to be stones 
or bushes. If field glasses proved them 


to be grazing undisturbed, miles away, 
it was more of a disappointment than a 
satisfaction even to those of the “buffalo 
for every one wanted to go 


faction,” 
hunting. 

At last one day as we slowly crawled 
along against the current of the Missouri 
the opportunity came to “bag” some of 
the animals at close range, and it was 
seized with great delight. We were ap- 
proaching a shallow that was evidently a 
customary watering place, and when the 
captain called attention to a herd that 
was already partly in the water, guns 
and ammunition appeared as if by magic. 
The animals must have regarded the boat 
as a monster aquatic foe, for on its ap- 
proach its decks spat fire at them as 
many stinging bullets made a way 
through their tough sides. Although 
several shots must have taken effect, all 
the animals but one struggled toward 
land. That unfortunate one staggered 
just as it tried to clamber out, and after 
a dizzy effort succumbed and toppled 
over. 

It was a fine young cow that had been 
brought down, and, loath to lose her, 
the successful sportsman insisted that an 
attempt be made to recover the carcass, 
and all the passengers added their appeal, 
for it meant fresh meat in the larder—a 
matter of more importance than can 
easily be understood by those never dis- 
tant from market. After some interest- 
ing maneuvering on the part of the boat- 
hands a rope was fastened to the fallen 
buffalo, by means of which she was 
towed in and dragged on board. That 
evening for the first time in two weeks 
we had fresh buffalo steak for supper. 
All this is somewhat of a digression; 
but I like to ramble about with the mem- 
ories of those glorious old army days and 
their joys. After the experience just re- 
lated I was more anxious than ever to 
take active part in the sport of a buffalo 
hunt. 
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I had to wait a good long time, though, 
for it was not until the autumn of the 
following year, while we were stationed 
at Terry’s Landing, Montana, near the 
Yellowstone River, that my oft-repeated 
wish was gratified. Buffalo had been 
seen with promising frequency by parties 
riding about the country, and at times 
stray animals appeared within sight of 
the cantonment itself. So one day my 
husband told me that we would go out 
on the following morning, if we could be 
sure that the horse I had been riding was 
perfectly fit and safe for a hard cross- 
country run. 

The mount I used was a large bay, in 
fact, the largest horse in the corral; not 
a bit good-looking, but gentle and ap- 
parently sure-footed. In taking a long 
ride such as we anticipated, we would 
have more or less rough country to trav- 
erse, many coolies to cross, and lots of 
prairie-dog holes to avoid. These coolies 
or fissures in the ground, frequently 
filled by running streams, appeared at 
times rather unexpectedly, and unless a 
horse were accustomed to jumping and 
were not easily frightened, the crossing 
might prove a serious matter, and to 
avoid prairie-dog holes required the 
quickest sort of dodging by the most ex- 
perienced equines. 

That afternoon my husband, to guard 
against mishap, took me out to one of 
the fenced-in garrison gardens from 
which the crops had been gathered, and, 
putting me on the horse, sent him over 
the rails of the fence again and again. 
First a foot high, then two, and finally, 
after the animal was quite sure and I 
was accustomed to his rise as he topped 
out the bars, we practiced jumping rails 
three or four feet high. It was excellent 
training both for me and the horse, and 
when it was over I was reasonably sure 
of perfect safety in crossing coolies or 
any other low or high obstacle that might 
arise in the morrow’s path, and I had 
ridden him over prairie-dog villages 
countless times. 

Our early morning start brought us 
to the ford of the Yellowstone River 
just after the sun peeped over the hills. 
The water was cold, and the streams had 
all been more or less swollen recently, 
but, nothing daunted, the men without 
hesitancy started into the river. The 
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clear water was deceptive, and before 
they knew it the man riding ahead was 
in up to his horse’s shoulders. At first, 
fearing he might be caught in a quick- 
sand, one of the great dangers of the 
country, we called loud warnings to him 
when we saw him dismount and, keeping 
hold of his horse’s tail, urge the animal 
to swim. As the other riders gained the 
middle of the stream they also, with their 
short ponies, were compelled to follow 
his example, on account of the unusual 
depth of the water. The sight of the 
swimming men and horses did not in- 
spire me with levity, even when I saw 
there was practically no danger, for I 
knew that my road lay the same way if I 
were to have my buffalo hunt. My hus- 
band reassured me, however, saying that 
my horse, the tallest of the party, would 
be able to avoid swimming, and that he 
thought I could manage to remain on his 
back. With assistance I pulled my feet 
up and crossed them on the rear of the 
saddle. Thus kneeling, my hands clutch- 
ing the horse’s mane, | started across. 
The steady fellow splashed slowly into 
the deeper water, while I anxiously 
watched it rise. Just when I thought the 
saddle about to be flooded my horse 
made an extra effort, bringing me to a 
higher level that gradually rose to the 
opposite bank, in safety and quite dry. 

Our ride was now across country in 
what was called “Pease Bottom.” Up 


over the hills we picked our way, con- 


stantly on the lookout for buffalo. A 
ranch hove in sight some time after 
crossing the river, and, stopping beside 
the little log dwelling, we inquired if 
any buffalo had recently been seen there- 
abouts. 

Strangers were a source of interest in 
the Far West at that time, and a chance 
meeting was a pleasure to be made the 
most of. This lone ranchman seemed 
more than usually delighted at sight of 
us, and though he could give us no infor- 
mation, he hospitably urged us to dis- 
mount and have some refreshment. He 
was standing in a watermelon patch, and 
as he voiced his invitation he waved his 
hands in the direction of the ripe fruit. 

“They're good,” he said, with a genial 
smile. We dismounted, and that the 
ranchman was a good judge of water- 
melons we soon discovered for ourselves. 


Such luscious melons I had never eaten, 
and fear I never shall find such again. 
We sat on the ground amid the fruit, 
cutting our choice from the vines with 
our big hunting knives and eating the 
melon with only its rind for a dish. 
“Close to nature” it was, and leaves a 
joyous memory of frontier hospitality. 
The men dried their clothes at the house, 
and by 9 o'clock we had finished this 
second breakfast and were ready to re- 
mount and continue the quest of buffalo. 

Over the hills, through the valleys, up 
and down coolies, onward we rode, 
sweeping the horizon and straining our 
eyes for a moving patch on the landscape. 
Two or more fruitless hours we had 
spent in our saddles when I[ exclaimed, in 
Indian lingo, “I see ‘heap’ buffalo!” 

“False alarm,” my husband warned, as 
he had caught no signs where I[ was 
locating the shaggy-haired animals. On 
my insistence the field glasses were 
brought into service, to prove my long- 
sighted vision to be good, for, sure 
enough, there was a herd four or five 
miles away, disappearing up a ravine. 

“They are just entering a coolie, very 
likely going to or from water. We can 
head them off before they reach the 
plateau if we hurry,” was Mr. H.’s quick 
conception. 

Off we started at a rapid pace as soon 
as the last of them left the level of the 
“bench” we were on and had disappeared 
into the trench-like formation that con- 
tained or led to the water supply. As 
we drew nearer we sighted the scrub 
brush that indicated the presence of 
water, and we struck out in a direction 
to meet the herd on its return to the 
upper level. 

When we thought we were near, one of 
the men dismounted and crept to the 
edge of the coolie to reconnoiter. The 
buffalo were in sight, but would not be 
coming out for some time; so, while we 
waited, our knapsacks yielded up the 
luncheon we had provided. A lookout 
was kept, and just as we were finishing 
the repast an alarm of the approach of 
the herd got us quickly to our horses. 
Kneeling on the edge of the coolie, the 
soldier waved his arms to us, who were 
back farther, indicating the direction of 
the herd’s advance. Quickly we rode to 
meet them, going slowly for fear our 
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horses’ hoofs might attract their atten- 
tion. On our way my husband, then a 
young lieutenant, and ambitious for me 
to kill some big game, was saying: 

“Now, men, my wife espied this herd, 
and I want her to have the first shot.” 

The five soldiers who accompanied us 
willingly acquiesced, for our soldiers 
never lost an opportunity to be gallant. 
His word, however, filled me with stage 
fright, and as we drew near them I ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I can never shoot one of 
those big beasts!” 

The animals, now having gained the 
level, had greatly accelerated their pace 
to escape the danger sighted. We started 
our horses on a run after them, and away 
they raced for fields unknown, in their 
mad effort to escape. They scattered, 
the better time to make, and with their 
rolling, awkward movements loped away 
over the uneven ground with their great 
woolly heads so near the earth it seemed 
they must stumble. Our horses meas- 
ured themselves along the ground in long 
strides, and seemed to enjoy the chase 
as much as their riders. It was a long, 
hard chase, but we were continually gain- 
ing upon the fleeing herd. As we finally 
came within range an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. My husband urged me, 
saying: 

“Shoot! You'll 
chance again.” 

He spoke more prophetically than the 
excitement of the moment allowed us to 
realize, for it was truly the “chance of 
my life.” The stimulus, at any rate, 
hastened my decision. I braced up, 
grasped the cavalry pistol hanging at my 
waist, aimed the best I could, riding as 
we were at a fast gallop, and fired twice. 
My living target lunged, stumbled, and 
in a few seconds was down. My hus- 
band was more delighted and jubilant at 
my success than I was, and, seeing that 
I had my trophy, he called to the men, 
“Now, go ahead; every man for him- 
self”—forgetful of any wish personally 
to enter into the chase. At his word the 
soldiers scattered, riding at a dead run 
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after the fleeing game, the reports of 
their rifles coming back to us like a scat- 
tered volley. 

My husband paid no heed to anything 
but my kill, and, gleefully dismounting, 
tossed me off my horse and carried me 
over to where the buffalo was rolling in 
his death agony. The monster plunged 
with his feet in mid-air, beat his head 
angrily on the ground, and rolled his big 
body clumsily from side to side. As we 
approached his motions became more and 
more feeble, and finally ceased. 

Before I realized what was happening 
my husband lifted me up and stood me 
upon the shaggy side, near the animal’s 
shoulder, holding me there in triumph 
over the fallen beast. I was greatly 
frightened and nervously fearful of the 
consequence of such a daring deed. 
I strongly resented the action, and re- 
belled at being placed upon so uncer- 
tain a pedestal. 

Surprised at my terror, he lifted me to 
the ground, and I retired precipitously 
from the close proximity of the expiring 
animal. 

Mr. H. was extracting the fatal b:llet 
from the buffalo’s neck when the soldiers 
returned, well satisfied with their sport. 
We all regretted, however, that it was 
out of the question to carry away with 
us the heads of the animals we had 
killed. The distance we were from home 
and the absolute lack of wheeled trans- 
portation made it impossible to preserve 
or use any more of the carcasses than we 
could pack on our horses. 

The day, with its fifty miles in the 
saddle, was for me a thorough satisfac- 
tion, despite the fact that we had nothing 
to show for our outing but a little fresh 
meat and a battered horse-pistol bullet 
which I still retain in my collection of 
souvenirs as a mute reminder of my buf- 
falo kill on the plains of Montana in the 
early days when the State was the red 
man’s hunting ground, and the only evi- 
dences of civilization were clustered 
around the widely separated Army sta- 
tions. 
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(The seven before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s absorbing story 
relate his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country 
jor the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had 
made up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, his arrival 
in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front, his 
departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian lines, his 
meeting withGen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, his experience at 
Mukden, and description of the battle of Wafango.) 


Late at night we arrived in Mukden asked. “You have made trouble for me, 
amid the greatest confusion. The sta- too. When the telegram came that you 
tion platform was littered with stretch- were at Wafango, they thought I must 
ers. A few of our invalids were unload- have had something to do with it. Had 
ed to be taken to the nearest Red Cross I known what you were doing, I should 
Hospital. have had you taken off the train. Now 

As I got out, a railway sergeant step- what is this?’ He read the paper 
ped up to me and asked my name. Then’ through. Then he said, “Poor Edwin 
he saluted and handed me a piece of pa- Edwinovitch.” 
per. In the dim lights I could make out 
the official superscription of the General 
Staff, and the signature of Major-Gen- 
eral Flug, under the typewritten Russian 
Cext, 

I sought out Razghildeyeff in his office [Field Staff of the Viceroy for His Im- 
at the station. The soldier followed me. perial Majesty in the Far East. Gen- 
Sergei Petrovitch received me with re eral Quartermaster’s Staff: Bureau of 
proaches. M.litary Censorship. No. 3209. June 

“How could you do such a thing?” he 4th (old style), 1904, 


First he refused to translate the doc- 
ument for me, saying that he preferred 
to have nothing to do with it, but finally 
he translated it aloud in French. It read: 


ee nee elec eee 
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City OF MUKDEN. 
To Col. Edwin Emerson: 

The recipient of this, the American 
correspondent, Edwin Emerson, not pos- 
sessing sufficient authorization to serve 
as a war correspondent, is herewith ord- 
ered to proceed at once to Harbin to re- 
port himself, immediately upon arrival 
there to the Commandant of Harbin, to 
be removed from further proceedings in 
the theatre of war, by being sent forth- 
with to Moscow, there to be placed in 
charge of the American Consulate. 
GENERAL QUARTERMASTER FLUG, MAyjor- 

GENERAL, COLONEL OF THE GENERAL 

STAFF, PESsTITCH. 

The sergeant reported to Razhildeyeff 
that he had orders to escort me on the 
next train to Harbin, and if ordered to 
do so, to accompany me all the way to 
Moscow. 

“There will be no train you can go on 
until day after to-morrow.” said Raz- 
ghildeyeff. “The Red Cross trains with 
the wounded have the right of way. The 
line may be blocked even longer.” 

“What am I to do until then, visoko- 
blagorodyu?” (high born sir). 

“Do what you like.” 

“My orders are to remain with the 
American gentleman.” 

“Very well, come to my quarters then. 
You can bunk in the kitchen with my 
man, Dmitry. This gentleman is staying 
with me.” 

I showed the sergeant to a mud hut, 
and turned him over to Dmitry. . Sergei 
Petrovitch presently came back with An- 
dreyeff and his wife. They were very 
sympathetic and Sofia proposed that we 
should have a farewell supper at once, 
as nobody knew what might come the 
next moment. We had a very jolly sup- 
per, with Dmitry and the sergeant to 
Wait on us. 

Afterwards I went to the Red Cross 
Hospital for news. Late that night, 
while I was sitting with Count Kaiser- 
ling in the railway restaurant, Baring, of 
the London Post, and Pardo, the Italian, 
came in. Both had been ordered home. 
I told them about my trouble. They ad- 
vised me to cut and run for Newchwang. 
Wigham suggested that I take a horse 
and ride across country to the lower 
reaches of the Liaho, where I might find 
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a river junk. Only he warned me to 
look out for the Chinese bandits and 
pirates, lest I should meet the same fate 
as Etzel, who was killed. 

Pardo suggested that I walk over to 
the Hunho, and strike a bargain with a 
Chinese fisherman to float me all the way 
down to the Liaho, as a small boat, he 
thought, would attract less attention from 
the Russians, as well as from Hunghutze, 
the Manchurian bandit. 

The trouble was that I had neither 
horses nor money, nor could I talk a 
word of Chinese. Pardo thought he 
could find me a man in the morning 
through his former Chinese landlord in 
Mukden. It was too late to go to him 
now, so he went with me to our quar- 
ters and I put him up on the floor. 

Next morning, Pardo was too taken 
up with his own trouble to burden him- 
self with mine. I borrowed Razghildey- 
eff's horse and rode into Mukden to 
hunt up Millard. 

I found him at the Russo-Chinese 
Bank. When I showed Millard my order 
of deportation, he became instantly sym- 
pathetic. 

“What do you mean to do?” he asked. 

“What can I do, but light out?” 

“Come out of this!” growled Millard, 
drawing me into the front yard. 

“Those fellows in there are altogether 
too curious. They watch every move we 
make and report it to headquarters. How 
do you mean to slide?” 

I did not know how. 

“T have thought it all out,” said Mil- 
lard. “I have been figuring on having 
to vamoose myself, for some time past. 
It can be done by way of Hsin-mun-tun, 
only it will come high if you’re in a hur- 
ry 

There was no mistake about my hur- 
ry, but I hadn’t a kopek to my name. 

“If I had it,” said Millard, “I would 
divvy with you in a minute, but I’m up 
against it myself. I've got just fourteen 
rubles left, and I’m hoarding them for 
one more telegram. I’ve cabled home 
twice for money, and that took nearly all 
my last dough. I was just into the bank 
to see if there was any of the long green, 
but nothing doing.” 

We looked at each other blankly. 

Just then Herr Fries, the manager of 
the bank, stepped out. He asked Millard 
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to come and play tennis on his brick 
court, next Sunday. 

Millard introduced me. 

“I have been inquiring for you,” said 
Herr Fries. “‘We have some money for 
you. It was cabled here only to-day and 
yesterday. Will you step in and sign 
for it?” 

At the counter Fries handed me out 
three telegraphic remittances, from New 
York, from Peking and from New York. 
Altogether they amounted to 525 rubles, 
—about a hundred rubles more than 
what I owed in Mukden. 

“Do you care to draw any of it now?” 
asked Fries, carelessly. 

I thought I would, and signed a re- 
ceipt for the total. 

Outside I told Millard of 
luck. He wrung my hand. 

“When do you mean to 
stakes?” he asked. 

“To-day. Right off. It can’t be done 
too soon.” 

“Come along then,” said Millard, “and 
I will introduce you to an English speak- 
ing Chinaman who will do the trick for 
you, if he don’t sell you out to Flug. 
Keep your mouth shut, too, before the 
other fellows. They are true blue, every 
one of them, but the less said of this, 
the better. It will make trouble enough 
for all anyhow.” 

Then he explained his scheme to me. 

At his quarters in the Chinese inn, 
Millard sent for his landlord. He was in- 
troduced as John. He had another name, 
said Millard, but it was too hard to pro- 
nounce. John was the English speaking 
Chinaman. He had been in Newchwang, 
where he had served in the house of 
Bush Brothers. 

Did I know Mr. Bush? 

“Of course he knows 
broke in Millard. ‘He is one of his best 
friends. Anything you do for this man 
you do for Mr. Bush, and don’t you for- 
get it.” 

“That’s your man,” 
fix you up.” 

Then he drew me aside. “He'll pretend 
to do it from pure friendship for Bush, 
and you must take it that way, but, of 
course, he’ll want to squeeze money. If 
you really want to pull the deal off at 
once you can’t afford to haggle. Just let 
him rob you and call yourself lucky if he 


my good 


pull up 


Mr. Bush,” 


he said. “He’ll 


don’t give you away to the Russkies. 
Now I'll leave you alone with him. Re- 
member, I know nothing of this busi- 
ness.” 

I told John that I wanted to go to 
Hsin-mun-tun, that same day, and must 
have a cart at once. 

He promised to have one ready for me 
in an hour. 

“How much?” 

“Ten taels.” 

“All right.” 

Millard was watching Archibald try- 
ing a Manchurian pony in the yard. I 
strolled out and told him it was all fixed. 

“Better wait and see,” growled Mil- 
lard. 

We had lunch together, Millard, An- 
gus Hamilton, Archibald and I. Then 
the others rode off with some of their 
despatches, 
Pestitch. 

John came back with the cart driver. 
He drove his team of three mules into 
the yard, with much yelling and cracking 
of whips. 

As he was a Chinese cart driver, of 
course, we could not understand each 
other in the least. John explained ev- 
erything to our mutual satisfaction. He 
was to drive within half a mile of my 
quarters, about nightfall and wait there 
with his cart till I came. 

John said: “All lite.” 

I paid the money over to John and 
was just about to climb into the clumsy 
Peking cart, when John said I must 
give the driver my pass for leaving Muk- 
den, or he would be stopped. 

I explained I had no such pass. 

Then the driver balked. He would not 
stir a step without a stamped paper from 
the Russian Viceroy. Four years ago the 
Russians had killed his father just be- 
cause he had no stamped paper. More- 
over it was impossible. He could never 
get across the Liao without a stamped 
paper. The Russian soldiers were patrol- 
ling the river on both sides, and had 
guards at the ferry. Everybody who 
crossed had to show a stamped paper. 

The man was obdurate; doubling and 
trebling the price, till I implored John 
to prove beyond doubt how it could be 
done without danger, and finally stormed 
at him for a coward. 


for the daily set-to with 
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SOUTH GATE TO TOMB OF CHINESE EMPERORS OF THE MANCHU DYNASTY, AT 
FROM INNER COURT 


VIEW TAKEN 


An unprofitable hour was passed in 
fruitless wrangling. 

Millard strolled in with anxious face 

“For God’s sake make an end to this,” 
he growled. “The others will be back 
here pretty soon, and may be Von Hoven 
will come with them. That confounded 
cart standing in the yard looks bad. 
Can't you agree on the price?” 

John explained that it was too danger- 
ous an errand for a single carter. There 
were three guard lines to pass, sentries at 
the Mukden gates, then cordons of rail- 
way guards on either side of the tracks, 
and two lines of Cossack patrol on both 
sides of the river. If I took a roundabout 
way northwards, there were the Hong- 
hutze, the notorious mounted bandits of 
Manchuria. It would certainly be safer 


for two carts than for one, said John. 
Millard laughed grimly. Again he took 
me aside. 
“This is nothing but a silly pretext for 
squeezing more money out of you. Cut it 
-short and take the two carts. Take three 
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MUKDEN. 


if they insist. The main thing, I say, 
is to get out of here p. d. q.” 

I returned to the two Chinamen. 

“So you think I had better take two 
carts.” 

“Yes, yes, mastle. 
flont side. Velly much flont side. 
No mastle in him. Mastle _ fol- 
low back side in my fliend his calliage. If 
Lussian man come, him velly angly, flont 
side calliage no stamped paple, make 
sign my fliend. My fliend go back side 
with mastle so no meet Lussian man. If 
flont side calliage no meet Lussian man, 
if Lussian man make no tlouble flont side 
calliage, then mastle in back side calliage 
him know him velly safe. Him safe in 
calliage till leach livel, Liao ho. Him hide 
in home my fliend till velly dark. Two 
calliages they closs livel, no ...... in 
him, Lussian man him never mind. Him 
closs livel little shampan with my fliend. 
Him walk foot till meet two calliage 
waiting him. Then him go two calliage 
him no stop till Hsin-mun-tun.” 

I accepted the proposition on the spot, 


One calliage go 








agreeing to pay a four-fold price for my 
cart as well as for the decoy cart ahead, 
in all eighty taels, fifty to be paid down, 
thirty on arrival. 

“The ordinary price is five,” grum- 
bled Millard, “that is, for us suckers. A 
Chinaman would not pay more than two. 
It’s a holdup, but what would you have? 
The worst of it is this talk about the 
bandits. After that Etzel affair, I think 
they will let you alone, but still it may 
cost you more squeeze money. You had 
better carry your gun handy.” 

It had begun to rain. Millard whistled 
and looked worried. 

“If this keeps up,” he said, “you can’t 
go.” 
“Rain or shine, I go.” 

“If it’s rain, and keeps on raining,” 
said Millard, “you had better make up 
your mind to swim.” 

The other cart, hastily summoned, 
came clattering in. 

“Have you ever traveled in a Peking 
cart?” asked Millard. 

“No? Well then you have an experi- 
ence before you that you will never for- 

et.” 

As I climbed into the first cart, | 
wrung Millard’s hand. Words failed me 
to express my thanks. It was the best 
turn that had ever been done me by a 
brother newspaper man. 

Before we reached the eastern gate of 
the outer city, I got out and walked 
ahead of the carts. The sentry did not 
challenge me or them. From there I led 
them on a walk to the railroad and 
across the tracks near the station. Again 
the sentries did not challenge us. There 
was nothing suspicious about two empty 
carts, while I for my part was sufficient- 
ly known to all the sentries who went on 
duty near the station. 

I led the carts close to a camp of the 
Cossacks on the other side of the railway, 
to a place where the mule drivers bring- 
ing bean cakes were in the habit of halt- 
ing their teams. There I bid them wait 
until my return. This had to be done by 
gestures and mimicry purely. 

At our quarters I found Sergei Pet- 
rovitch and took dinner with him. 

“To-morrow we may have to say 
good-bye,”” he said sadly. “We hope to 
get the railway clear by that time.” 

For his own sake, I could not open 
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my heart to him, and I felt oppressed. I 
recalled his warm-hearted way of em- 
bracing his friends on parting. Only a 


few days before he had _ surprised 
Simpson, of the London Telegraph, 
when he came to say good-bye 
to him, by kissing him on _ both, 
cheeks. And I should have to 


leave him, probably forever, without a 
word of parting. After supper Sergei 
Petrovitch went to his duty. I told him 
I might spend the last night and most of 
the next day, with a friend at the Red 
Cross Hospital. In case any one looked 
for me, he had better send them there. 
There were three Red Cross Hospitals 
in Mukden then. Razghildeyeff, happily 
did not bother to ask. This in itself was 
bound to give me time, once they missed 


me. 
As we shook hands for the night, I 
said: “Proshtshaitye,”—( good-bye). 


Razghildeyeff smiled at the heavy 
word, as at one of my foreign mistakes. 

“Dosidanya, (au revoir) is better,” he 
said, as he waved his hand, and strode 
out into the night. 

The sergeant came in and I gave him 
what was left of the wine and vodka on 
the table, for himself and for the Cos- ; 
sack. Dmitry, I knew, would have to & 
attend his master at the station. Later I 
set myself to packing my mail sack. The 
sergeant helped me. Among my things 
I managed to find a bottle of Scotch, 
which I turned over to the sergeant as 
superfluous. 

So soon as the bag was packed I 
turned in. The sergeant withdrew to 
the kitchen. I lay perfectly still for a 
long time. At least so it seemed. 

Then I thought I could hear snores. 

I got up, and tiptoed into the kitchen. f 
He was certainly snoring. I came back i 
with a lighted candle. The sergeant was 
stretched out on the floor, in drunken i 
sleep, with his mouth wide open. I put 4 
the candle close to his bloated face. He 
did not stir. The bottle was empty. ‘I 

I tiptoed back, slung my blanket roll 
over one shoulder, the mail bag over the B 
other, and snatched up my camera and t 
slipped out. A few minutes’ walk f 
through the dark, brought me to the 
place where I had left the two carts. \ 

As I came stumbling out of the dark- 
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PART OF THE CHINESE GREAT-WALL 


ness one of the mules bolted and there 
was an immediate uproar. 

My heart thumped in my mouth, lest 
the Cossacks at the camp near by should 
take alarm. My Chinaman brought his 
team back and I threw my things into 
the cart. Then I remember that I had 
forgotten my rifle glasses. 

By pantomime I explained to the 
Chinaman that I would go, and come 
back. 

The sergeant was still snoring when 
I got back. Over at the station I could 
see the lights of the railway restaurant. 
With my glasses in my hand I walked 
over and entered the buffet. 

There was the usual crowd of officers, 
chatting and drinking. At the bar stood 
General Flug with Colonel Pestitch and 
Baron Hoven. In polished terms, Colonel 
Pestitch expressed his regret at my im- 
pending departure. 

“Yes, we are genuinely sorry for you,” 
said Baron Hoven. 

“Since I must go, I might as well go 
smiling,” I said, and called for a bottle 
of champagne. We emptied it together, 
pledging one another’s health and clink- 
ing glasses. 


Then I shook hands all around. 

“Adieu, adieu,” they said. 

“Let us hope it may be au revoir,” I 
replied in French. 

Out on the black field I found my carts 
again and climbed into the rear cart. The 
teams started. 

I curled up among my belongings and 
went fast asleep, almost immediately. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight. 
Every bone in my body ached from the 
jolting of the cart over the rough road. 
On my temple was a big lump where my 
head had rested on the camera case. Half 
a mile ahead on the sunlit trail, I could 
see the back of the other cart in a cloud 
of yellow dust. 

I made a motion to jump out of the 
cart to stretch my legs by walking along- 
side, but my Chinaman restrained me. 
Presently some people could be seen 
working in the fields. Immediately my 
driver let down the cloth that screened 
the front of the covered cart. This he 
did whenever a human being hove in 
sight, no matter how far off. 

It was a wonder to me how often this 
had to be done. The countryside though 
under the immediate spell of war, was 
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anything but deserted. He passed 
through village after village, peopled 
with naked children and mongrel dogs, 
and met many wayfarers, though the 
road was evidently only a side trail. 

Three or four times during the long 
hot day, we met cavalcades of horsemen, 
—twice they were Cossack patrols and 
once some Mandarin of state with his 
wives, escorted by Chinese soldiers. 

Some remarks always passed between 
my driver and the others on the road, 
but nobody stopped us, or attempted to 
pry behind the curtain where I lay 
cramped and sore. 

Once we stopped at a Chinese inn to 
water and feed the mules. They were 
unharnessed and | was left lying aban- 
doned behind my curtain. Through a 
slit in the side I watched the drivers with 
several other pig-tailed Manchus, crouch 
around a huge bowl and help themselves 
to some nasty mess looking like tripes. 
Presently one brought me some water 
and kush-kush in the shape of a few dark 
brown eggs—duck eggs that had been 
buried a long, long time under ground. 
I found them delicious, but maybe that 
was because I was so hungry. 

Night was falling when we reached 
the river and stopped in a little Manchu 
hamlet. My two carts departed on a live- 
ly trot. I was shown into a low mud 
hut. There was a wide window bench 
covered with mats serving for a bed. I 
flung myself upon it, and went to sleep 
almost at once, with my hand on my 
pistol pocket. 

It must have been two in the morning 
when they waked me. My driver and 
another Chinaman carrying my things, 
led me to the river bank. There we got 
into a shampan, and were sculled across 
the dark waste of water, to a clump of 
willow trees on the other side. 

Silently the other two got out, slung 
my things on a stick that they carried 
between them, and struck out across 
country through the darkness. I stum- 
bled along behind them, 

After walking about a mile, we struck 
a road, followed it for a while and at a 
turn, suddenly came upon my two carts, 
waiting by the roadside. 

Without a word I climbed in, and we 
set out, the empty cart starting first and 


increasing its lead to the same distance 
as heretofore. 

After several hours’ travel, we entered 
the hills, and the trail grew rugged. 
Twice we had to cross water, where the 
carts and mules were washed down the 
roaring stream. We were all soaked. 
Once the cart was upset and the driver 
was kicked in the stomach by the vicious 
shaft mule. 

My man had already pointed out to 
me the big town of MHsin-mun-tun, 
lying far off on the plain spread out be- 
fore us, and we were bowling down hill 
at a lively gait when we were stopped 
by a troop of armed horsemen. 

The driver appeared frightened, but 
talked earnestly, pointing towards Hsin- 
mun-tun and back in the direction of 
Mukden. The leader of the troops, who 
was armed with a velvet sheathed sword 
as well as with a carbine, lifted the cur- 
tain and looked at me. 

My hand went to my hip pocket. 

He smiled pleasantly and inquired, 
“Tngloosh ?” 

Smiling back, I answered, “Mehko.” 
He grunted approval and dropped the 
curtain. After a few more words to the 
driver, he cantered off, his little troop 
following him. 

The driver, with blanched face, ut- 
tered the single word, “Chungchoosa,” 
meaning bandits, or rather ‘“redbeards.” 

A few hours later, we rolled into 
Hsin-mun-tun. I was surprised at the 
great size of it. About the center of the 
town, my man wanted to stop at an inn, 
but I, imitating the sounds of a locomo- 
tive, like a child playing shoo-shoo, made 
him drive all the way to the station. 

There stood a Russian officer earnestly 
talking to a Cossack. In the background, 
I saw the tents of a Cossack encamp- 
ment, the last thing I wanted to see. 

It did not take the driver long to un- 
derstand that I wanted him to swing 
around and head for the inn at double- 
quick, 

At the inn I was the center of a crowd 
of gaping Chinamen. There was no way 
of making myself understood. Some- 
thing seemed to be expected of me 
though, so I settled my score with the 
driver and sitting down on my bag wrote 
a farewell letter to Sergei Petrovitch. 
This I entrusted to the discretion of my 
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driver and our friend John in Mukden. 

He got it all right—so I learned later, 
through the Russian post. 

Presently an English speaking China- 
man presented himself. He said he had 
been summoned from the station. What 
he said about the Russians there, was not 
reassuring. They were in charge of the 
telegraph office, and searched all trains. 
There was an English missionary in 
town. Would I like to see him? 

I followed him through the dirty town 
to the missionary’s house. He was away, 
but his wife received me with gracious 
hospitality. She insisted on spreading a 
meal for me though it was but an hour 
from dinner time. She further insisted 
that 1 must stay with them, as their 
guest. 

Presently her husband, and his medi- 
cal assistant, returned. They, too, outdid 
themselves in hospitality, and promised 
to aid me with all their power to get 
safely out of the town. All they asked in 
return, was not to put their names into 
print. 

The quiet, clean little house and gar- 
den, with the gracious manners of the 
people, after Mukden, and the horrors of 
my bone shaker, seemed like paradise. 

Next morning the missionary drove 
me to the first station down the line on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and put 
me on the train for Kopangtze. 

Not until the train was well under 
way, and I was sure no Russian was 
aboard, did I feel that I was indeed safe 
and once more a free man. 

Nor 

A day’s run on the railroad brought 
me to Kopangtze, the junction between 
Newchwang, Shanhaikwan and Tien- 
tsin. I had to stop over night for the 
Yinkow train to Shanhaikkwan. 

Kopangtze consists of clumps of Chi- 
nese huts and the brick railway station, 
standing forth bleakly in a stretch of 
sand. Here I found some English rail- 
way Officials. 


The Englishmen 


Ovt But Down 


received me _ with 


open arms, pressed upon me their best 
Scotch and tobacco, gave me the pick of 
their saddle ponies, and urged me to 
stay with them a fortnight at least. I 
never saw fellows so hungry for war news. 

When I resisted their blandishments, 
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they still showered upon me such shirts, 
flannel trousers and socks as they seemed 
to think I needed. 

At Kopangtze I also found the first 
uncensored telegraph office. After de- 
ducting what I still owed at Mukden, I 
had about seventy rubles left. Cabling to 
America cost over three taels a word. 
After cabling my thanks to Griscom at 
Tokio, and to the J/lustrirte Zeitung, for 
the timely relief sent to Mukden, I 
cabled to the New York World: “Please 
open wire Tientsin.” 

These telegrams cost over fifty taels. I 
had barely enough left to reach Tientsin, 
if I did not linger along the way. 

Next day carried me to Shanhaikwan. 
On the way the English conductor en- 
tertained me with stories of Russian out- 
rages along the line. The neutrality guar- 
anteed the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
the strip of country west of the Liao, 
through which it ran, he said, did not 
keep the Cossacks from patrolling the 
line. Every now and then they took men 
obnoxious to them, off the trains by 
force. These were mostly Chinamen, sus- 
pected of being spies or men implicated 
with the Honghutze, who swarmed in 
this region. Only about a fortnight ago 
the dining car on his own train had been 
raided by a band of drunken Circassians, 
at Hsin-mun-tun. When he protested to 
the Russian captain in charge at Hsin- 
mun-tun, that officer merely laughed and 
said: “The poor fellows must have been 
thirsty.” Then he had begged the Tien- 
tsin manager to relieve him from that 
part of the run. Since then there were 
only Chinese conductors on the Ko- 
pangtze-Hsin-mun-tun stretch, and the 
dining car had been taken off. 

I thanked my stars that I was on my 
way to a place where there were no Rus- 
sians. 

It was seven in the evening when we 
rolled into Shanhaikwan. There on the 
platform stood some burly East Siberian 
Cossacks side by side with a row of Jap- 
anese soldiers in neat khaki. Besides 
these there was a medley of French, Ger- 
man, Italian and British uniforms, with 
tall bushy bearded Sihks stalking around 
under huge turbans. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. 

The sight of those Japanese and Rus- 
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sian soldiers standing together so uncon- 
cerned, fairly staggered me. 

Seeing the Russians, I should have 
liked to go on, but there was no connec- 
tion with Tientsin and Peking until the 
next morning. I left the car lingeringly, 
unlimbering my camera for the miracu- 
lous military spectacle before my eyes. 
As I stepped out on the platform a white 
coated Russian officer with a blond 
beard looked at me sharply. Then he 
flung his arms about me. 

“Emerson,” he cried. 

I tried to struggle loose, but before I 
could disengage myself he had kissed me 
on both cheeks. 

It was Eddrikhine—Feodor Euphe- 
mevitch Eddrikhine, the Russian war 
correspondent in Venezuela who had 
been afterward my guest in New York. 

Now he had returned to his military 
duty, a Captain of the General Staff. He 
was in command of the Russian garrison 
at Shanhaikwan, and had charge of the 
Russian telegraph office, where he acted 
as press censor and transmitted messages 
between Generals Flug at Mukden and 
Dessino at Shanghai, or between St. Pet- 
ersburg and Peking, if need be. For this 


purpose he was invested w.th diplomatic 
functions. 

So far as Russia was concerned, Ed- 
drikhine was “it” at Shanhaikwan. 

As a former correspondent of the 
Novoe Vremya, whose pseudonym still 
appeared in the columns of that paper, 
Eddrikhine regarded his functions as 
press censor as a great joke. The more 
so, as there were no newspaper men, up 
to my arrival. 

While we still stood talking the train 
from Tientsin rolled in. A long, lanky 
figure emerged, carrying a camera. 
Everybody looked at him in astonish- 
ment. This was because of his remark- 
able size. He towered over the tall 
Sikhs, even, by nearly a head. Only one 
man in the world looked like that. 

Dick Little of Chicago. I hailed Lit- 
tle joyfully. 

As he stooped down to grasp me by 
the hand, he murmured, “Introduce me 
to your Russian prince. Remember that 
I love the Russkies, and nobody else. We 
drink champansky to-night.” 

Eddrikhine greeted Little in English, 
to Little’s evident relief. Little said he 
preferred English to Russian because he 
found it sounded so much like American. 


(To be Continued 
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A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE 


BY 


ALEXANDER GREGER 


HE laying at rest of the remains of 

; the late Charles de Struve, who 

died recently in Wiesbaden, re- 
calls the following diplomatic episode: 

The relations between Russia and the 
United States, from a political point of 
view, had been extremely cordial during 
the reign of Emperor Alexander II. The 
Tsar had not only sided openly with the 
cause of the Union by giving unequivocal 
instructions in that spirit to Admiral Lis- 
sowsky in 1863—thus nipping in the bud 
all projected unfriendly interference from 
the European maritime powers—but he 
had a few years later sold Alaska with a 
double purpose. He desired to strengthen 
the United States, and he hoped thus to 
avoid all possible friction with his neigh- 
bor. From political foresight, or on ac- 
count of his sincere personal feelings, he 
wished to see the United States as a 
strong power, able to counterbalance on 
land and sea the influence of England, 
always inimical to Russia during the 
nineteenth century. 

On the American side, the expression 
of friendship took the form of the send- 
ing to Russia of the Monitor, the mission 
of Fox and several diplomatic missions 
with special, extremely friendly instruc- 
tions. The various American ministers 
who were sent to Russia during that 
reign have testified in their official re- 
ports, as well as in their private writings, 
of the exceptionally cordial treatment and 
warm reception which they met not only 
from the Emperor himself but also from 
all the Russian society and officialdom. 
Some of these ministers, beginning with 
Cassius Clay, and, later on, like Governor 
Curtin and General Berdau and others, 
became personal friends of the monarch 
and enjoved his confidence in political 
and even private matters. 

In America the sympathy for Russia 
was genuine and the admiration for the 
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Tsar was universal. Americans knew 
that Alexander II had liberated his people 
by his own free will in the face of the 
strongest opposition. The ukase of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1861, gave freedom to millions 
of serfs at a time when the United States 
were beginning to struggle in their own 
land for a similar cause. Besides, the 
judicial and civic reforms of that reign 
provoked also admiration and _ hopes. 
Then, on March 1, 1881, came the tragic 
end of the Emperor-Liberator. His 
assassination was followed by a strong 
reaction of absolutism, and then the gov- 
ernment of Emperor Alexander III had 
to face the delicate problem of keeping 
the cordial relations and friendship of the 
great liberal Republic across the seas. 

About that time an extremely strong 
feeling was growing in the American 
public against the despotic form of the 
Russian Government and against the 
lamentable abuses of its bureaucracy; 
and, as the United States were becom- 
ing more and more a land of refuge for 
Russians, that feeling grew in force with 
the tales of horrors from Siberia and 
from the Russian prisons. Stories of 
persecution and tyranny were brought 
by refugees or immigrants, who were 
sometimes seeking freedom and some- 
times were simply evading military ser- 
vice or looking for better economical 
conditions. Many refugees were also 
criminals fleeing from justice. And then 
began to appear all over the land books, 
pamphlets, articles intended to raise in 
the breasts of a generous people a feel- 
ing of indignation and horror, often 
cleverly exploited by writers of dime 
stories, of cheap theatrical sensations, 
and by adventurers who posed as politi- 
cal martyrs, 

The advisers of Emperor Alexander 
III did not seem at first to grasp, or they 
intentionally ignored, the magnitude and 











power of that public opinion with which 
to-day all governments have to reckon. 
They desired above all to maintain official 
cordial relations with the American Gov- 
ernment. They were anxious to smooth 
the several personal unpleasant incidents 
which had occurred during the mission 
of such indiscreet representatives as 
Catacazy or Bartholoméi, and they looked 
around for a man whose personality, life, 
manners and social qualities would be 
more apt to please and render him pop- 
ular with the Washington Cabinet and 
the society of the capital. The Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, N. de Giers, 
thought he had such a man in the person 
of Charles de Struve, who was then sent 
to the United States, in 1882, as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

De Struve’s instructions were brief: 
(1) Make yourself persona gratissima 
with the American President, Govern- 
ment, society; (2) bear in mind that we 
are sincere friends of the United States; 
and (3) if the feeling of indignation 
aroused by the assassination of the Em- 
peror-Liberator is deep, genuine and 
widespread, try to conclude a treaty for 
the extradition of criminals. 

The man designated for such a mission 
had been a soldier and had become a 
diplomatist later in life. The name he 
bore was known all over the world; he 
was the son of the great Wilhelm de 
Struve and brother of Otto, also an 
astronomer and a savant like their illus- 
trious parent. Charles de Struve had re- 
ceived a brilliant college education at the 
University of St. Petersburg. Then he 
followed the military career and made 
himself conspicuous in Central Asia 
under the famous General Kaufman. 
Everybody remembers his heroic be- 
havior in Bokhara, where he won ad- 
miration even from the enemy. When 
he returned to St. Petersburg from the 
seat of war he was lionized by society, 
and he married the celebrated Marie 
Annenkoff, daughter of Alexander II’s 
friend, and sister of another General 
Annenkoff, of engineering world-wide 
fame. After the wedding de Struve was 
sent directly as minister to Japan, where 
all his five children were born, and from 
Tokio he was transferred to Washington. 
The Russian Legation occupied in Wash- 
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ington the Shephard’s mansion, on Far- 
ragut Square, and became soon the center 
and soul of Washington social life dur- 
ing the administrations of Arthur and 
Cleveland. 

All those whose memory can carry 
them back a quarter of a century ago 
recollect the brilliant Friday receptions 
of Madame de Struve, and her poker 
parties, and her endless cigarette smok- 
ing. They will remember the pretty 
sight of their five flaxen-haired lovely 
children driving about in their stylish 
cart. Many will testify to the charm 
and wit and kindness and brilliancy of 
their Russian official hosts. As Ambas- 
sador Riddle said the other day to Em- 
peror Nicholas II: “It was the time of 
the great Russian Legation!” 

While in Japan Charles de Struve had 
known and appreciated the services of 
the Secretary of Legation, Baron Roman 
Rosen, and he took him over to America 
as consul-general to New York. He also 
had appointed as secretaries of legation 
two young men who became very pop- 
ular. One was a capital yachtsman and 
crack shot; the other was the most en- 
thusiastic rider and the best swordsman 
ever seen in Washington. Baron Rosen 
and Vice-Consul Hansen were extremely 
proficient musicians; and so there was 
but one voice in Washington: “What a 
delightful, jolly legation !” 

The personality of Madame de Struve 
towered above all. Secretary Blaine had 
said of her that she was the brightest 
woman he had ever met, and everybody 
agreed with this verdict. Her knowl- 
edge of English was remarkable, even for 
a Russian, and her sallies were famous. 
For instance, the day when Secretary 
Bayard was made head of the American 
diplomatic service his daughter, Miss 
Kate Bayard, said laughingly to a young 
secretary of legation: “Remember, I am 
now the daughter of your chief!” To 
which came quick as a flash the retort 
from Madame de Struve’s lips: “Oh, w 
all know that you are miss-chief!” 

On another day a well-known wealthy 
hostess (Mrs. Leiter), giving a dinner 
in honor of Madame de Struve, did not 
stop praising her own table, and had 
even interrupted the general conversa- 
tion to say that the fish she was going 
to have served came specially for the 
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occasion from New Orleans. Madame 
de Struve at first said nothing, but when 
the huge fish appeared, and a rather sus- 
picious smell was following in its trail, 
she only said: “And did this fish come 
from New Orleans on foot?” 

We could recall hundreds 
Witticisms. 

And His Excellency, Charles de 
Struve, was lavishly champagning the 
officials; Baron Rosen and Theodore 
Hansen were delighting their friends 
with sweet music; Willamov was hunt- 
ing and shooting with sporty friends, 
among whom was one Theodore Roose- 
velt; another secretary was receiving 
universal praises for his exciting “paper- 
chases,” and he was winning the Ameri- 
can fencing championship under the 
colors of the New York Athletic Club! 
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And what about work or politics ? 
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The shrewd Joseph Chamberlain, when 
he came to Washington on a_semi- 
political, semi-private visit, from which 
he returned with a charming bride—Miss 
Mary Endicott—was anxious to hear all 
about the political world in Washington, 
and especially about the activity of Rus- 
sian diplomacy in America. He was in- 
formed that *‘‘Madame Struve gave 
charming fetes, and the \inister—excel- 
lent champagne; that there was good 
music at the Legation: and that the sec- 
retaries were general favorites.’ Instead 
of the expected smile on Chamberlain's 
face appeared thoughtfulness and_pre- 
occupation, and it was much commented 
on at the time. 

As to the Russian Legation. it made 
life attractive for everybody in Washing- 
ton, and — incidentally — the Bavard-de 
Struve (Rosen) treaty of extradition 
was signed, and ratified later on. 
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A REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 


BY 


LIEUT. HUGH M. KELLY, 26th U. S. INFANTRY 


The second and concluding installment of Lieut. Kelly's able analysis of our 
military system 


HE Spanish-American War, as 


usual, found us hurried into a 

conflict for which we were in 
no measure prepared. This war is too 
recent to require much time to be spent 
here in considering it; but there are a 
few points that may have escaped the 
general public, and which if brought out 
will serve to elucidate facts with which 
many people are not familiar. 

This conflict was characterized by 
needless extravagance in life and treas- 
ure, particularly in life, that has been 
indicated as peculiar to our military 
policy. Our state of unpreparedness re- 
sulted in an immense amount of criticism 
and abuse being heaped upon the War 
and particularly upon the 


Alger. He was 


Department, 
head of the late Mr. 


accused of criminal negligence for con- 
ditions that he was as powerless to cor- 
rect as a babe unborn. 

Let us see how we stood. 


This war 
came quickly, as wars will; but there 
was quite a time when it was known to 
be inevitable. All remember how patri- 
otically $50,000,000 was voted for the 
national defense, and without debate; 
but it takes men on the field to win 
battles, as well as money appropriated. 
Congress declared on April 25, 1808, 
that war had existed with Spain since 
April 21, 1898, yet up to that time not a 
man had been added to the regular army, 
unless you count the two regiments of 
artillery that were authorized by the act 
of March 8, 1898. That was a mere drop 
in the bucket. Not only had no increase 
been made in the regular army, but not 
a volunteer or militiaman had been called 
out; for the law of April 22, 1808, de- 
clared that no volunteers or militia 
should be raised until Congress so au- 


thorized by declaring war; and while the 


authority was practically given by the 
joint resolution of April 19, 1898, de- 
manding the withdrawal of Spain from 
Cuba, the President did not call for vol- 
unteers until April 23, four days after 
war had practically existed. Jn other 
words, we did not begin to prepare our- 
selves for the fight until after the fight 
had begun. 

Sections 1099-1100, ‘peenaen: 1 106- 
1107 of the Revised Statutes authorized 
the President to raise the strength of the 
real fighting forces, cavalry, infantry 
and artillery, so that they would have 
approximated 60,000 men: but Congress 
had from time to time decreed that the 
Army should not exceed 25,000, so that 
the President’s hands were tied. When 


power was finally granted on April 26 to 


increase the Army, so that it would have 
numbered about 61,000 men, it was then 
too late ; andnot an organization that went 
to Cuba or Porto Rico was strengthened 
by the addition of a single man, though 
it was not until June 14 that the Santiago 
expedition sailed. Had we had a reserve 
ready at hand to fill the ranks, this would 
have been quite different. The national 
forces could have been raised to 60,000 
men in two weeks’ time. Or, better still, 
had we possessed the establishment of 
65,000 men that our population war- 
ranted, with a reserve to raise this to 
130,000, it would have been unnecessary, 
in view of the weak condition of our 
adversary, to have spent four months 
raising an army of 270,000 volunteers. 
The immense expense and the lives lost 
incident to the creation of this force 
would have been saved. In this connec- 
tion, it is hard to believe, but it is a fact, 
that more pensions have been granted to 
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the survivors of the war with Spain than 
there were combatants in General Shaf- 
ter’s entire army in Cuba! A large ma- 
jority of these have been granted to men 
who were never out of this country, and 
who never fired a shot. 

Not only was this expense of pensions 
increased, but when a large number of 
the organizations in the regular army 
had been raised to the strength author- 
ized by the act of April 26, 1898, it was 
necessary to discharge them when peace 
was declared because they had only been 
enlisted for the war. This was also true 
of the volunteers, and upon the eve of 
the insurrection in the Philippines it was 
necessary to disband one army and create 
another. General Otis was in Manila 
with a force of 5,372 regulars and 
15,498 volunteers, and all of these, ex- 
cepting 3,722 regulars, became entitled to 
this discharge upon the ratification of 
peace. Had they so demanded, they must 
necessarily have sbeen sent home, and 
General Otis would have been in a pre- 
carious situation. One cannot fail to 
note here the analogy between his posi- 
tion and that of General Scott before 
Mexico, and both conditions were due to 
the old error of short enlistments. We 
are glad to say, however, that these vol- 
unteers were of different stuff from those 
with General Scott, and agreed to stay 
until relieved by the second army of reg- 
ulars and volunteers raised under the 
act of March 2, 1899. Had all these 
forces been of regulars and reservists, 
the expense of bringing the old army 
home and of raising the second one 
would have been avoided. 


The foregoing is necessarily a very 
meager account of what the services of 
the Army have been in war time. In 


most of the instances the work of the ° 


regulars has been combined with that 
of the volunteers and militia. In addi- 
tion, we must not forget the large num- 
ber of cases where the Army has been 
called in to the aid of the civil authori- 
ties when the latter were unable to carry 
out and administer the law. We have 
seen that in no single war have we en- 
tered upon the conflict with even the 
smallest proportion of military force to 
population that the greater number of 
world powers considers necessary, that 
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is, one to one thousand. 
table will show this: 


The following 


Proportion 
Year Population Army to 1000 
1776....... 3,000,000 5 ae be 
ee 7,000,000 6.744 .963 
1845....... 17,000,000 8,004 .476 
1861....... 31,000,000 18,003 .583 
ae 70,000,000 25,000 357 


It is seen that as time progressed our 
Army, instead of increasing its propor- 
tionate strength to keep pace with our 
population and dignity as a nation, actu- 
ally grew smaller. It is not believed that 
any state can conduct a successful war 
with a proportion of one soldier to every 
one thousand of population. Jt has never 
been done yet; but with a country placed 
as we are, such a proportion would form 
a respectable first line, especially if made 
immediately expandable by the existence 
of a comparatively inexpensive reserve. 

It is hardly necessary here to argue 
the question as to the existence in this 
country of a racial prejudice against a 
large standing army. That fact is almost 
axiomatic. Possibly it is natural that 
such a prejudice should have been the 
case in the early days of our national 
struggles, but that it should still be as 
strong as it is in some quarters is hardly 
complimentary to our perception, patri- 
otism or broad-mindedness. Our fore- 
fathers inherited their hatred of the 
military from their English forebears, 
and the actions of the British soldiery 
while stationed in the Colonies did not 
tend to allay the feeling against the uni- 
form. Hours and days and thousands of 
cubic feet of breath were expended by 
the framers of the Constitution in dis- 
cussing the advisability of giving Con- 
gress the power to “raise and support 
armies.” There was a great divergence 
of opinion, from the broad-minded utter- 
ances of Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
to the intolerance of Mr. Henry, of Vir- 
ginia, who opined that we had gotten 
along very well thus far without an army, 
and he did not see the use of having one, 
anyhow. Mr. Henry’s prototype exists 
in the halls of Congress to-day. One 
able senator from a New England state 
has declared openly that he will fight any 
proposition to increase the Army or 
Navy, for whatever purpose, and from 
whatever source such proposition may 
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spring. That he intends to keep his word 
is indicated by his action in the debate 
upon the recent artillery increase, of 
which the following is a sample: 


Mr. A.—‘‘The Senator ought to remember 
that we have no enemies.” 

Mr. B.—'‘That is true. So far as we know, 
we have no enemies. But I want to suggest 
this: If we have no enemies and are not to 
have any guns or emplacements, why do we 
appropriate in the regular fortifications bill 
from six to fifteen million dollars every year 
for fortifications. That is a nut I want the 
Senator to take into consideration, and crack 
it if he can.” 

Mr. A.—‘Mr. President, there is a good 
deal of force in what the Senator from Wyom- 
ing says. Congress has been treated for years 
to the proposition, first, that it is no use to 
have an army unless you have guns and forti- 
fications, and when we appropriate liberally 
for fortifications and guns, then the Army 
turns about and says: ‘What is the use of 
having guns and fortifications unless you have 
men,’ and we travel on with military expen- 
ditures in that way. There is a constant pres- 
sure on the part of the Army to aggrandize 
itself, first for men, then for guns, and then 
guns, and then men, and there is no end to it. 
I do not say that this bill has not some good 
features, but in time it will be realized by 
the Senate and by Congress, that the Army, 
the military establishments, that side of the 
Governments, are constantly engaged in put- 
ting forth propositions for the increase, first of 
one corps, then of another corps.” 


Mr. B.—Interrupted to say that the appro- 
priations, for the Navy were increasing, while 
those for the Army are decreasing; yet the 
Navy were turning over to the artillery torpe- 
do and submarine work which they ought to 
do. 


Mr. A.—‘‘Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wyoming is right. The disease is just as deep 
in the Navy as, and I am inclined to think 
deeper than, it is in the Army. I have been 
trying for years, and shall again this year, to 
keep down Naval expenditures. The military 
establishments are alike. Each is seeking to 
aggrandize itself, and each sees nothing in the 
disposition of the revenues of the Government 
except to increase expenditures.” 


The gentleman in opposition did not 
deny the necessity for the guns in the 
first place, and saw in the efforts of the 
War Department to put our defenses in 
efficient order only an attempt on the 


“ec 


part of the Army to “aggrandize”’ itself. 
To some of our legislators, at least, John 
Adams’ dictum that “the national defense 
is the cardinal duty of the statesman” 
means little or nothing. Washington’s 
views as to the old fear of a standing 
army have already been quoted. 


To interpolate here as a matter of illus- 
tration, nothing could show better the 
indecision of our public men on matters 
military than these two statements of 
Thomas Jefferson. In his last message 
to Congress he said: ‘For a people who 
are free and who mean to remain so, a 
well organized and armed militia is their 
best security.” 

In 1809 he changed front completely 
and voiced the following opinion: “None 
but an armed nation can dispense with 
a standing army. To keep ours armed 
and disciplined is, therefore, at all times 
important.” 

If one man’s ideas were in this un- 
certain state at that time, how could we 
ever expect intelligent military legislation 
from the total of our Congress? 

It is rather hard to be forced into the 
belief that we will never have an army 
commensurate with our importance in 
the world’s affairs; but, in view of the 
experiences of the preceding century and 


a quarter of our history, one is unable to- 


see much hope for the future. It is 
especially unpleasant for one to find it 
necessary to make this admission when 
one is firmly convinced that a great na- 
tional humiliation awaits us unless we 
take our position most seriously. Some- 
thing must be done to avert such a catas- 
trophe, and it is believed that, in view of 
our national sentiment against a large 
military establishment, our most prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty lies in the 
third condition, namely : 

That, in order to nullify as far as pos- 
sible the perils and humiliations that may 
result from the mistaken policy of item 
2, our small army must be capable of 
quick expansion, and that a reserve is the 
only way to accomplish this. 


We now come to the question of what 
a reserve really is, and it is possible that 
in arranging the subject matter of this 
paper, the writer may be accused of the 
very old mistake so tritely stated in the 
ancient expression, “putting the cart be- 
fore the horse.” However, that is a 
minor detail. 

Prior to the reorganization of 1821, the 
Secretary of War was directed to report 
to Congress at its next session a plan for 
such organization, and Mr. Calhoun, in 
submitting his ideas of a proper method 
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of arranging the military establishment, 


said, among other things: 
“If our liberty should ever be endangered 


by the military power gaining the ascendency, 
it will be from the necessity of making those 
mighty and irregular efforts to retrieve our 
affairs, after a series of disasters, caused by 
want of adequate military knowledge, just as 
in our physical system a state of the most dan- 


gerous excitement and paroxysm follows that 
of the greatest debility and prostration. To’ 
avoid these dangerous consequences, and to 


prepare the country 
particularly at its 
and safety, 


to meet a state of war, 
commencement, with honor 
much must depend upon the organ- 


ication of our military peace establishment, 
and I have accordingly, in a plan about to be 
proposed for the reduction of the Army, di- 
rected my attention mainly to that point, be- 
lieving it to be of the greatest importance. 
“To give such an organization, the leading 


principles in its formation ought to be, that 
at the commencement of hostilities there should 
be nothing cither new to model or create. 
The only difference. consequently, between 
the peace and the war formation of the Army, 
ought to be in the increased magnitude of the 


latter, and the only change in passing from 
the former to the latter should consist in giv- 
ing to it the augmentatton, which will then 
be necessary 

“It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous 
transition from peace to war may be made 
without confusion or disorder, and the weak- 
ness and danger which otherwise would be 
inevitable, can be avoided. Two consequences 
must reswit from this principle: First, the 


organization of the staff in a peace es stablish- 
ment ought to be such that every branch of it 
should be completely formed, with such ex- 
tension as the number of troops and posts oc- 
cupied may render necessary; and, secondly, 
the organization of the line ought, as far as 
practicable, be such that in passing from peace 


to war formation, the force may be sufficiently 


augmented without adding 


new regiments or 
battalions, thus raising the war on the basis 
of the peace est: ablishment, instead of se 
a new army to be added to the old, as at the 
commencement of the late war. 

Nothing could be more simple, lucid 


and convincing than this statement of the 
case by Mr. Calhoun, the then Secretary 
of War. It shows that as far back as the 
first qui irter of the last century, at least. 
one of our leading statesmen understood 
the essential principles of military organ- 
ization they are understood to-day. 
Our army organization, and that of every 
nation of importance, is to-day built upon 
the plan here proposed by Mr. Calhoun. 
The only difference between ourselves 
and other great world powers is that 


as 


they possess a perfected system of in- 
creasing the 


peace establishment to war 
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strength and we do not. They accom- 
plish this by means of a reserve, and, in 
a broad sense, the following is an ex- 
ample of what is really meant by the 
term “reserve’ 

It is an organized body of men who, 
having served a certain time with the 
colors, and having been discharged with 
good characters, are still for certain pur- 
poses under control of the war depart- 
ment. In°consideration of a specified 
amount of pay, they are required for a 
stated period of years to keep in touch 
with the war department, to attend a 
short maneuver once a year, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to fill the ranks 
of the regular army upon declaration of 
war. 

There are many details, of course, that 
have to be covered, but the above is suf- 
ficiently explicit for the purposes of this 
article. 

The advantages of such a system are 
almost too obvious to require much ex- 
planation. In any class of endeavor that 
is liable to be increased tenfold in a few 
weeks’ time it is the same. What busi- 
ness man is there who, if he found tt nec- 
essary under a sudden pressure of work 
to double or treble the number of his em- 
ployees, would not appreciate the advan- 
tages of being able to fill the vacancies 
with old, experienced hands, and who 
would not dread the confusion and worry 
that would follow the influx of from 
seventy-five to one hundred per cent. of 
green men? Yet this is the situation 
that has been thrust upon the chiefs of 
our armies from time immemorial. The 
national honor has been placed in their 
keeping, and they have been called upon 
to defend it at the peril of their lives 
and personal reputations, yet never once 
have they been allowed to prepare them- 
selves in advance for the battle. Wit- 
ness the words of General Scott in 1838- 
1839. when, having been sent to the 
Canadian border to suppress the Patriot 
uprising, he was compelled to appear be- 
fore the mob and say: “I stand before 
you without troops and without arms 
save the sword at my side.” And of 
General McDowell, relating to events im- 
mediz itely preceding the battle of Bull 
Run: “I have begged of the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who at that time was connected with 
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the Secretary of War in many of the 
plans and organizations going forward, 
that J should not be obliged to organise, 
and discipline, and march, and fight, all 
at the same time. I said that it was too 
much for any person to do.” 

Imagine the feelings of a captain of 
infantry, for instance, who, having 
labored for years getting his company of 
sixty-five men into shape and having suc- 
ceeded in making the best soldiers in the 
world of them, suddenly, upon the eve of 
battle, finds his organization and dis- 
cipline knocked into infinity by the intro- 
duction of ninety-five untrained, undis- 
ciplined recruits, absolutely ignorant of 
the first principles of a soldier’s duties 
and of whose personal abilities and char- 
acteristics he knows less than nothing. 
Imagine, again, the sensations of this con- 
scientious, hard-working soldier as he 
passes along the streets with this mob 
trailing at his heels and hears members of 
the crowd remark: “Regulars? Those 
regulars’? They act more like farmers to 
mc! These new men may be brave enough 
and zealous enough; but, as Washington 
has said, the “Making of a soldier is not 
the work of a day, a week, or even a 
year.” The effect upon the division, 
corps and army commanders is that of 
the captain above referred to, only in an 
immensely magnified degree. Even the 
genius of Napoleon did not avail when 
he had used up all the men in France, 
and was compelled to depend upon un- 
trained and unformed boys. 

The peace strength of our Army to- 
day is limited to 100,000 men, but as a 
matter of economy it is maintained at a 
figure much below that. If the ranks 
were full, it would aggregate, in round 
numbers, including the recent artillery 
This does not include 
the 5,000 Philippine Scouts, but refers 
to the troops of the line alone. This 
seems to be a goodly number; but is it 
enough for a country so large as we are 
and with so many responsibilities? Is it 
enough to form a first line behind which 
our militia and volunteers may form? Is 
it enough should we become embroiled 
with Germany, for instance, who has 
650,coo0 men in the ranks and who could 
mobilize 1,000,000 more in a month's 
time ? 

That 


Increase, 67 


300. 


07,000 and rolls 


sounds big 
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from our lips quite impressively, but it is 
very deceptive. Let us see exactly what 
mobile force would be available to en- 
gage in an invasion or to defend the 
actual territory of the States proper. 
From the 67,000 we must take 20,000 
coast artillerymen. These latter, while 
they may serve as infantry in emer- 
gency, are not considered as part of the 
mobile forces, for the reasons that their 
true weapons, the sea-coast guns, are 
fixed and immovable. We must also de- 
duct 12,800 troops in the Philippines, as 
these would not be available except for 
the defense of those islands. In addition 
to this, there are at the present time 4,000 
troops in Cuba. This would make a total 
of 36,800 to be deducted, leaving in round 
numbers 30,700 available for invasion, or 
that could be shifted about for defense 
as necessity might demand. This is giv- 
ing every advantage and assuming that 
the ranks are full, which ts rarely the 
case. Considered freely and _ without 
prejudice, our military condition is not 
one for boasting. 

It is true we have the organized militia 
or National Guard, and under the act ot 
January 21, 1903, such of these as are 
found fit for military service may be re- 
quired to serve for nine months. Now, 
let us see what the Adjutant-General of 
the Army said in his report for 1899: 


“The usual maximum per company of the 
organized state militia did not exceed 60, and 
many were not maintained at that number. 
Of the number actually upon the company 
rolls, a portion declined to volunteer upon 
reasonable grounds. About 25 per cent. were 
rejected on physical examination prior to mus- 
ter. and an additional number were rejected 
on physical re-examination after muster, a 
systematic inquiry having been made with a 
view to the elimination of all men unfitted for 
military service, so that about thirty of the 
original company is a fair estimate of the 
number of men previously trained, armed and 
equipped in each company finally received into 
the United States service. The minimum 
number per company required for muster in 
was 77, and hence in many instances about 
47 recruits, mostly untrained and without uni- 
forms or equipment, were hastily obtained, and 
physically examined without opportunity to 
inquire into their moral or mental fitness; and 
a number were found upon expiration of mus- 
ter out furlough, to be actual residents of 
neighboring or distant states. Deficiencies in 
numbers from these causes became immediate- 
ly apparent, and the necessity of providing 
in almost every particular for recruits... 
at once developed deficiencies in clothing, arms 
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and equipment. ... These were obtained for 
state organizations, mustered in under the first 
call, about 40,000 recruits, to approximate to 
the maximum authorized by law—106 for in- 
fantry company. States presented for muster 
into the United States service regimental and 
battalion, staff and non-commissioned staff 
officers, unknown to any law or regulation of 
the Army.... <A heterogenous army, un- 
satisfactory not only from a military and eco- 
nomical point of view, but because etc., etc.” 


A great many of the above difficulties 
have been done away with by the “Dick 
Bill,” but a great deal of the confusion 
and trouble as recited above will still be 
experienced in a hurried call for National 
Guard troops. According to the last re- 
ports submitted to the Military Secretary 
of the Army from the inspection made in 
1906, the militia aggregate at present 
about 105,693 officers and men. From 
the experiences of the War Department 
in 1898, as voiced in the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s report above quoted, it is not be- 
lieved that more than 50 per cent. of the 
total strength of the Guard would be 
available. This would be practically 
about 50,000 men, which, added to the 
30,700 of the permanent establishment, 
would give us a force of 80,700. It is 
firmly believed that this is a fair esti- 
mate. Besides, it must be remembered 
that the 50,000 National Guardsmen 
could only be required to serve for nine 
months. 

Now, let us see what authority the law 
grants to the President. In time of war 
it is probable that the restriction fixing 
the strength of the regular army at 100,- 
000 would immediately be removed, 
was done in Section 30, Act of February 
2, 1901. In that case, the President 
could, by increasing the size of each com- 
pany, battery and troop, as provided by 
the same act, raise the strength of the 
army forces to 104,809, or, including the 
Philippine Scouts and Porto Rican regi- 
ment, to practically 111,000 men. In 
other words, it would require the recruit- 
ment, the arming and equipping of 40,- 
000 men. It is difficult for the non- 
military person to realize the time and 
immense amount of labor required to do 
this, to say nothing of the demoralization 
of discipline due to such an influx of un- 
trained recruits. Besides this, the regu- 
lar army, “the first line,” instead of being 


instantly ready to rush into the field at 
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its brightest state of efficiency, 


must 
either take time to make soldiers of these 
raw men or take them raw into battle. 
As opposed to this state of affairs, ob- 
serve how different it would be with an 
organized reserve. The War Department 


would issue its call, and the recruits 
would report to their regiments, already 
armed and equipped. A few days’ work 
to settle to harness again, and the ma- 
chine, at double its former strength, 
would be ready for work. These 111,000 
(or such other number as might be de- 
cided upon) could hardly be expected to 
carry a conflict with a great power to a 
successful termination unassisted, but a 
force of this size would be one to be 
reckoned with, and before it could be 
very seriously handled, the volunteers 
and National Guard, having had time to 
organize, would be pouring into the field. 

That is the essential point of the whole 
matter—speed. Modern wars will be 
short and come suddenly. Where is the 
advantage of giving the President au- 
thority to increase the regular forces by 
half, when he must go into the highways 
and byways to fill the ranks? He has no 
alternative but to “send them raw into. 
the battle as he picked them raw from the 
street.” England reaped the reward of 
this policy in South Africa. Great Brit- 
ain, like ourselves, depends upon volun- 
teers in time of war, and she furnishes 
an excellent example to us. Read what 
Field Marshal Lord Wolseley has to say 
on the subject: 


never have an 
efficient army during peace, and she must 
therefore accept the rebuffs and calamities 
which are always in store for the nation that 
is content to follow the breed of cowards who 
usually direct her great affairs. The day will 
come. when she will violently and suddenly 
lose her former fighting renown to such an 
unmistakable extent that the plucky fish- 
wives will march upon Downing Street, and, 
if they can catch its usual inmates, will rend 
them. One party is as bad as the other, and 
I hope and pray that when the national mis- 
fortune of a great defeat at sea overtakes us, 
followed by the invasion of England or Ire- 
land,—possibly the latter—John Bull will turn 
and rend the jawers and talkers who prevent 
us from being prepared to meet invasions. 
Those who now rule England are taught by 
their leaders to regard men like you and me, 
who would warn them of their danger, as 
male Casandras; at any rate, they won’t be- 
lieve us. The people prefer those who assure 
them of peace, perfect peace. The invasion 


“England,” he 


says, “can 
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of England has been at all times a favorite 
military problem with me. I have studied it 
in its phases since the day, when, as a boy, I 
cut from the newspapers the warning con- 
tained in the Duke of Wellington’s letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne on this serious subject. As 
a military student, I prefer humbly to err with 
such very great soldiers as Napoleon and Wel- 
lington upon such a question than to agree 
with the politicians in office upon a matter 
that might be at no very distant date one of 
life and death to us as a nation.” 


These are words of warning that we 
may well take to ourselves. It is quite 
remarkable how applicable they are to 
our case. They might have been written 
with reference to the United States in- 
stead of England. 

Then there is always the financial side 
of the question to be considered. It is 
estimated that it costs the United States 
Government about $1,000 per man per 
year to maintain each of its soldiers, that 
is, taking every man into account, line 
and staff. That amounts to $3,000 per 
man for every three years’ enlistment. 
As there are approximately 20,000 men 
discharged yearly, there are 60,000,000 
of educated soldiers turned loose annu- 
ally and lost to the Government. Think 
of that! An annual production of $60,- 
000,000 worth of military efficiency pro- 
duced in the military factory, and no 
record or use made of it. Surely it would 
pay to keep these men subject to call by 
means of a small retaining fee. In ap- 
proximately five or six years’ time a re- 
serve Of 100,000 men would be organ- 
ized and be available for instant service. 
The cost would be merely nominal com- 
pared to that of maintaining an active 
force of that size. 

While it is hardly correct to say that 
this military teaching is lost, it very 
nearly expresses the truth. A number of 
these men would probably enlist in the 
volunteers or regular army in case of 
war, but it would be the time lost in 
organization that would prove fatal. In 
modern wars it will be the quickness of 
the first blow that counts, and the chance 
of ultimate success increases as the 
square of this quickness. Nothing is truer 
than General Forrest’s old saw, that 
to win battles “you must get there fustest 
with the mostest men.” Witness the first 
attack of the Japanese upon Port Arthur. 

We must not continue to deceive our- 
selves, for others are not deceived. Take, 
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for instance, the state of our coast de- 
fenses. The following facts, which are 
known to all foreign military people, but 
of which 99 per cent. of Americans are 
ignorant, were brought out in the recent 
discussion of the Artillery Bill which 
passed the last Congress: 

“Of the 1,199 guns in the fortifications only 
390 have troops regularly assigned to them for 
drill, and the others are simply cleaned and 
oiled, putting onto the men in charge of the 
guns in service the additional hardship of extra 
work and keeping in order those not in use. 


“We have between 5,500 and 6,000 miles of 
coast line in the United States guarded by 
sixty-eight forts in twenty-seven different har- 
bors. Men trained in team work will make 
one hit in every forty-three onds at a range 
of between four and five miles. If such a 
company were divided in two and each filled 
up with recruits, after two or three weeks of 
drill they might be able to shoot well every 
ten minutes. The gun companies are now 
drawn upon for men for submarine mine de- 
fenses. If this bill passes we can man all of 
the mines and thirty-eight per cent. of the 
guns. We now have mounted, or under manu- 
facture, 376 mortars, 105 12-inch guns, 133 I0- 
inch, 99 8-inch guns, and 587 guns of 6 inches 
and less. Some of these are intended for the 
insular possessions. On fortifications and their 
armament and equipment $76,000,000 has been 
spent. In addition $50,000,000 has been ex- 
pended for sites, arsenals, gun factories, foun- 
dries, powder factories, care and maintenance 
and other items covered by the Fortification 
bill. If this bill were carried out, the Field 
Artillery would have 144 guns or 36 four-gun 
batteries, an increase of 24 guns. China has 
254 guns, Japan 1,000.” 


Note the number of field guns that we 
have as compared with China and Japan. 
When in addition to this we are told by 
the Chief of Artillery that it will take 
45,000 men to man our coast guns, with 
one relief, and that with the present in- 
crease we only have 19,321, we can see 
how imperative it is that we should have 
some means of quickly increasing our 
coast artillery in time of war. In the 
above paragraph is clearly explained the 
difference between the shooting ability of 
trained and untrained men. A reserve 
of instructed coast artillerymen is more 
nearly an absolute necessity than for any 
other branch of the service. 

We must not continue to mistake our 
military resources for military strength, 
as there is an infinite difference between 
the two. The Russo-Japanese War is an 
excellent example of the folly of such a 
course. Russia’s military resources were 
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hardly touched by this conflict, but so far 
did Japan’s real military strength out- 
class her adversary’s, that, in spite of the 
smaller country’s inferiority in resources, 
she fought Russia to a standstill in a 
year of desperate warfare. It was an- 
other case of a boastful Goliath and a 
well-armed David. Let us be warned in 
time. 
Conclusion 


The writer disavows most emphati- 
cally any intention of being an alarmist 
or a calamity howler. We has stuck to 
facts and has tried to-express them as 
temperately as possible. He is too good 
an American to believe that the United 
States would ever “stay licked” under 
any circumstances; but, on the other 
hand, he is not one of those who believe 
in the ability of the American to whip 
ten of any other nationality with one 
hand tied behind him, or that because by 
immense loss of life and treasure we 
have succeeded in winning our past wars, 
there is no room for improvement in our 
methods and no better way of doing 
things. Neither does he believe in the 
approach of the millenium, or that wars 
are a thing of the past; which, being the 
case, it is certainly an act of simple 
prudence to be as well prepared as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

Neither is it believed, as some main- 
tain, that an adequate regular army has 
a tendency to promote war. It cer- 
tainly a fact that nothing increases our 
respect for an individual more than the 
knowledge that he is able to take care of 
himself and is quite prepared to do so. 
It requires no large stretch of imagina- 
tion to apply this principle to the na- 
tional government. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to 
disclaim any intention of being unfair to 
either National Guard or volunteers. 
Better troops are rarely seen than the 
volunteers sent to the Philippines under 
the act of March 2, 1899, and they 
proved well the wisdom of selecting field 
officers of such regiments from among 
the officers of the regular army. Every 

one knows what kind of troops composed 
the army that marched down Pennsyl- 
vania avenue in 1865. 

As for the National Guardsmen, too 
much credit cannot be given them. The 
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writer has served in the Guard, and 
knows under what difficulties and dis- 
couragements they are required to work. 
There are among them officers and men 
who are careless and inefficient, as there 
are bound to be in any organization; but 
the majority are men who work year 
after year for the pure love of the work, 
and from a desire to prepare themselves 
for the highest duty that a citizen owes 
his country. 

The National Guard of the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and several others, approach the 
standard of the regular army as nearly 
as is possible for the non-professional 
soldier ; and did all the other States pro- 
vide as large a force in proportion to 
their population, and as efficient a one, 
we would have little to worry about. 
While there has been a vast improve- 
ment since the report of the Adjutant- 
General in 1899, and since the passage 
of the act of January 21, 1903, there is 
room for a betterment still more vast. 

However, no matter how well the 
National Guard is organized, it is to the 
regular forces that we must look for our 
first line of defense, and it should be at 
all times ready to take the field at full 
strength. When it is necessary, in order 
to accomplish this, to increase for in- 
stance a company of infantry from 65 
men to 150, with no means at hand to do 
sO except the slow method of original 
enlistment, it can hardly be said that we 
are in any high state of preparation. 

We have not had our last war. Our 
next may be upon us at any time. There 
are those foreign military writers who 
give us from one to five years before we 
become engaged in a conflict in the Pa- 
cific. Now is the time to prepare. To 
paraphrase Mr. Kipling: 


“We should not wait 
coast towns burn. 
There would be plenty of light on the 

lesson then, but little time to learn.” 


till the harried 


We cannot longer shirk our responsi- 
bilities. Our greatness has overtaken us. 
The day when we could flock by our- 
selves is past. We are to-day five sun- 
rises from Europe and twelve from 
Asia. We are in the midst of the world, 


and the world is in the midst of great 
times. 


We have failed in nothing here- 
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tofore; shall we fail now to keep pace 
with the onward stride of events? We 
cannot stand still. We must go forward 
or drop behind. It is conceded that we 
must go forward, and to progress in this 
day and generation, more than ever be- 
fore, requires strength. 

Therefore, let us continue our present 
policy of naval expansion. Let us strive 
in every way to increase the efficiency of 
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the National Guard. Give us a good law 


for the organization of volunteers in time 


of war. Increase the regular forces to a 
permanent footing of I25,000 men, or 
give us a reserve by which it may be 
done on instant notice. 

Do these things, and we can look the 
nations in the eye and fear no man. 
Neglect them, and we will surely live to 
reap our reward in blood and tears. 


FLIGHTY LITTLE BUTTERFLY 


By Frances R. Newcomb 


{ watched her flitting in the field 
And tried in vain to reach her, 
But to my luck I had to yield, — 
Too swift the sprightly creature. 
With jealousy I watched her kiss 
Each flower wet with dew : 

Ah, such a treat that I should miss! 
“Twas sad and yet ‘twas true. 

I hate to say that she is vain, 

And yet I'd best confess it, 

And worse, she has not any brain, 
But she can flirt without it. 

She is so winning when she’s nigh, 
This flighty little butterfly ! 














































































































































































































































































































































The Emperor’s outing at Venice and on his 
newly-acquired estate, the Achilleion on the 
Island of Corfu, has been the signal for many 
of the Cabinet officers to take advantage of 
the opportunity for their own vacations, and 
nearly all have been out of the country. The 
Prime Minister, Prince von Biilow, made an 
extended visit to Venice and Rome; the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, von Tirpitz, is spending 
his vacation on his estates in Sardinia; the 
Colonial Secretary, Dernburg, is in Rome, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, von Moltke, and 
the Secretary of War, von Einem, are also in 
Italy. 

The Emperor went away ostensibly for a 
rest, but it is evident, from the accounts of 
his movements, that he has had little true 
rest, but has been continually occupied in a 
variety of ways ever since his departure from 
Berlin. He has had interviews with the Kings 
of Italy and Greece and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and has been in communication with the 
Italian, British, French and Greek navies of 
the Mediterranean. Apparently, he never 
rests. 

The Army 


The army has been occupied during the 
winter with its indoor work, combined with 
such outdoor exercises as the weather per- 
mitted, which, in Germany, is almost daily, 
at least for a few hours. During the next few 
months, however, almost all the work is out- 
door. 

Extensive trials are being made with motor 
vehicles of all kinds, especially motor freight 
wagons for military use. At a recent trial of 
this kind a large number of different kinds of 
motor wagons started from Brunswick, crossed 
directly over the Harz Mountains (the highest 
in nortnern Germany), and went as far as 
Berlin, where they were inspected. Other 
trials were made last year in the mountains 
of Bavaria and in the west. The military au- 
thorities are deeply interested in the subject, 
because, on the good roads of Europe, this 
means of communication or supply will prob- 
ably be invaluable in time of war. 

Germany is ahead of every other nation 
just now in the matter of dirigible balloons, 
since she has three that have proven their ef- 
ficiency in actual tests, continued over long 


periods, namely, the von Parseval and the mili- 


tary balloon of Major Gross at Tegel (Ber- 
lin), and the von Zeppelin air-ship on Lake 
Constance. A new section of balloon troops 
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has been organized at Metz, and a new diri- 
gible larger than the military balloon of Ma- 
jor Gross, but of the same type, has been con- 
structed there, and is now undergoing its 
trials. At Lake Constance, Major Gross is 
also organizing a balloon section, so as to 
continue the trials of the von Zeppelin balloon 
with his own men of the balloon battalion. 
The Tegel balloons have already begun their 
ascents, and the coming summer will probably 
show some interesting developments in this 
new war material, which every nation is now 
determined to acquire. 

The Coast Artillery forts are all busy with 
target practice on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. The firing takes place all day from 6 A. 
M. till 3 P. M., during the months of April, 
May and June, and night firing at least once 
a week. 

The Army Imperial maneuvers will take 
place in southwest Germany between Metz 
and Strassburg, and will involve, besides the 
Army Corps located at these points, a number 
of Bavarian troops. The spring parades take 
place on May 30 at Potsdam, and on June 1 
in Berlin, respectively. The autumn parade 
on September 1 in Berlin. 

As was the case last year, there will be ex- 
tensive so-called Fortification Maneuvers, in- 
volving the attack and defense of important 
land forts. These are most interesting, as they 
involve much engineering work, building earth- 
works, laying field railroads, constructing ob- 
structions (wire-entanglements, land mines, 
abattis, etc.), throwing bridges and destroy- 
ing them, and similar work, besides the maneu- 
vers of the troops of the line (cavalry, infan- 
try and field and heavy artillery) with which 
the engineer troops are associated. 


The Colonies 


Her Colonies in Africa are still a matter 
of grave concern to Germany. The Reichstag 
has recently made a considerable appropria- 
tion for the construction of railroads in South- 
west Africa, and the Colonial Secretary will 
soon make another journey to that region in 
order to decide upon their location. 

The question of harbors is, of course, an all- 
important one, especially as the German Col- 
ony has very few, and they comparatively 
poor. The three in question are Swakopmiind, 
Sandwich Harbor and Liideritz Bay. The two 
first mentioned are on flat, sandy shores, and 
are not suitable for vessels of large draft, 
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although it is believed that Swakopmiind can 
be made into a fair harbor. Liideritz Bay is 
in shores with high hills, and will probably 
make a fine harbor when the two jetties now 
planned are completed. 


Foreign Policy 


As regards her foreign policy, Germany 
is still interested in the Morocco question, and 
fears that France’s military operations there 
may not be in full accord with the Algeciras 
agreement, although it is hoped that they are, 
and all relations with France continue friend- 
ly. , 
In regard to Macedonia, Prince von Biilow 
informed the Reichstag that the trouble there 
was not so much due to the differences be- 
tween Christians and Mohammedans, as_be- 
tween the different Christian nations who are 
trying to obtain the supremacy there. The 
maintenance of the status quo is all that Ger- 
many is interested in, and therefore she ap- 
proved of the Austrian project to extend the 
Bosnia Railroad to Mitrowitza, since any im- 
provement in the lines of communication and 
trade must tend to civilize the natives of the 
district so improved. 

The question of the agreement between the 
powers regarding the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic also excited much comment recently, es- 
pecially as it was rumored that a condition of 
affairs was to be brought about converting 
the Baltic into a mare clausum, and that Rus- 
sia intended to fortify the Aalands Islands. 
Both these rumors having proven groundless, 
a feeling of security has been restored. 

Germany’s kindly feeling for the United 
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States, and her interest in the improvement 
and development of our navy and army con 
tinue unabated. The cruise of our fleet has 
been watched with the greatest delight and 
enthusiasm by naval and military men, as well 
as by the nation at large, and our fortification 
of Hawaii and the Philippines is approved as 
a sensible military measure. This country, 
however, which with its limited resources 1s 
building three battleships a year, cannot com 
prehend how the United States can limit itself 
to two. 


The Navy 


The German Navy has had its cruise to 
Spain and the Mediterranean, and is now en- 
gaged in its maneuvers on the high sea and 
its target practice, preparatory for the great 
Kieler Woche (Kiel Week) in June, when 
the Emperor makes his annual inspection. 

The Naval Budget, as finally decided on, is 
as follows for the shipbuilding for the next 
ten years: 

Large Small 
Battleships, Cruisers, Cruisers. 


PCa duds aWinsneeedeben 


By 1917, therefore, Germany will have an 
excellent navy, and even by Igi2 it will be 
materially improved. 


The life of the soldier, at present, does not attract the best and most desir- 


able class of enlisted men. 
enlisted strength is 50,190 men. 


The present authorized strength is 69,861 men. 
That is to say, the force in service is 72 
cent. of the maximum authorized strength. 


The 
per 


This condition goes to show that 


there is something radically wrong and that there is necessity for a remedy. 


Modern conditions require instant action. Time and training both are 
essential to convert the untrained volunteer into the soldier, whether for 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineer or signal corps. The great lesson taught 
us by the Russo-Japanese War—that the nation which was prepared enjoyed 
the advantage of acting promptly—should not be lost sight of. 
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Controversies are hushed in the presence of 
the dead. We are paying our last tribute of 
respect to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
ex-Premier of the British Empire. For some 
weeks we have stood by the sick bed, forget- 
ting troubles and responsibilities, watching life 
slowly ebbing from a beloved statesman. And 
now it is all over, and we are.setting out under 
the guidance of a new Cabinet led by Mr. 
Asquith, a stolid lawyer of the old school, who 
seems to have drifted onto the wrong side of 
the House of Commons. What his disposition 
is towards the vast navy questions that loom 
large in the future is not known, but it is 
taken for granted that his training in the of- 
fice of Chancellor of the Exchequer has left 
him, like all his predecessors, tightfisted. He 
has made certain alterations in his Cabinet 
which appear to be in the nature of an experi- 
ment. 


Lord Tweedmouth, the man who received 
the Kaiser’s famous letter, and told nobody 
about it, and then was surprised to see it in 
all the papers, has given up his seals as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and they have been 
handed to Mr. McKenna, a young man who 
has just served one turn as Minister for Edu- 
cation. Another schoolmaster, Dr. Macna- 
mara, has gone with him as Parliamentary 
Secretary. They may prove to be square 
pegs in round holes, but we have one natural 
hope, viz.: that they will never forget, as the 
schoolmaster teaches, “twice one are two.” 
We have to maintain a two-nower standard, 
and it is only possible to do it by rule of 
multiplication. 


A Month of Disaster 


During the month of April we, ourselves, 
have been sending our own navy to the bottom 
of the sea. I do not intend to speak at all 
lightly of disaster, but to put a solemn truth 
in as few words as possible. The Berwick 
first cut the destroyer Tiger in two and lost 
35 lives during night maneuvers off St. Cath- 
erine’s Point, and next the American liner 
has sunk the cruiser Gladiator, and sent 36 
men to death. It is curious to note, in passing, 
that the Gladiator saw the Tiger go down, and 
was responsible for a number of heroic rescues, 
and by the strange irony of fate, she herself 
has succumbed in similar fashion inside a 
few short weeks. In neither case does there 
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appear to be blame attaching to anyone. Night 
operations, if they are to be of any value, must 
be carrien on under war conditions, and in 
darkness, and the men must tarry their lives 
in their hands. The ordinary civilian con- 
veniently overlooks the sailor’s awful risks, 
and thinks of him only as a “Jolly Tar,” who 
dances hornpipes, drinks rum and possesses a 
sweetheart in every port. The “ill wind” of 
April may, therefore, have blown some good 
if it has only awakened the public conscience 
a little. The St. Paul ran into the Gladiator 
while blinded by a blizzard. Our forefathers, 
more devout than we, would say the cruiser 
was destroyed by “An act of God.” It was a 
way they had of looking at an accident. It 
was a beautiful expression of dependence on 
a superhuman power, and shames the custom 
of to-day which rushes here and there in a 
reckless determination to fix blame upon 
somebody. One thing we are all proud of: 
The gallant spirit of the British sailor has 
been once more exemplified. He stood to at- 
tention while the vessel heeled over just as 
he did eighty years ago on the deck of the 
doomed Birkenhead off the coast of Africa. 


England Must Win 


Viscount Esher and the German Emperor 
are at it again. That is to say, his lordship 
was stung by the Kaiser’s advice to him to 
stick to drainpipes and leave navies alone, and 
in The National Review he hits straight from 
the shoulder. Starting with the premise that 
the center of gravity of maritime power has 
shifted from the Mediterranean to the North 
Sea, and that Germany’s acquisition of naval 
strength has forced England to look after her- 
self and pass on the control of the Pacific to 
other hands, he says the answer is simple, 
direct and free. “For every ship which our 
great rival builds, we must build two of equal 
strength. Let Germany force the pace, but let 
England win the race.” Personally, without 
committing myself, I should say from personal 
acquaintance, Lord Esher would be more at 
home in laying down sound doctrines than 
drainpipes, and he is but reiterating what I 
have so frequently written you, that the “Ger- 
man Menace” is the bogey of our legislators. 
Lord Esher is no alarmist. He may be a 
dreamer. He may be cross with the German 
Emperor. But a long career has shown him to 
be the possessor of remarkable foresight. 
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The noble lord has certainly given a power- 
ful impetus to those who assert that Sir John 
Fisher and the Board of Admiralty are sleep- 
ing in a fool’s paradise. And it is just pos- 
sible the Government, who has had one or 
two nasty knocks lately, will begin to see the 
value of arguing in Dreadnoughts instead of 
pounds, shillings and pence. But, of course, 
all the agitators do not see eye to eye. Some 
declare we are straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel. Japan, says one expert, not Ger- 
many, is our “Menace.” “The money we have 
lent our ally,” he goes on, “is being used to 
cut our throats.” The simile is somewhat 
mixed, but none the less is it true, that before 
to-day money has contributed to the cutting 
of a man’s throat. Another says we are get- 
ting too thick with France, and the end is 
bound to be a quarrel. Again there are some 
who would stop us building five ships for the 
Russian navy, on the ground that they are only 
intended in the long run to drive us out of 
Northern waters. As to the United States, 
the meddlesome aver that the inability of her 
wandering navy to accept our Government's 
invitation to put in at an English port is a 
sign of hostility. Ah, well, in the multitude 
of counsellors, says the good book, there is 
wisdom. It is undoubtedly wise to keep your 
eyes open and to read the signs of the times. 
But it is not wise to develop nervousness and 
to begin to look upon shadows as realities. 


Leviathans of the Deep 


A good deal of “patching” is going on, and, 
if a startling letter I have received from a 
naval correspondent be true, of a cheap and 
nasty kind. He refers to his own ship (it is 
expedient not to mention names) and says he 
could tear some of the repairs to pieces with 
his own hands. Though not given to fear 
ghosts, he admits a growing disclination for an 
encounter with anything more formidabile than 
a floating spar. This is hardly a reassuring 
report, but a mad craze for economy may lead 
a nation to the most dangerous lengths. More- 
over, if the news gets abroad it will still fur- 
ther handicap recruiting, which is bad enough 
already. We've got the ships, we’ve got the 
money, but we haven’t got the men. Nucleus 
crews are being bandied about from ship to 
ship for appearance sake. It is impossible for 
the Admiralty to conceal the fact much longer, 
and something will have to be done speedily 
to make the navy what it used to be—the 
more attractive of the services. By the way, 
talking of repairs, no less than £64,521 is to 
be spent on an extensive refit of the battle- 
ship Implacable, just home from six and a 
half years’ continuous service on the Mediter- 
ranean station, before recommissioning for the 
Channel Fleet. 


The Dreadnought is once more the subject 
of newspaper paragraphs. This magnificent 
battleship has a contract speed of 21 knots, 
and during her full-power trials before ac- 
ceptance, she substantially exceeded this. On 
her run from the Firth of Forth to Devonport 


recently, Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman gave 
orders for a full-power test in the North Sea, 
and for twelve consecutive hours she main- 
tained an average speed of 20.4 knots, at one 
time developing more than 24,000 horse-power, 
which is 1,000 in excess of constant require- 
ments. The weather was favorable, and the 
sea smooth, but that does not detract from 
a performance which shows that this leviathan 
of the deep is indeed a marvel. Of the new 
cruiser-battleship Jndomitable, too, we shall 
soon hear remarkable stories. She is described 
as the pioneer warship of her class, and the 
most powerful cruiser afloat. Very few de- 
tails of her construction have been allowed to 
leak out, and when she steamed into Ports- 
mouth the other day police were stationed to 
keep unauthorized persons away, while the 
crew have been threatened with all sorts of 
penalties if they are found giving out informa- 
tion. This is a new departure, and goes to 
show that old John Bull has come to realize 
the absurdity of giving his secrets away to 
the wide, wide world. When the Dreadnought 
was launched, the favored photographer 
throughout was a foreigner! 


According to an official return, the annual 
cost, in full commission, of British battleships, 
destroyers and torpedo boats, taking interest 
at 3 per cent. and allowing for interest, de- 
preciation of capital, wages of officers and 
crew, and a proportionate charge for pensions, 
repairs, renewals and other necessary items, 
and also ‘assuming a life of 20 years in the 
case of battleships, and ten years in the case 
of torpedo boat destroyers and first-class tor- 
pedo boats respectively, is—first-class battle- 
ships, £231,500; torpedo boat destroyers, £17,- 
500; and first-class torpedo boats, £6,100. 


Pigeon-wires and Marconi-grams 


There is a fluttering in the dovecotes. The 
naval pigeon service, instituted a little over 
ten years ago at Portsmouth, and since then 
extended to every naval base, is to be abolished 
for the reason that wireless telegraphy has 
made it out of date. This step, surely, is 
premature. Wireless telegraphy is only yet in 
its infancy, and has had no trial in actual 
warfare. The Admiralty are paying £5,000 
a year for a term of years, for the right of 
using the Marconi system, and there is no 
doubt that for ship-and-ship and ship-and-shore 
work it is a success. But in the case of a 
naval war, there would be circumstances in 
which it could not possibly be used, as for 
instance on tugs, fishing boats and so forth, 
requisitioned for scouting purposes. Here 
pigeons would be a means of communicating 
with the base, and if they are to depart nothing 
remains. The cost of the lofts was about 
£400 a year, and but a paltry saving will be 
effected. 


Personnel 


Admiral Lord Charles Beresford denies that 
he is about to haul down his flag on the King 
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Edward VII in consequence of ill-health. He 
cheerily says, “I have never been better in my 
life, and have quite recovered from my first 
serious illness about two months ago.” Vice- 
Admiral Sir W. H. Fawkes has succeeded 
Sir Lewis Beaumont in command at Devon- 
port, and Capt. A. Y. Moggridge, late flag 
captain to Admiral Sir G. H. U. Noel, has 
taken up his duties as commodore at Devon- 
port Royal Naval Barracks. These are the 
only personal changes of any consequence to 
chronicle, and go to prove that in spite of all 
kinds of rumors the ‘‘old firm’’—tried and true 
—is still running the British navy. 
The Pride of the Army 

During the reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
there were fears that the Secretary of State 
for War would go up higher and become Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But Mr. Haldane 
is the author of the only Act which the pres- 
ent government have pushed through to a 
successful conclusion, and it was imperative 
that he should continue to take care of the 
tender yearling. As a matter of fact, it is 
extremely doubtful if there was one in the 
Cabinet with sufficient grasp of military detail 
to take over the work. You may shift young- 
sters from the Education Board to the Ad- 
miralty. That is all right, because Admiralty 
proceedings are secret. But the War Office is 
the butt of all the wit and wisdom, the sarcasm 
and raillery that congregates on the floor of 
our Parliament. So Mr. Haldane,’ perforce, 
sticks to his guns, in more senses than one; 
and went off for his Easter holidays to Ger- 
many, where, say his enemies, he gets good 
advice as to how the British army should be 
managed. 


The guns—that is the question which is up- 
permost in our minds. The proposal that there 
shall be “amateur gunners” in the new Terri- 
torial Army has produced an interesting con- 
troversy. The artillery of the Regular Army, 
the “flower of the flock,” has become dis- 
affected in consequence. Hitherto it has been 
generally accepted that you cannot “make” 
an efficient artilleryman under five years, and 
the presumption now that it can be done in 
six months leaves those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day the choice of two 
alternatives,—either they have been duping the 
nation, or they are a set of dunces. It is use- 
less to reason that the average citizen soldier 
is, as often as not, a skilled, intelligent man, 
far above the raw material of the ordinary 
recruit. There is only one Royal Regiment 
in the British army, and that is the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, who, when with their 
guns, take the right of the line on parade. 
Their prestige is unassailed, or rather it was 
till the new force came upon the scene. I 
have seen most continental armies, I have been 
with the Royal Artillery in action, I have 
witnessed their astonishing horsemanship at 
Aldershot, and I say they are what they claim 
to be, “The Pride of the British Army.” Woe 
to him who shall lower that pride. 
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But I do not think Mr. Haldane, the War 
Office, or the Army Council want to lower 
it. So far in our history the tapping of the 
civilian element has brought forth most ex- 
cellent infantrymen. Is it not feasible to be- 
lieve there is also a rich vein of artillerymen, 
engineers, medicos and transport-men? On 
all hands it is agreed that volunteers cannot 
train themselves in gunnery, range-finding, sig- 
nalling, riding, driving, the usages of field 
equipment, harness, and so forth. Nor can 
they hope to make themselves efficient in the 
preservation of material, such as guns, car- 
riages, wagons, ammunition, and so forth. Ac- 
cordingly it is suggested that officers and men 
leaving the Royal Artillery shall be invited to 
form training batteries, which shall permeate 
the volunteers and take the field with them if 
necessary. This is what the authorities wanted 
in the first place, but it meant an expenditure 
of a few thousand pounds, and they were afraid 
to approach the treasury. So they have thrown 
a sprat to catch a mackerel, and the public 
outcry may reach the stony heart of the na- 
tion’s cashier. Lord Denhigh, commanding 
the Honorable Artillery Company of London 
(who never will forget their visit to New 
York’s hospitable shores some two years ago), 
is very keen on this question, and he has the 
advantage of the ear of the King. 


Making Both Ends Meet 


You may be interested to learn that, despite 
all that has been written and telegraphed, the 
old volunteers are coming forward very slowly 
to serve under the altered and slightly more 
onerous conditions of service as Territorials. 
They have till the end of next June to make 
up their minds whether they will transfer or 
not, and it is a weary time of waiting for those 
County Associations who settled down to the 
work of raising their quota on April 1st. Mar- 
ried privates are especially chary. For them 
there is to be no separation allowance while 
in camp, nor is there to be any compensation 
for injuries received. It is a duel between 
duty to wife and family, and King and country. 
The Special Reserve, the second line of this 
new army (the Territorials are the third), is 
faring better. This line makes a strong ap- 
peal to the disappearing militia, and when I 
add that under existing regulations a Special 
Reservist can earn more money, with half the 
ties, than the regular soldier, it will be seen 
that it is an enviable branch of the service. 
The War Office did not intend the Special 
Reservist to be in such an advantageous posi- 
tion—there was an error in framing the regu- 
lations which cannot be amended with dignity, 
at such an early date. 


Increasing attention is being riveted on the 
subject of pay in the Regular Army, and the 
junior officer is promised a rise as early as 
possible. This is a politic move, seeing that 
we require a few thousand officers to complete 
the establishment. For the last two or three 
years there have been all sorts of orders to 
the officer, with a view to reducing his liv- 
ing expenses, but they have made little impres- 
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sion. The youth who comes up from Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst, especially to a cavalry 
regiment, and looks at every halfpenny, is 
bound to have a bitter time. His pay, on the 
other hand, is not sufficient for him to go the 
pace, and unless he has a private income there 
is trouble that way. It is manifest, too, that 
one cannot put the best into his work if he 
is continually striving to make both ends meet. 
[he question must be tackled in some shape 
or form, because the shortage is so serious, 
and an outbreak of war would find some regi- 
ments in a parlous predicament. 


The rank and file would not, of course, ob- 
ject to better pay, and it is promised them in 
the dim and distant future. But what they 
would prefer is some assurance of employment 
when they leave the colors. Just now the 
labor and socialist propaganda is very strong, 
and it is moving heaven and earth to get old 
soldiers turned away from government offices. 
They deem it unjust that an ex-sailor or ex- 
soldier should have any preferential treat- 
ment. The movement is having some effect, 
for last year the police force of the United 
Kingdom, for which these men are especially 
adapted, took on fewer hands than usual. The 
railway companies, be it said to their credit, 
remained staunch and to-day are employing 
over 20,000 old soldiers. A committee at the 
War Office is sending around appealing cir- 
culars to employers of labor, but it will be 
about as useful as presenting an ultimatum 
to a runaway horse. The committee, how- 
ever, realize that the British Army of to-day 
is not the army who swore in. Flanders and 
ran riot in the Peninsula; but a cultivated, 
disciplined body of men, in the prime of life 
at 40 to 45, and calculated to raise the tone of 
civilian life when they say good bye to the 
barrack square. 


The Northwest Frontier Again 


Our little affair with the Zakha Khel, on the 
Northwest Frontier of India, means promo- 
tion for Major-Gen. Sir James Willcocks, who 
commanded the operations. At the moment 
of writing the same General is coping with a 
rising of the Mohmands, a neighboring tribe, 
and it has in it the germs of a serious cam- 
paign because the Afghans may be somewhere 
in the rear. We have vivid recollections of 1880 
and of the fighting qualities of the Afghan, 
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and we want no repetition. Possibly Lord Kit- 
chener’s reorganized Indian army may add to 
its triumphs ere this reaches you, but already 
we have lost a dozen or more gallant men. 
These frontier squabbles are a source of con- 
stant worry, and if it is true that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan is annoyed because he was not 
consulted about the recent Anglo-Russian 
treaty, we shall require more troops than usual 
in the district. 


Scouts—Journalists—and Horses 


Lieut.-Gen. Baden Powell, who made his 
name in connection with the defence of Mafe- 
king during the Boer war, is trying an interest- 
ing experiment. He is training a number of 
lads to become scouts. Alluded to, as he often 
is, as the most accomplished scout of the 
British Army, he should be able to thoroughly 
inculcate his ideas. He is teaching the boys 
to observe and reflect, to note small things 
that are commonly passed by, and to be able, 
in his own words, to look out for themselves. 
While inspector of Cavalry he put his system 
into practical use, with the result that there is 
now a scout’s badge for which a man may 
qualify. 


Efforts are to be made in the coming session 
of Parliament to limit the publication of news 
in time of war. This is the result of “lessons” 
taught by the Japanese and by the Boer war. 
The latter produced one or two breaches of 
good faith on the part of accredited jour- 
nalists. They meant to do nothing wrong. 
but competition—enterprise—call it what you 
will—seduced them from the path of honor. 
After all, however, there was a press censor, 
drawing a decent salary, and it is difficult to 
see what more can be done save to prohibit, 
(as Lord Kitchener would), the presence of 
newspaper men at the front altogether. 


Well nigh at the eleventh hour, the Govern- 
ment is making a move in the direction of 
ensuring a supply of horses for the army. 
Only a few paltry pounds have been spent 
yearly in the encouragement of horse breed- 
ing, and the sum is now to be raised to £35,- 
ooo. We are terribly short, and it would be 
practically impossible for our artillery and 
cavalry at Aldershot to mobilize, as they are 
supposed to do, at a moment's notice. 


If the United States were to become involved in war with a first-class 
foreign power, it would have to put into the field as a first line of defense 
250,000 men; this mobilization would speedily have to be followed by others 


until a million men should be under arms. 


Under existing authority the Presi- 


dent is authorized to raise the strength of the Army to 100,000 men, but only 


when he deems an emergency demands. 
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The Hon. James Bryce, the British Ambas- 
sador, and Mrs. Bryce were the guests of hon- 
or at the Naval Academy, Tuesday April 27. 
The visit was of a private nature. Commander 
Benson, Commandant of Midshipmen, met the 
party at the depot and took them to the Acad- 
emy. The party visited all the departments of 
the Academy and saw the casket containing 
the remains of John Paul Jones. They met 
the heads of the departments, witnessed many 
drills and were entertained at luncheon by 
Commander Benson. During the afternoon 
they went down in the hold of the submarine 
boat Viper. The Ambassador expressed his 
opinion of the Academy in the simple words, 
“Tt’s grand!” 


Mrs. O. C. Badger, mother of Captain C. 
J. Badger, Superintendent of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, died at the Superintendent’s resi- 
dence about 10 o’clock Monday evening, May 
4. Mrs. Badger was advanced in years and 
since her health has been failing during the 
last several months, her death was not un- 
expected. She was the widow of the late 
Commodore Oscar C. Badger, U. S. N., who 
died in 1899 after an active and distinguished 
career in the Navy. The funeral services were 
conducted at Captain Badger’s residence, and 
on May 6 the body was carried to Washington 
on a special car for interment in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. 


Captain Chas. J. Badger, Superintendent ot 
the U. S. N. A., will continue his duties here 
for another year. This news was received 
by everyone with great delight. He is ex- 
tremely popular with everyone and commands 
the unlimited respect and admiration of every 
midshipman at the Academy. He has estab- 
lished a high standard of descipline at the 
Academy, and in general the present adminis- 
tration has met with success in every direc- 
tion. 


We shall appreciate the 


The Navy Department has received a report 
from the Superintendent of the U. S. N. A. 
stating that fifty-four midshipmen have been 
physically disqualified as a result of the re- 
cent examinations for promotion. No action 
has been taken, as yet, but in the cases of the 
thirteen first classmen who have been disquali- 
fied it is believed that they will receive their 
diplomas if they pass the annual mental ex- 
aminations the last of this month. Defective 
vision is the most common ailment. 


The Naval Academy authorities have notified 
about thirty of the two hundred candidates 
who took their mental examination for en- 
trance to the U. S. N. A. in Washington dur- 
ing the month of April, that they have passed. 
A large percentage of the candidates failed to 
attain the passing marks as required. Quite 
a number of the papers have not been exam- 
ined yet. while none of those who took their 
examination in different parts of the country, 
other than Washington, have heard from their 
papers. A full list will be published about 
May 20, and the physical examinations will be- 
gin about June 8. 


The following have passed mentally, and will 
be given their physical examination as soon 
as practicable: 

C. S. Allen, twenty-second New York; J. S. 
Abbott, fifth Arkansas; L. B. Ard, third Ala 
bama; T. S. Boyd, twenty-first Pennsylvania ; 
C. B. Byrne, at large, South Dakota; R. D. 
Brown, sixth Tennessee; D. Boyden, second 
Illinois; L. H. Black, thirty-fourth New York; 
C. W. Dashiel, senatorial, Maryland; D. De- 
treville, eighth Texas; F. W. Grube, sixth 
Wisconsin; R. A. Hall, senatorial, Nebraska; 
J. R. Jackling, at large, Michigan; D. W. 
Johnson, seventh Iowa; E. E. Leahy, sena- 
torial, Wisconsin; G. A. Lockwood, Jr., sena- 
torial, Missouri; H. G. Miller, twenty-second 
Wisconsin; C. W. McNair, second Georgia; 
Roy Pfaff, second Oklahoma; R. E. B. Rice, 
third Nebraska; M. B. Tisdale, second Min- 
nesota; H. Weaver, twenty-seventh New York; 
R. H. Wakeman, first Kansas; M. Bacharias, 
senatorial, Florida; R. E. Byrd, Jr., seventh 
Virginia; D. W. Hamilton, at large, New 
Mexico; R. Louden, tenth Iowa. 


Midn. Jerome C. Hunsaker, of Saginaw, 
Mich., will be the honor man of the Class of 
1908. Midn. E. R. Norton, of Portland, Me., 
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gave him a good race, and for awhile it looked 
as if Norton was the man. Yet it seems that 
Hunsaker has pulled his general average up 
quite a good deal during the past two months. 
Norton, however, is sure of second place, 
while Geo. W. Struble, of Portland, Ore., will 
get third place. 


The Class of ’93, U. S. N. A., held its re- 
union here Saturday, May 8. They took lunch- 
eon with Lieut.-Commander J. R. J. Ryan 
(93) at the Officers’ Club and then witnessed 
the track meet with Columbia and the base- 
ball game with Georgetown in the afternoon. 
They spent the remainder of their time look- 
ing over the Naval Academy, and about 7 P. 
M. left for Washington where they gave a 
swell dinner at the New Willard. ‘The fol- 
lowing graduates were in the party: Proctor, 
Trench, Ward, Price, Nutting, Ryan, Camp- 
bell, Doddredge, Brady, Montgomery, Peug- 
net and Powelson. 


A simple but beautiful marble shaft has 
been reared in Arlington Cemetery to mark 
the grave of Midshipman James Thomas 
Cruse, who met death last summer through 
injuries received in an explosion in the tur- 
ret of the battleship Georgia while at target 
practice in Cape Cod Bay. A small bronze 
plate on the shaft shows the class crest of 
the class of 1907 at the Naval Academy, con- 
sisting of an eagle on a fish torpedo, and the 
epitaph reads: 

“His own unselfish words when aid 
was offered make his epitaph: ‘Never 
mind me; I’m all right; look after 
those other fellows.” 


Midshipman Cruse was a son of Major and 
Mrs. Thomas Cruse, the former being now 
Quartermaster at the Army Depot, Boston. 
Born at Owensboro, Kentucky, on December 
2, 1887, Cruse spent his early days in travel- 
ing about the country with his parents to the 
different Army stations. At the age of thir- 
teen he circumnavigated the globe with his 
mother, and at the age of seventeen entered 
the Naval Academy, where he took a very 
high stand in his class in languages and 
athletics, and gained the gold medal given by 
the Navy Department for general excellence 
in athletics. When in 1906 there was a great 
demand for officers to command the new bat- 
tleships which had just been completed, and 
eighty-six members of the class of 1907 were 
selected, on account of their high standing, 
to be graduated on September 12, 1906,— 
practically a year ahead of time,—Cruse stood 
number eight. 

The memory of this brave young midship- 
man is also commemorated upon a_ bronze 
tablet in the beautiful Memorial Hall at the 
Naval Academy. 


Every Navy girl looks forward to the First- 
Class German in June. It is considered one 
of the highest honors that a midshipman can 
bestow upon a girl friend, to invite her to be 
his. partner for the german. Only members 
of the graduating class “rate’’ this dance, and 
only the members of the class with their part- 


ners are seen on the floor. Beautiful and 
expensive favors are always given out at the 
german by the ladies who act in the capacity 
of “official chaperones.” 

The class german of the 1908 class will be 
held on Thursday evening, June 4. 


The Easter hop was by far the best of 
the season, in fact, it was so well attended 
that the floor was crowded with dancers 
throughout the evening. The gymnasium was 
made more, attractive by a display of signal 
flags of all descriptions draping from the 
high arches to the balcony and bunting meshed 
in the balcony railing. Twenty-five dances 
were provided for besides several extras. The 
dancing continued for about ten minutes after 
midnight, and even then no one was anxious 
to quit. Mrs. Ziegemeier, wife of Lieut.-Com- 
mander Ziegemeier, U. S. N., received with 
Midn. H. F. D. Davis, Mrs. Ziegemeier wore 
a handsome gown of white lace over silk and 
carried a magnificent bunch of American 
Beauties. 


One of the “Extra Hops” given during 
the month of May was held in the gymnasium 
Saturday evening, May 2, and was well at- 
tended. Mrs. Bullard, wife of Lieut.-Com- 
mander W. H. Bullard, U. S. N., received with 
Midn. J. S. Lowell. A feature of the hop was 
the “barn dance,” which was the eleventh num- 
ber on the program. Everyone who danced 
this new dance enjoyed it immensely and it 
must have pleased the spectators, for they en- 
cored until it was repeated. 


Midn. P. R. Baker, of the Plebe class, is at 
the Naval Academy with a broken arm. The 
injury is the result of a very foolish stunt. 
Baker’s room-mate dared him to jump out of 
a window of the second floor to the court, 
about twenty-five feet below. Baker jumped, 
landing on his left ear and elbow. 


Basball 


The game with Dartmouth on April 15 was 
canceled on account of rain. 


Lehigh was defeated on April 16 by a score 
of 10-8. Hambsch’s batting was the feature 
of the game. He came to the bat four times— 
was hit once by Serfass (L.) and in the re- 
maining chances got a single, a three-base hit 
and a home run. Sterner (L.) made a three- 
base hit in the third inning when the bases 
were full and scored a minute later on Ser- 
fass’ single. Meade started to pitch for the 
Navy, but was displaced by Van Auken in 
the fourth inning. 

0 x-—-I0 
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Lehigh 


The game scheduled for April 18 with 
Columbia had to be called in the beginning 
of the first inning on account of rain. The 
score stood 1-0 in the Navy’s favor. 


Practice games were played April 20 and 
21 with Harvard. Four innings were played 
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each afternoon. In the first one neither side 
scored but in the second the Navy led by 4-o. 


After winning eight straight games the Mid- 
shipmen lost to Harvard on April 22 by a 
score of 7-0. Hicks’ pitching for the visitors 
was decidedly the best work that has been 
done here this year. At no time during the 
game were the Midshipmen able to do any 
batting. Gillam got a single in the first in- 
ning, which was the only hit Hicks allowed. 
In the ninth inning Aronson (H.) hurt his 
head in sliding to second base. He was taken 
to the Navy hospital and Dr. Finney, of Bal- 
timore, was sent for. Upon examination it 
was found that the young man was not seri- 
ously hurt. Douglas pitched the last three 
innings for the Navy and allowed but one 
run. At times he was a little wild, but on the 
whole he proved a mystery for the visitors. 
Navy 
Harvard 


The Midshipmen evened up with Harvard 
on April 23 by a score of 5-3 Douglas pitched 
a splendid game, allowing but three hits and 
striking out seven men. The Navy team went 
in to win and started the first inning with 
three runs. Hartford, who pitched for Har- 
vard, was a little weak during the first few 
innings. In trying to catch a man at second, 
he threw wild and permitted a man on third 
base to score. 


The best game played here this season was 
that against Pennsylvania. From start to 
finish the game was a beautiful exhibition of 
our national sport. Not until the ninth in- 
ning did any one score. In the ninth Lan- 
phier was given his base on balls; Hambsch 
was allowed to run for him. Bacon _fol- 
lowed with a single and Gillam advanced both 
Hambsch and Bacon with a sacrifice. Wilson 
followed Gillam to the bat and bunted along 
the third-base line. Wood (P.) tried to throw 
Wilson out at first, as it was too late to 
catch Hambsch at home plate. Penn.’s first 
baseman looked around and saw something 
moving away from third base and then threw 
to home. But he was too late—Bacon was 
half-way to the bench. Both teams fielded 
beautifully. Gillam stopped several that look- 
ed impossible for a five-footer. 


0000000 2 x-—2 
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Penn. 

The Midshipmen won a third victory from 
St. John’s on April 29 by a score of 7-0. 
Douglas pitched for the Navy and allowed 
only one hit. Bosley, who did the pitching for 
St. John’s, is entirely out of his class in play 
ing with the local college and should have a 
better chance to show what he is worth. Bris- 
coe, who caught for the Collegians, was, as 
usual, very much in evidence. In the ninth in- 
ning he and the umpire were discussing the 
newest dime novel “Asleep at the Switch,” and 
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two Midshipmen ambled in from third base. 


Navy 0201011 2x—?7 
St. Johns 00000000 0—0 


The game scheduled for April 30 with Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of North 
Carolina could not be played—due to a heavy 
rain. 


In a poorly played game the Midshipmen 
were defeated on May 2 by the University of 
North Carolina. The scorestood 6-4. Van 
Auken started the game for the Navy, but it 
proved one of his off days, and he retired for 
Lanphier in the fourth inning. During the 
last half of the fifth the game was interrupted 
by rain. About thirty minutes later, however, 
it was resumed, but no more was done. 
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The game scheduled with Washington and 
Lee for May 6 was called off on account of 
rain. The game, which was to have been 
played May 7, with William and Mary, suffer 
ed the same fate. 


The fourteenth game proved to be the third 
defeat this year. Georgetown won on May 
Q by a score of 3-1. The Navy was given 
four errors and these were more or less re- 
sponsible for Georgetown’s victory. Gillam got 
in some good batting by getting a three-base 
hit and a single. Wilson made the only other 
hit for the Navy. Georgetown was credited 
with seven hits. 

0900100000—-!I 
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Georgetown 


Lacrosse 


In the second game ever held here the Mid- 
shipmen were defeated by Harvard by a score 
of 7-1. Great improvement was shown in the 
Midshipmen’s play over their work against 
Johns Hopkins, but even at that they were 
unable to grapple with Harvard’s seasoned 
players. 


The lacrosse game on April 30 against Bal- 
timore City College resulted in a Navy victory. 
The score was 4-2. The Midshipmen’s play 
was much faster and more accurate, and de- 
cided improvement in stick work was shown 
throughout the game. McGuire, Hill and Hib- 
bard did splendid work for the Navy. 


Rifle Shooting 


On May 2, the Midshipmen rifle team de- 
feated the officers of the National Guard of 
Maryland by a score of 2,335 to 2,176. Denney 
had the highest score with a total of 208 out 
of a possible 250. This is an annual event 
between the two teams. The following Mid- 
shipmen shot for the Navy: Davis, C. C.; 
Mailley; Smith, W. W.; Porter, H. H.; Wil- 
son, E. E.; Heiberg, Denney, Peoples, Brad- 
ley, Parker, Lee, Smith, H. T. 


The Midshipmen defeated the officers’ team 
from the District of Columbia N. G. by a score 








of 2,392 to 2,339 on May goth. Col. Reidhel 
derfer, N. G., was high man with 214 out of 
a possible 250. Midn. Davis, C. C., came next 
with 207. The Midshipmen’s team was com- 
posed of: Lee, Brandt, H. T. Smith, Gunther, 
Davis, C. C., Mailley, Heiberg, Wilson, E. E., 
Porter, H. H., Stark, Bradley, Denney. 


Crew 


Outweighed fourteen pounds to the man, 
the Midshipmen rowed a plucky race against 
Harvard May 2 and were defeated by one- 
quarter length. The starboard side of the boat 
was weakened considerably by the loss of two 
men, and the coxswain experienced great diffi- 
culty in keeping the boat in the course. It was 
a hard race from start to finish and at the end 
Davis, R. H., was nearer dead than alive from 
trying to do the work of the two absentees on 
his side of the boat. Kinkaid and McKee 
rowed their last race for the Navy in this 
event. Kinkaid failed on his ears in his 
physical examination for graduation and had 
to stop his crew work in order to get into 
shape for a re-examination. McKee has been 
troubled with rheumatism for some time past. 
The crew was made up as follows: Bow, 
Davis; 2, Ainsworth; 3, Leighton; 4, Bagg; 
5, McKee; 6, Rockwell; 7, Richardson; 
Stroke, Kinkaid. 


The Midshipmen won both races from 
Columbia on the 9th. The Navy came back 
stronger than ever and their defeat at the 
hands of Harvard must have helped do the 
trick. The four boats were started together. 
Both Navy crews got the best of the start 
but Columbia pulled up in the first quarter 
mile. At this point the varsity boats began 
to gain distance over the others, but between 
the two second crews it was a hard fight all 
the way to the finish. Columbia’s first crew 
led the Navy’s first by one-half a length until 
within two hundred yards of the finish. At 
this point the Midshipmen made the spurt 
which characterizes all their races, and won 
by one-quarter of a length. The difference in 
time was one-fifth of a second. There were 
about four length of open water between 
Columbia’s first crew and Navy's second. 
Navy’s second boat won from Columbia’s sec- 
ond by one-half a length. Great credit is due 
Coach Glendon and his pupils for their won- 
derful race. Disappointment after disappoint- 
men has overtaken the crew this season and 
it speaks volumes for the ability of those con- 
cerned that they were able to master the diffi- 
culties that confronted them. To win a race 
with two new men in the boat and the rest 
of the crew rearranged is no small accomplish- 
ment. 

The Navy boats were rowed as follows: 


Varsity ond Crew 
3ow —Davis, R. H. Bow Friedel 
2 —Ainsworth 2 —Crosby 
3 —Zenor 3 —RBernhard 
4 —Bagg 4 — Reinicke 
5 —Leighton 5 Johnson 
6 —Guiller 6 —King 


7 —Richardson —Merring 
Stroke—Rockwell (capt.) Stroke—Elliott 
Coxswain—Roberts Coxswain—Williams 


Time, 10 m. 23 1-5 sec. 
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Track 

In a dual track meet with Johns Hopkins 
University on May 2 the Navy won by a score 
of 67 points to 27. The track was extremely 
heavy, due to several days’ rain and even dur- 
ing the meet rain fell most of the time. Midn. 
R. A. Burg, captain of the Navy team, ran 
the 220-yard low hurdles in 26 2-5 seconds. 
The Academy record, which was established 
by Burg last year, was 27 seconds. The visit- 
ing team was out of the running at the very 
start. In five events, the 220-yard dash, the 
440-yard dash, 100-yard dash, shot-put and 
120-yard hurdle the Midshipmen took all the 
points. Besides the events Johns Hopkins 
took first place in three and the Navy won 
the remaining four. Emmet, of the Navy 
team, won the mile run in fine shape. After 
being led until the last lap he beat out his man 
by several yards. The summary of the events 
is given below: 

too-yard dash—Won by Carey (N.); 2d, 
Burg (N.); time, 101-5 seconds. 

120-yard high hurdles—Won by Shafroth 
(N.); 2d, Turner (N.); time, 16 3-5 seconds. 

220-yard low hurdles—Won by Burg (N.); 
2d, Stewart (H.); time, 262-5 seconds. 

220-yard dash—Won by Carey (N.); 2d, 
Nicholas (N.); time, 24 seconds. 

Half-mile run—Won by Emmett (N.); 2d, 
Yost (N.); time 2 minutes 61-5 seconds. 

44o-yard dash—Won by Emmet (N.); 2d, 
Stollenwerck (H.); time 533-5 seconds. 

Mile run—Won by Rankin (N.); 2d, Bren- 
ton (H.); time, 4 minutes 34 seconds. 

High jump—Won by Burgan (H.); 2d, 
Northcroft (N.); height, 5 feet 334 inches. 

Pole Vault—Won by Bridgman (H.); 2d, 
Edwards (N.); height to feet. 

Shot-put—Won by Northcroft (N.); 2d, 
McCaughey (H.); distance, 36 feet 8 inches. 

Broad jump—Won by Grates (N.); 2d, 
Dening (H.); Distance, 20 feet 113% inches. 

Hammer throw—Won by Northcroft (N.); 
2d, Miller (H.); distance, 118 feet. 


In a track meet held on May oth Columbia 
was swamped by a score of 78-39. Three 
Academy records were broken. Midn. Le 
Bourgeois threw the hammer 121 feet 3 inches, 
breaking the former record which he held by 
2 feet 2% inches. Midn. Carmichael ran the 
2 miles in 10 minutes 8 3-5 seconds. The old 
record for the 2 miles was 10 minutes 19 sec- 
onds. Donelson broke the record for the 
broad jump by 5 inches, making the new rec- 
ord 21 feet 8 inches. Carey of the Navy did 
the best individual work by winning two first 
places. Carmichael led the entire distance in 
the 2-mile and won by a yard. Hall, of 
Columbia, ran in excellent shape and deserves 
a great deal of credit for the finish he made. 

Points were awarded as follows: First, 5 
points; second, 3 points; third, 1 point. 

120-yerd high hurdles—Won by Shafroth 
(N); 2d, Davis, H. F. D. (N.); 3d. Graham 
(C.) ; time, 16 2-5 seconds. 

Too-yard dash—Won by Carey (N.): 2d, 
Burg (N.); 3d, Kimbal (C.); time, 10 sec 
onds. 
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220-yard low hurdles—Won by Burg (N.); 
2d, Hein (N.); 3d, Murray (C.) ; time, 26 3-5 
seconds. 

440-yard dash—Won by Zink (C.); 2d, 
Strother (N.); 3d, Smith (C.); time 524-5 
seconds. 

Mile run—Won by Hoynes (C.); 2d, Ran- 
kin (N.); 3d, Sanders (C.); time, 4 minutes 


32 seconds. 


Two-mile run—Won by Carmichael (N.); 
2d, Hall (C.); 3d, Smith (C.); time, io 
minutes 8 3-5 seconds. 

20-yard dash—Won by Carey (N.); 2d, 


Burg (N.); 3d, Hutchinson (C.); time 23 2-5 
seconds. 

Half-mile run—Won by Emmet (N.); 2d, 
Zink (C.); 3d, Hoynes (C.); time 2 minutes 
34-5 seconds. 

Hammer throw—Won by Le Bourgois (N.) ; 
2d, Northcroft (N.); 3d, Pollock (C.); dis- 
tance, 121 feet 3 inches. 

Shot-put—Won by Northcroft (N.); 2d, 
Grassi (C.); 3d, Ryan (C.); distance, 37 feet 
10 inches. 

Broad jump—Won by Donelson (N.); 2d, 
Norton (N.); 3d, Gaebelein (C.); distance, 
21 feet 8 inches. 

High jump—Northcroft (N.) and Ryan (C) 
tied for first place; 3d, Ware (C.); height, 
5 feet 6% inches. 

Pole vault—Won by Babcock 


- (C.) ; 
Stephenson (N.); height, ro feet. 


2d, 


On June 6 the first, second and third classes 
of midshipmen will embark for their summer 
cruise. Instead of arranging the itinerary of 
the ships to extend along the coast of New 
England, as has been done in the past, a base 
for the cruising fleet will be established at 
Norfclk, Va., and the fleet will make weekly 
cruises in the Chesapeake Bay and outside 
the Capes. This scheme will allow the officers 
and midshipmen to spend Saturday and Sun- 
day ashore as the ships will return to Norfolk 
every Friday evening. 

Commander Benson, Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen of the U. S. Naval Academy, will 
be in command of the fleet, consisting of the 
U. S. S. Olympia, flagship, the U. S. S. Chi- 
cago, the U. S. Frigate Hartford, the U. S. 
S. monitors Arkansas and Nevada. 

The officers of the ships will be as follows: 

Olympia—Commander Benson ; executive of- 
ficer, Lieut. Commander Dismukes ; navigator, 
Lieut. Ridgely; engineer officer, Lieut. Karns; 


’ 


watch officers, Lieutenants Kempff, H. G. 
Cook and J. F. Green. 

Cruiser Chicago—Lieut.-Commander John A. 
Hoogewerf. head of the department of ord- 
nance and gunnery at the Academy, command- 
ing; executive officer, Lieut.-Commander C. F. 
Preston; navigating officer, Lieutenant W. D. 

; ; : 
Leahy ; engineer officer, Lieutenant O. G. Mur- 
fin; watch officers, Lieutenants Hilleary Wil- 


liams, Benjamin B. Wygant and Owen H. 
Oakley. 


Frigate Hartford—Lieut.-Commander H. 3, 
Ziegemeier, commanding; executive officer, 
Lieut.-Commander J. F. Hines; navigating of- 
ficer, Lieutenant W. J. Manion; engineer of- 
ficer, Lieutenant A. T. Graham; watch officers, 
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Lieutenants A. W. Johnson, 
Keyes and William S. Pye. 
Monitor Arkansas—Commander H. M. Dom- 
baugh, commanding; executive officer, Lieut.- 
Commander Michael E. Trench: navigating 
officer, Lieutenant C. E. Owens; engineer of- 
ficer, Lieutenant F. L. Pinney; watch officers, 
Lieutenants W. H. Hunt and B. C. Allen. 
Monitor Nevada—Commander Harry PP. 
Huse, commanding; executive officer, Lieut.- 
Commander S. F. James; navigating officer, 
Lieutenant W. C. Asserson; engineer officer, 
Lieutenant A. E. Watson; watch officers, Lieu- 
tenants S. W. Bryant and Orie W. Fowler. 


TALES OF A SUMMER CRUISE 


The announcement that in addition to the 
cruisers Chicago and Olympia, and the mon- 
itors Florida, Arkansas and Nevada, Farragut’s 
old flagship, the Hartford, will sail on the prac- 
tice cruise this summer, after three years’ idle- 
ness, brings to the senior classmen at Annap- 
olis, f their first or “youngster 


Raymond S&S. 


memories of 
cruise.” 

Early in June she got under way with a 
crew of youngsters, many of whom had never 
been anything salter than Chesapeake Bay. 
Naturally the cruise was a series of lubberly 
tricks until we fell into the ways of the sea, 
and became real tars. We had been underway 
but a few minutes when the executive, wishing 
to know the depth of water sent a midship- 
man to find out. 

“Mr , | wish you would see how 
much water there is in the chains.’ 

“‘Aye, aye, sir!” 


After a long disappearance the middy re- 
turned. 


“Sir,” he said, “I’ve been clear down stairs 
to the end of that anchor chain, and the hy- 
grometer from the canteen cigar case register- 
ed 85 per cent.” 








After steaming a while, midshipmen were 
put at the leads to sound. One youngster, the 
son of a famous Confederate cavalry leader, 


happened to be in the chains, just as we got 


off soundings. With the manner of Mark 
['wain’s leadsmen, he drawled: 


“No bottom at ten’’—a pause, another heave 
and splash. 


“No bottom at twelve, say, its getting deep 
2 





er. 
He coiled the line again, heaved with all his 
might, then— 

“No bottom at all!” 


Once outside we made sail, tacked, wore and 
drilled until we knew the gear, and could put 
snap into the work. A topgallant yardman 
aloft, happened to look aloft as his yard was 
lowered away roundly. Thinking it was adrift, 
he tried to stop it by pushing upward. Three 
men couldn’t have held its weight, but just 
as it reached him it stopped dead, resting on 
the cap. Straining every muscle, he cried out: 

“On deck there! On deck there! Man the 
main t’gallant halyards!—I can’t hold this all 
day !” 

Not a soul touched the gear. 
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“Look out below! Stand from under!” — 
He sprang aside, but the yard lay quietly 
there, snug against the cap. 


The old Hartford had two bells on deck, 
one forward of the pilot house and one abaft 
it. At half past nine one evening, while all 
hands lounged about the deck, the Officer of 
the Deck sang out in the gangway: 

“Strike three bells for’ard!” ei 

A big red-headed youngster from Mississippi 
sprang forward and struck one bell, rushed aft 
and struck the other, then looked out about 
him anxiously for the third. 

By this time the Officer of the Deck was 
upon him. 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Suh,” was the answer, “if ah caint find but 
two bells, how do you all reckon I can strike 
three?” 


The first anchorage was at Newport News 
after a week at sea, and the coal bunkers were 
nearly empty. As the gangways were lowered, 
a tow-headed Nebraskan, stepping out on one 
of them, looked down at the broad water-line 


and remarked: 
“Say, did you notice how low the tide is?” 


Out of Newport News we sailed for Gardi- 
ner’s Bay, New London, Newport and Bar 


we 


Harbor. At sea at night we were given sex- 
tants and told to take an altitude of Polaris 
for latitude. One youngster with elaborate 
care measured the altitude of our red truck- 
light, and on computing the latitude from his 
sight, decided we were in latitude 90 degrees 
North—thus accomplishing in a few moments, 
more than all the Arctic explorers of the age! 


On one of the week-end cruises out of Rock- 
land we ran into Castine, Maine, where crowds 
of visitors boarded the ship. One old grizzled 
farmer fell into the hands of a youngster from 
Montana. For the time-being, ventilators be- 
came torpedo tubes, those “sticks” up in the 
air were to hold up fog nets, the ropes were 
clothes lines, the engines ran by radium, and 
the Hartford was the fastest ship afloat. The 
old boy seemed deeply interested, especially 
in the chute for getting overboard, the legs 
and arms that might be adrift in action, and 
the valve for letting out whatever water might 
run into the ship. 

When he finally went over the side he was 
profuse in his thanks. Turning to his escort 
he drew out his card, on which was engraved 


“é 


: “Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., Retired.’ 
and said: 
“The old ship has changed since I com- 
manded her!” 
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The “merrie” month of May has not been 
in keeping with its character thus far, rain and 


cold having been its accompaniments. Never- 
theless the landscape is beautiful in its spring 
garb and the afternoons, when sufficiently 
clear, are devoted to out-of-door drills. 

The members of the Second Class, 1909, the 
senior class at the Academy at present, are 
enjoying a rare treat in the series of lectures 
now being given in connection with the Eng- 
lish course by Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
Lampson Professor of English Literature at 
Yale University. The speaker provoked mer- 
riment by remarking that poetry was some- 
times considered effeminate, that a man would 
prefer being caught at almost anything rather 
than writing poetry. That, as a matter of 
fact, there were more women boxers, more 
women football players than great women 
poets. Mrs. Browning was considered the one 
great woman poet. 

Lieut.-Col. Howze, Commandant of Cadets, 
has been acting-superintendent for some weeks 
past in the absence of Col. Scott, who has been 
ordered to temporary duty at the Crow Indian 
reservation. On account of his thorough knowl- 
edge of the Indian character, Col. Scott has 
been selected to investigate and arbitrate some 
troubles which have arisen at the reservation. 

Messrs. von Limonus and von Bruning, of 
the German Army, have been spending the 
past few days at the post. 

The latest published list of the Corps of 
Cadets, April 10, gives the number of the 
present second class as 108; third class, 85; 
fourth class 112; new cadets, 131 members. 

Organization of Cadet Battalion: Adjutant, 
Patton; sergeant-major, Morrow; quartermas- 
ter, R. D. Smith; quarter-master sergeant, 
Eichelberger. 

Co. A.—Captain Greble; Lieutenants Marks, 
Goetz; 1st Sergt. H. L. Taylor; Co. Q. M. 
Sergeant Gage; Sergeants Sears, Partridge, 
Moss; Corporals Beard, Griswold, Wallace, 
Selleck, Holmer. 

Co. B.—Captain W. H. Simpson; Lieuten- 
ants Rumbough, Lyman; 1st Sergeant Donald- 
son; Co. Q. M. Sergeant Devers; Sergeants 
Underwood, Gee, Coles; Corporals Haver- 
kamp, Kalloch, Warshburn, Waterman, Tor- 
rey. 

Co. C.—Captain Stearns; Lieutenants Ful- 
ler, Godfrey; 1st Sergeant P. Hayes; Co. Q. 
M. Sergeant Hanna; Sergeants Munnikhuy- 
sen, Hughes, Milling, Ahern; Corporals Gar- 
lington, Aleshire, E. B. Gray, Shurtleff, Hobbs. 

Co. D.—Captain Delano; Lieutenants R. D. 
Johnson, E. L. Kelly; 1st Sergeant Sage; Co. 
Q. M. Sergeant Brice; Sergeants Parker, Pur- 
don, Everts; Corporals Strong, K. B. Harmon, 
Leonard, Dawley, Taulbee. 
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Co. £.—Captain Harrington; Lieutenants 
McNabb, Mountford; 1st Sergt. Baehr; Co. 
Q. M. Sergeant North; Sergeants Matheson, 
McDowell, C. G. Chapman; Corporals B. C. 
Dunn, Pillans, W. K. Dunn, Landis, L. Jones. 

Co. F.—Captain Philoon; Lieutenants Beard- 
slee, Richardson; 1st Sergt. Briscoe; Co. Q. 
M. Sergeant Rossell; Sergts. Besson, J. M. 
Wright, Mills; McGee; Corporals Uhl, Pullen, 
Hines,’ Sohlberg and Polk. 


The following is the list in full of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to attend the 
annual examinations at the Academy this year 
—appointed by the President of the United 
States: Lieutenant-General S. B. M. Young, 
U. S. A., retired, Yellowstone Park, Wyom- 
ing; Colonel H. S. Higginson, 44 State street, 
Boston, Mass.; Honorable Charles M. Hough, 
New York City, N. Y.; Honorable Robert S. 
Bean, Portland, Ore.; Dr. George M. Morrow, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. Joseph B. Bates, 
Bloomington, Ill.; Mr. George S. Patton, Los 
Angeles, Cal. By the Vice-President: Hon- 
orable Morgan G. Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn.; 
Honorable James B. McCreary, Richmond, 
Ky. By the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Honorable Adin B. Capron, Still- 
water, R. I.; Honorable John C. Chaney, Sul- 
livan, Ind.; Honorable Isaac R. Sherwood, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The list of officers to be retired from duty 
at the Academy next August, and the list of 
the members of the new detail follow, exem- 
plifying the mingled pleasure and sorrow of 
army life with its partings and its greetings. 
To be relieved on August 13: Captain Fran- 
cis C. Marshall, 15th Cavalry; Captain George 
S. Simonds, 22d Infantry; Captain Lewis H. 
Rand, Engineer Corps; Captain George Blake- 
ly, Coast Artillery; Captain Charles H. Paine, 
20th Infantry; Captain Charles R. Lawson, 
Coast Artillery; 1st Lieut. William S. Brown- 
ing, Ist Field Artillery; rst Lieut. Wade H. 
Carpenter, Coast Artillery; 1st Lieut. Willis 
V. Morris, 6th Cavalry; 1st Lieut. Stephen 
Abbot, Coast Artillery; 1st Lieut. William P. 
Ennis, 1st Field Artillery; First Lieut. Frank 
O. Whitlock, 14th Cavalry. To report on 
August 22: Captain Guy V. Henry, 12th 
Cavalry; Captain Isaac Newell, 22d Infantry; 
Captain George B. Pillsbury, Engineer Corps; 
tst Lieut. Frederic H. Smith, Coast Artillery ; 
Ist Lieut. Thomas M. Spaulding, Coast Artil- 
lery; Ist Lieut. George R. Allin, 6th Field 
Artillery; 2d Lieut. Rolland W. Case, 1oth 
Infantry; 2d Lieut. Charles S. Donaim, 27th 
Infantry; 2d Lieut. Frederick W. Hanley, 13th 
Infantry; 2d Lieut. Edward M. Zell, 7th Cav- 
alry. 

On May 1, 70 delegates who had attended 
the general conference of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, recently held in New York 
City, visited West Point, inspecting the public 
buildings and witnessing muster. 


Baseball 


The baseball season opened on April 11 with 
a game against Union when the Army scored 
an initial victory. Hyatt, a new man, pitched 
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the first five innings, when Riley, another new 
man, took his place. On account of a very 
strong wind there was little chance for good 
ball playing. Union scored first in the 4th 
inning, a base on balls, stolen base and single, 
accounted for their only score. The Army 
tallied three runs in the seventh. Devers 
secured a base on balls and Haverkamp and 
Harrison touched Dunn for a single and 
double, respectively. 

R. H. E. 
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Manhattan defeated the Army on April 18 
by a score of 7-6. The game was full of 
errors by both teams. The Army began the 
scoring in the first inning. Mountford reached 
Ist on an error, Harrison singled and Meyer’s 
double scored the first two men. Anderson 
reach Ist on an error and scored on Teague’s 
long fly to left field. Manhattan scored once 
in the 3d, a base on balls and two singles 
giving them the run. They obtained the lead 
in the fourth, two men walked, two singles 
were secured, and an error by the Army al- 
lowed them a total of four runs. The Army 
tied the score in the fourth; singles by Meyer, 
Teague and Gonser and an error by Man- 
hattan gave two runs. In the sixth Hyatt, 
having reached Ist on an error, scored on 
Haverkamp’s three bagger. Manhattan tied 
the score in the seventh, and scored the win- 
ning run in the eighth on a wild throw. 
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The Army, on April 22, defeated Williams 
by a score of 4-3. Until the ninth inning the 
Army had not been able to bunch enough hits 
to score a run. With the score 3-0 against 
them they won the game in a whirlwind finish. 
Williams scored first in the third, the run be- 
ing given by a man being hit by a pitched ball, 
a wild throw and an infield error. Two singles 
and a stolen base gave them another in the 
seventh. Their last run was scored in the 
ninth on two singles and an error. Haver- 
kamp walked in the ninth, Meyer singled and 
Anderson walked. Byars single scored Haver- 
kamp and Meyer, and Anderson scored on 
Hyatt’s single. Byars scored the winning run 
on a return of the ball to the plate from sec- 
ond. Anderson’s fielding was one of the feat- 
ures of the game. 
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Fordham defeated the Army on April 22 
by a score of 5-3. Mahoney opened the scor- 
ing in the first inning with a home run. Scan- 
lon repeated this stunt in the second. In the 
fourth two singles and a passed ball netted 
them two more runs. The Army’s first run 
was scored in the fifth when Anderson crossed 
the plate on Schneider’s hit. Fordham added 
another run in the sixth, a single, stolen base 
and error accounting for the score. In the 
same inning the Army scored two runs on 


singles by Mountford and Haverkamp, a sacri- 
fice by Harrison and an error. In the ninth 
the Army filled the bases with none out; but 
Eagan by wonderful pitching struck the next 
three men out. 
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Yale had its eye on the ball on April 29 and 
defeated the Army 6-2. In the first inning 
Yale filled the bases with none out, but sharp 
fielding kept them from scoring. The Army 
scored in this inning, two errors and two 
bases on balls allowing the run. Four singles 
in the second netted Yale two. Three singles 
and two bases on balls gave them two more 
in the fourth. In the sixth Byars made a hit. 
reached second on an out and scored on Riley’s 
hit. Yale again scored two runs in the sixth 
on a single and Murphy’s home run. The, 
game was called at the end of the seventh in 
ning to allow the Yale team to catch a train. 
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What promised to be one of the best games 
of the season was on May 2 with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The game was called at 
the end of the seventh inning on account of 
rain. Both pitchers were doing fine work. 
Riley, for the Army, fanned 10 men and 
Walker, for Virginia, 9. Virginia scored in 
the second on two bases on balls and a single. 
The Army scored its only run in the same 
inning. Hyatt singled and was forced out at 
second by Meyer. Anderson singled and 
Meyer scored on Riley’s single. 
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A great twelve-inning game was played with 
the University of Pennsylvania on May 6. 
Penn. won in the twelfth by a score of 5-4. It 
was a pitchers’ battle after the sixth when 
Simpson went in for Penn. Simpson struck 
out twelve men and Riley eleven. Penn. scored 
first in the second, one run, it being accounted 
for by a single and two errors. They added two 
in the fifth by three singles and two sacrifice hits. 
The Army found Collier in the sixth and se- 
cured the lead. Harrison singled with one out. 
Haverkamp doubled, and Harrison scored on 
Meyer’s hit to short. Day’s single scored 
Haverkamp. Day and Meyer scored on Gon- 
ser’s single. Penn tied the score in the seventh 
when Corcoran secured a triple and came 
home on a passed ball. In the twelfth Judd 
fanned, but Gonser dropped the ball and threw 
wild, allowing Judd to reach second. He 
reached third on another wild throw and came 
home on a hit to third, when a bad throw by 
Hyatt allowed him to score. 
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The Army secured a clean victory of 3-1 
over Lehigh on May 9g. The Army starter the 








scoring in the fourth. Haverkamp hit and 
was forced out at second by Meyer. Meyer 
reached second on an out, third by a passed 
ball and scored on Day’s single. In the fifth 
Harrison singled and scored on Schneider’s 
triple. In the seventh Mountford walked, 
reached second on a fielder’s choice, third on 
an out, and beat a throw from second home. 
Lehigh’s only run was scored in the ninth. 
Day dropped a fly, allowing a run to come 
in, but he made a pretty throw to third, catch- 
ing a runner and retiring the side. 
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The game scheduled with Lafayette for 
April 15th was cancelled on account of rain. 


On May 4th the second class, under the 
supervision of Col. C. W. Larned, Professor 
of Drawing, spent the day in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York. In the even- 
ing the entire class had dinner in the Hotel 
Astor and at night were the guests of Col. 
Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” at his ““Wild West Show” 
in Madison Square Garden. Col. Cody wel- 
comed the cadets and had a “dee-lighted” re- 
ception in the “Arena’’ after the performance. 


A stone has been placed recently to mark the 
grave of the late Dr. William Saunders at 
the post cemetery. The memorial was erected 
by friends of the much beloved doctor under 
the direction of Col. Larned. 


On Easter Monday, Lieut. George W. 
Beavers, 2d Cavalry, who had been on special 
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duty at the Academy since his graduation in 
February, was married to Miss Mildred Hunter 
Arden at the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City. The ceremony was perform- 
ed by Rev. Dr. George C. Houghton, rector 
of the church, assisted by Rev. Herbert Ship- 
man, ex-Chaplain at the Military Academy, 
now rector of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, N. Y. City. After their wedding trip 
Lieut. and Mrs. Beavers will go to the groom’s 
station at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Another wedding in which many at the post 
have felt an interest was that of Capt. Fred- 
erick W. Alstaetter, Corps of Engineers, re- 
cently on duty at the Academy, and Miss 
Rebecca Bernard Raonel, which occurred at 
the home of the bride, Atlanta, Ga., on April 
22. 

And still another, at which a number of 
West Point people were present, was that of 
Lieut. Robert E. Wood, 3d Cavalry, and Miss 
Mary B. Hardwick, daughter of Mrs. George 
W. Hardwick, of Augusta, Ga. The wedding 
took place on Thursday, April 30, at St. 
Thomas’ Church, N. Y. City, where the Rev. 
Dr. Stires officiated. The bride was given 
away by her brother, Warner Hardwick, of 
Macon, Ga. The matron of honor was Mrs. 
Ernest M. Stires, sister of the bride. After 
a wedding tour of two months, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Wood will go to Panama, where Lieut. 
Wood is on duty in connection with the Pana- 
ma Canal. 


Undeterred by the prejudice against May 
weddings, Lieut. Francis J. L. Sward, 1908, 
and Miss Bertha Felicia, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Oldfield, of Garnerville, Rockland 
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Co., N. Y., were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents on Wednesday, May 6, Rev. 
T. F. McGare, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
officiating. The bridesmaid was her sister, 
Miss Harriet Oldfield; and Richard McClusky, 
her cousin, was best man. After a brief wed- 
ding trip, Lieut. and Mrs. Sward will leave 


for the bridegroom’s station in the Philippines. 


Camps Established by U. S. Corps of Cadets 


1818, July 2, Fort Clinton; 1819, June 30, 
Camp Clinton; 1819, Aug. 11-26, March to 
Hudson, N. Y., and return; 1820, June 23, 
Camp Clinton; 1821, June 23, Camp Clinton; 
1822, June 20, Camp Calhoun; 1822, July Io, 
Camp Putnam (on the march) ; 1822, July 26, 
Camp Washington (on the march) ; 1822, July 
30, Camp Calhoun; 1823, June 21, Camp Scott ; 
1824, June 29, Camp Gaines; 1825, June 25, 
Camp Hitchcock; 1826, June 24, Camp Jack- 
son: 1827, June 23, Camp Wood; 1828, June 
20, Camp Brown; 1829, June 18, Camp Worth; 
1830, June 24, Camp Eaton; 1831, June 21, 
Camp Carroll; 1832, June 16, Camp Cass; 1833, 
June 14, Camp Rensselaer, 1834, June 16, Camp 
Macomb; 1835, June 16, Camp Atkinson; 1836, 
June 16, Camp Jones; 1837, June 19, Camp 
Poinsett; 1838, June 23, Camp Fowler; 1839, 
June 24, Camp Fenwick; 1840, June 22, Camp 
Biddle; 1841, June 21, Camp Tyler; 1842, June 
22, Camp Spencer; 1843, June 24, Camp Tot- 
ten; 1844, June 26, Camp Wilkins; 1845, June 
18, Camp Marcy; 1846, June 20, Camp Taylor; 
1847, June 24, Camp Scott; 1848, June. 29, 
Camp Doniphan; 1849, June 24, Camp Kearny; 
1850, June 21, Camp Gaines; 1851, June 20, 
Camp Brady; 1852, June 19, Camp Brooke; 
1853, June 18, Camp Jefferson Davis; 1854, 
June 18, Camp Bliss; 1855, June 19, Camp 
Calhoun ; 1856, June 20, Camp Walker; 1857, 
June 20, Camp Quitman; 1858, June 16, Camp 
Jefferson Davis; 1859, June 16, Camp R. E. 


Lee; 1860, June 22,Camp Franklin Pierce ; 1861, 
June 20, Camp Anderson ; 1862, June 17, ‘Camp 
McRae; 1863, June 17, ‘Camp Bayard; 1864, 
June 21, Camp Buford; 1865, June 26, Camp 
Lincoln; 1866, June 21, ‘Camp Reynolds; 1867, 
June 22, Camp Sedgwick ; 1868, June 23, Camp 
Russell; 1869, June 19, Camp McPherson; 
1869, Aug. 18-24, Camp Lookout (Round 
Pound) ; 1870, June 24, Camp Geo. H. Thomas; 
1871, June 21, Camp Belknap; 1872, June 21, 
Camp Thayer; 1873, June 21, Camp Swift; 
1874, June 24, Camp Gardiner; 1875, June 23, 
Camp Williams; 1876, June 19, Camp Wash- 
ington; 1876, June 27 to July 7, Camp Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Pa.; 1877, June 20, Camp 
Mead; 1878, June 21, Camp Mansfield; 1879, 
June 18, Camp Canby; 1880, June 18, Camp 
Heintzelman; 1881, June 18, Camp U. S. 
Grant; 1882, June 15, Camp Garfield; 1883, 
June 14, Camp D. H. Mahan; 1884, June 17, 
Camp A. E. Church; 1885, June 16, Camp B. 
F. Davis; 1886, June 17, Camp Winfield S. 
Hancock ; 1887, June 14, Camp William P. 
Sanders; 1888, June 14, Camp Gilmore; 1889, 
June 15, ‘Camp Mackenzie ; 1890, — 13, Camp 
Weir; 1891, June 15, Camp W. Sherman ; 
1892, June 13, Camp Kendrick; be , June 13, 
yy Sheridan ; 1893, Aug. 18- 28, Camp Sheri- 
dan, Chicago, Ill. ; 1894, June 13, Camp Cul- 
lum; 1895, June 13, Camp McDowell; 1896, 
June r3, Camp Hooker; 1897, June 12, Camp 
Warren; 1898, June 11, Camp Humphreys; 
1899, June 10, Camp William H. Smith; 1900 
June 14, Camp Wansboro; 1901, July 5, Camp 
Stotsenburg; 1901, Aug. 15-28, Camp Peter 
S. Michie, Buffalo, N. Y.; 1902, June 6, Camp 
Churchman ; 1903, June 16, Camp W. E. Shipp; 
1904, June 16, Camp Forse; 1904, May 30 to 
June 9, Camp Reilly, St. Louis, Mo.; 1905, 
June 14, Camp Edgerton; 1906, June 13, Camp 
J. M. Schofield; 1907, June 6-11, Camp R. E. 
Lee, Jamestown, Va.; 1907, June 15, Camp 
Peter S. Michie. 
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ganizations scattered a 
secured by active cooperation. 
time for the issue of the month succeeding. 


The following changes in the dates of field 
maneuvers have been made in order to arrange 
more conveniently for the instructions and ac- 
commodation of the State troops: Felts Mills, 
N. Y.—Pennsylvania, from June 26-July 5 to 
July 6-July 15. New Hampshire, from June 
15-June 25 to June 26-July 5. 

Chickamauga Park, Ga.—Virginia, from July 
23-August I to July 13-July 22. Georgia, from 
July 13-July 22 to July 1-July to. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.—West Vir- 
ginia, from September 3-10 to September 21- 
30. Kentucky, from September 3-10 to Sep- 
tember 21-30. 


A slight change has been made in the date 
for the participation of the Texas National 
Guard in the field maneuvers at Leon Springs, 
Texas. The entire Texas National Guard will 
take part in the maneuvers from July 2 to 
July 11, inclusive, and the organizations from 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Arkansas will 
probably. also go to the Leon Spring camp 
for that period. 


The five regiments of the National Guard of 
New York which will take part in the joint 
army and militia coast defense exercises, viz.: 
the 8th, oth and 13th Coast Artillery Corps, 
and the 47th and 71st Infantry have been de- 
finitely assigned to the Eastern and South- 
ern Artillery Districts of New York, as fol- 
lows: Southern Artillery District of New 
York: Reserves—13th Regiment, including 
band, to the batteries of Fort Hamilton; 9th 
Regiment, including band, to the batteries of 
Fort Wadsworth. Supports—47th Regiment, 
regimental headquarters and 1st Battalion, to 
Fort Hamilton; 2d Battalion to Fort Wads- 
worth. Eastern Artillery District of New 
York: Reserves—8th Regiment, including 
band: regimental headquarters, band and one 
battalion to Fort Totten; one battalion to 
Fort Schuvler. Supports—7th Regiment, regi- 
mental headquarters and two battalions to 
Fort Totten, one battalion to Fort Schuyler. 


Captain P. Lyle Weaver. the able editor of 
the Militia Department in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, points out the excellent effect that great 
armories have in awakening the military in- 
stinct that otherwise lies dormant, and thereby 
keeping the National Guards up to their full 
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Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward items for 
publication in this ens te purpose of which is to bring into close touch the or- 

l uver the country, and to promote that high efficiency which is best 
Items received before the roth of the month will be in 


strength and ready for instant service. All 
States need an efficient body of trained citizens 
that can be called on in emergencies. But it 
must not be forgotten that their obligations 
are purely voluntary and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to offer inducements to recruits. The 
splendid armories of New York afford spacious 
accommodation for serious training, as well 
as for amusement, and thus attract the best 
element of city life. In them drills on a 
large scale are conducted regardless of weath- 
er, and when not so occupied, they make suit- 
able arenas for indoor games and sports. In 
fact, they are equivalent to clubs, but with no 
dues, and in the words of Captain Weaver, af- 
ford “the glamour, the excitement, the fun that 
attracts.” There is even a more serious reason 
for the construction of these fortalices in our 
thronging centers, as they afford strong rally- 
ing places for the guardsmen in the case of 
mob violence, whence they can sally in mili- 
tary formation, fully equipped for its quick 
suppression. For these many reasons armories 
are now regarded as civic necessities. 


At the Durland Horse Show, the First Bat- 
tery, N. G. N. Y., took two out of the four 
awards in the charger class. The red ribbon 
was taken by Joan of Arc, chestnut mare, 15.1, 
4 years, ridden by Private Cecil Hewitt, and the 
yellow ribbon by President Hughes, a bay, 15-3, 
8 years, ridden by Sergeant R. L. Riemer. The 
horses in this class were required to perform 
at considerable length to determine their man- 
ners and accomplishments. They were re- 
quired to pass to the right and left; to turn on 
the forehand and on the haunches, to walk, 
trot and canter; to change lead at a canter; 
to back, turn and stand passively while being 
mounted. They were also sent over the jumps. 
The blue ribbon went to Corotoman, a high- 
priced animal owned by a civilian. The award 
has been protested because of non-compliance 
with the conditions of the entry, but no de- 
cision has yet been made. 


There has been issued to the officers of the 
Indiana National Guard a book entitled “The 
Laws and Customs of Riot Duty,” by Byron 
L. Barger, Lieutenant-Colonel, Ohio National 
Guard, which contains everything that one 
commanding or serving with troops needs to 
know concerning local warfare to perform the 
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duties required of him creditably and success- 
fully. General orders have been issued direct- 
ing officers to begin and complete a thorough 
study of this book, and Examining Boards are 
directed to require of the Officers who present 
themselves for examination a high percentage 
in the knowledge of the matters of which it 
treats. Company Commanders are directed to 
hold schools of instruction, all enlisted men 
participating, at which special attention will be 
given Chapters 2, 4, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16 and 21. 
A practical demonstration of Ch: apter 14 will 
be made on the streets as many as six times a 
year, or as many more as will be necessary to 
thoroughly familiarize the enlisted men with 
the tactical work that is expected of them. 


The important changes in the new military 
laws of New York are as follows: 

The organization of the guard must strictly 
conform to that of the United States Army, 
and the rank of the commissioned and also 
non-commissioned officers must not vary from 
the latter. In former years many officers were 
holding office in grades higher than those of 
the army. 

The Governor cannot have any more civilian 
aides on his staff, but must appoint them all 
from the active lists of the National Guard 
or Naval Militia. 

A militia council is provided for, consisting 
of the major-general commanding the National 
Guard, the commanding officer of the naval 
militia, the adjutant general and six officers 
of the National Guard detailed by the Gover- 
nor, which shall comprise one general of 
brigade and five field officers. This council 
shall meet once a month at Albany, and advise 
with the Governor upon any matters of im- 
portance. 

The Adjutant General’s salary is increased 
to $5,500 per year. 

All the officers of the guard will be entitled 
to army pay at all times when under State 
orders. The enlisted men will still receive the 
State pay, which is higher than that of the 
army. 

In the future all officers and men will be paid 
for attending annual small arms practice. 

A new office is provided for, that of chief 
of artillery, with the rank of brigadier general. 

Upon the request of two-thifds of the officers 
of an organization, who are entitled to vote 
for field officers, the Governor may fill the 
vacancies by appointment. 

Batteries of field artillery, which in the past 
were only allowed $1,000 a year for horse hire, 
are now allowed $2,500. 

The Comptroller and the commanding of- 
ficer of the Naval Militia are added to the New 
York City Armory Board. 


First Company, Signal Corps, N. G. N. Y., 
took its first lesson in practical balloon opera- 
tion on the evening of April 30 at the Seventy- 
First Regiment Armory. The one hundred 
men of the company constituted the class, and 
Augustus Post, secretary of the Aero Club of 
America, and Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, U. 
S. A., were the instructors. The lesson was 
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the official beginning of the plan to make 
aeronautics a part of the study and works of 
the signal corps. An aeronautic corps of 
twenty-five men, commanded by Major Oscar 
Erlandsen, has been organized. Ascensions 
are to be made as soon as the work is far 
enough advanced and arrangements are made 
for equipment. Balloon construction also is 
to be taken up. For purposes of demonstra- 
tion there was provided a model balloon, be- 
longing to Albert C. Triaca, director of the 
American School of Aeronautics. It was 
equipped with all the attachments used on 
actual ascension work. Every item in the 
equipment of a balloon and its particular func- 
tion was fully explained. The different classes 
of aerial navigation devices were shown by 
means of moving pictures, among them views 
of the preparations for and start of the bal- 
loon race from St. Louis for the international 
cup for aeronauts. Moving pictures of recent 
flights made by Farman in France were re- 
ceived with applause. Lieutenant Lahm in- 
structed the class in the preparation of a bal- 
loon of thirty-five thousand cubic feet capacity, 
owned by A. Leo Stevens. Other meetings for 
instruction will be held. Among the aeronauts 
present were Alan R. Hawley, who piloted the 
American balloon from St. Louis, and Lieu- 
tenant T. E. Selfridge, U. S. A. 


Plans are being matured for the establish- 
ment of a permanent range for a practice 
to be used by the 7th regiment, N. G. Cal. The 
location selected lies between San Diceo and 
Lemon Grove, Cal. Colonel Fletcher and 
Adjutant General Tauck of the State troops 
have been largely instrumental in securing this. 


The date of the annual encampment as pro- 
vided by law is announced in G. O. No. 6, 
c.s., Headquarters National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, A. G. O., which directs the Division 
to encamp at Gettysburg, Pa., July 16 to 25, 
inclusive. Each brigade will be on duty eight 
days, the Third Brigade going into camp July 
16 and breaking camp July 23. The Second 
Brigade will be in camp from July 17 to July 
24, and the First Brigade from July 18 to 25. 
This will mean that the Division will be in 
camp in its entirety only five days, and the 
successive arrival and departure of the sev- 
eral brigades will prevent the railroad con- 
gestion which has heretofore been the case at 
Gettysburg in consequence of the limited track 
facilities. It is also semi-officially announced 
that the Third Infantry will attend the joint 
maneuvers at White Plains, N. Y. 


The Pennsylvania Division has always been 
well equipped for field service, but thanks to 
the “Dick Bill” and the hearty coGperation of 
the War Department in consequence thereof, 
the field outfit is now nearly complete. Tent 
age of the ordinary kind, that is wall tents, 
we have always had, and lacked only the shelter 
tents necessary for active service on the march 
These have now been supplied, and, together 
with the issue of the new U. S. magazine rifle, 
model of 1903, recently made, complete the 
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equipment of the individual soldier in con- 
formity with the requirements of the Army 
bill of dress, with the single exception of the 
olive drab overcoat, which will be issued as 
soon as the present supply of the blue over- 
coat is exhausted. 


The men of the four regiments of infantry 
comprising the First Brigade, N. G. Pa, 
through the efforts of the brigade commander, 
Brigadier-General Bowman, will shortly be 
supplied with the Army russet campaign shoe. 
Through an arrangement made by General 
Bowman with the Adjutant General, the shoes 
will be paid for in part by the Commonwealth 
and partly by the men, the shoes to become 
the property of the individual man to whom 
issued. It is quite likely that the Second and 
Third Brigades will participate in this arrange- 
ment, and the coming tour of duty at the 
Division Encampment will see the entire Di- 
vision of nearly ten thousand men equipped 
with a comfortable marching shoe. 


All Camps of Exercise yearly experience the 
difficulty of satisfactorily disposing of their 
garbage. No system by burial in pits, however 
thoughtfully planned and carefully carried out, 
has met every drawback, such as subsequent 
unpleasant odors and the danger of flooding 
by heavy rains. Major Herbert A. Arnold of 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania has shown 
in a small pamphlet how the militia of that 
State has taken practical heed of the advice 
given in the “Manual of Army Cooks, U. S. 
A.,” 1896, on page 211, wherein it is strongly 
recommended to burn rubbish of every kind, 
from cooking refuse to empty tins. 
pany of the N. G. Pa. is provided with a 
strong corrugated can, tightly lidded, in which 
all garbage is removed at stated intervals to 
its individual spider crematory. Everything is 
then speedily rendered harmless by incinera- 
tion. Major Arnold also describes the best 
mode of constructing a pit under the “spider,” 
which will overcome all the difficulties and un- 
pleasantnesses connected with the disposal of 
camp refuse. Its advantages are evaporation 
of all moisture, non-flooding by rain, saving in 
fuel, simplicity of disposal, encouragement of 
economy and quick construction. This pamph- 
let is well worth the attention of all militia 
officers who will be charged with the sanitation 
of Camps of Exercise during the coming sum- 
mer. 


The attention of the National Guard is called 
to an interesting illustrated article on “Cook- 
ing School for the Army,” which appears 
in our “In the Ranks” department, this issue. 
One of the important features of camp or field 
service is that the men shall be able to care 
for themselves; and the most essential ques- 
tion is that of cooking. 


Capt. Denton M. Crow of Co. H, 2d Regi- 
ment, Washington National Guard, read or- 
ders at the last meeting promoting a number 
of privates to the rank of corporal and mak- 
ing corporals and vice-corporals sergeants. 
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Genson Wright was raised to sergeant; A. W. 
Clapp was promoted from private to corporal; 
J. B. Hays promoted from the ranks to be cor- 
poral; vice-corporal A. W. Clapp promoted 
to corporal; A. O. Highland and R. A. Foer- 
schler promoted fram the ranks to corporal. 


Vice-corporal A. L. Richardson was _hon- 
orably discharged. Several of the new of- 
ficers have seen actual service. Corporal 


Highland belonged to the 13th Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard and served in the Philippines; 
Corporal Hays was a member of the Illinois 
Naval Reserves, and he was in the fight be- 
tween the American fleet and Admiral Cer- 
vera off Santiago; Corporal Clapp, as a mem- 
ber of the 6th Massachusetts Infantry, saw 
service in Cuba and Porto Rico during the 
war. Company H will leave for Seattle July 
3d, where a sham battle will take place between 
the various companies of the State Guard, July 
4, and the companies will remain in camp until 
July 13. The Snohomish, Yakima and Spokane 
companies will be stationed at Fort Casey. 


Through invitation extended to the Com- 
manding General, Department of the Missouri, 
Omaha, the regular trocps stationed at Fort 
Crook, Neb., will occupy the state range of 
the South Dakota National Guard from May 
15 to July 15, 1908. The range has been put 
in first-class shape, having firing points from 
one thousand to two hundred yards, inclusive; 
five new targets have been installed; the camp 
site has been transferred from its former 
position to a position on the forty-acre tract 
south of the headquarters buildings, a new 
waterworks system has been installed, and 
other improvements made. As soon as the 
regulars get nicely at work on the range Ad- 
jutant-General Englesby will call a meeting of 
the officers of the Guard at Watertown for 
instruction purposes, at which time they may 
avail themselves of the opportunity of study- 
ing their methods in their routine at camp 
and their work at the range. At this meeting 
it is the expectation to fix the exact date for 
the coming encampment of the Guard; also 
to discuss details of the proposed expedition 
to Fort Riley to participate in the maneuvers. 


Officers of the National Guard, especially 
those of the 7th Regiment, N. Y., learned of 
the death of Col. Sir Howard Vincent, Com- 
mandant of the Queen’s Westminsters, with 
keen regret. Col. Vincent was greatly in- 
terested in the volunteer forces of Great 
Britain, and this interest brought him into 
close touch with representative members of 
our own citizen soldiery. Many have enjoyed 
his hospitality on the other side and many 
more treasure memories of his visit to the 
United States. 


On Friday evening, April 24th, the third an- 
nual dance of the Petty Officers’ Association, 
First Battalion, N. M. N. Y., was held on the 
spar-deck of the U. S. S. Granite State. The 
ship was prettily decorated with bright spring 
colors, which added greatly to the gaiety of 
the occasion. The beauty of the women, the 
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dreamy music and the general spirit of un- 
confined enjoyment all mingled to make it the 
gala dance of the year. It lasted into the wee 
small hours of the morning and the reluctance 
with which the guests departed seemed to 
indicate that every man aboard had found 
“the time, the place and the girl.” 


The rifle team of the Third Division, First 
Battalion, N. M. N. Y., defeated the team 
from Co. L, 4th Regiment, N. G. N. J., on 
Thursday evening, April 23d, at the range of 
the former aboard the U. S. S. Granite State, 
by a score of 857 to 848: The score was close 
throughout the match, and this coupled with 
the intense rivalry that existed between the 
teams, caused great excitement to the on- 
lookers. The feature of the match was the 
shooting of Seaman Deisler, who made a score 
of 94 out of a possible 100. The score in de- 
tail is as follows: 

Third Division. 
Seaman Carolin 
Seaman Dunning 
Gun Captain Hallett 
Gun Captain Graham 
Gun Captain Werner 
Gun Captain Steigleder 
Seaman Deisler 
Seaman Deilman 


Gunner’s Mate Clarke 
Ensign Low 


Co. L, 4th Regiment. 


Sergeant Rhein 

Corporal Bunnell 

Private Stinson 

Lieutenant Burlington 

Private Schneider 

Private Lynch 

Sergeant Burden 

Private Bollinger 79 
Sereant TIMINCWGOE: ..ccccicccccsccccccs OF 
Private Lohman g2 


848 


The Third Division, First Battalion, N. M. 
N. Y., held their annual smoker on Saturday 
evening, April 18th, aboard the U. S. S. 
Granite State. The attendance was large, 
about 500 in number, 75 of whom were mem- 
bers of Co. K, 13th Regiment, who were the 
guests of honor. The entertainment, which 
consisted chiefly of boxing exhibitions, wrest- 
ling matches and vaudeville acts, was en- 
joyed by all. The committee who so ably con- 
ducted the affair were Ensign E. Raff, Sea- 
mans Kederick and Orth. 


SUBMARINES ON COLLIER “CAESAR,” EN ROUTE TO MANILA 
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EDITED BY CHIEF YEOMAN FRED. J. BUENZLE, U. S. NAVY 


All communications intended for this department should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, 


The Bluejacket, Army and Navy Lije, Newport, R. I. 


” 


The editor will be glad to receive 


from bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, brief verses and notes of interesting 


incidents. 


Our Platform: 


The highest standard of manhood for 
the enlisted men; 

An all-American Navy; 

Retirement ajter twenty-five 
service ; 

‘“Open Gangway” in port for one- 
half the crew when work of the day 
as done. 


years’ 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR ; 





A proper respect for our uniform 


on shore. 


Every bluejacket should bear in mind that 
this department is reserved for comment, 
correspondence and news of particular inter- 
est to him. The rest of the magazine is 
equally his, particularly the Editorial De- 
partment, in which will be set forth the at- 
titude of ARMY AND NAVY LIFE on im- 
portant fundamental subjects affecting the 
naval service, as well as on every subject 
connected with the National Defense. The 
Editorial Department is all service, and the 
bluejacket is one of the most important 
features of our national defense. 


In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Naval Appropriation Bill contains a pro- 
vision for a female nurse corps, which is to 
consist of one superintendent and as many 
chief nurses, nurses and reserve nurses as may 
be needed. The superintendent is appointed 
and may be dismissed by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The appointment and removal of all 
nurses is vested in the Surgeon-General. The 
nurses will be eligible for duty at naval hos- 
pitals, on board of hospital and ambulance 
ships, and “for such special duty as may be 
deemed necessary by the Surgeon General.” 
Reserve nurses may be assigned to duty as 
needed, and while employed receive the pay 
of a nurse. The pay of the nurse corps is to 
be the same as that allowed in the army. 


The appropriation for cost of outfits for the 
new fiscal year is $900,000. This at sixty dol- 
lars each provides for 15,000 new enlistments, 
in case every recruit receives the full amount 
of his outfit. 


One hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
has been appropriated for gunnery exercises, 
prizes, trophies, target practice badges, estab- 
lishment of shooting galleries, ranges, etc. 


The Senate amended the Navy Appropria- 
tion Bill by providing $50,000 for preparing 
the old Port Royal Station for occupancy as 
a naval training station. 
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An important amendment to the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill, inserted by the Senate, was 
the provision to pay the widow or estate of 
an officer or enlisted man who dies in line of 
duty an amount equal to six months’ pay, 
after a deduction for expenses of interment 
amounting to $75 in case of an officer and 
$35 for an enlisted man. Under this amend- 
ment the Secretary of the Navy will fix regu- 
lations requiring officers and men to designate 
the proper person who will be the beneficiary. 
This will prove a godsend to many a bereaved 
family, for it will tide them over until claim 
for pension can be put through. 


Navy bands may not play at private enter- 
tainments for money, in accordance with 
amendment No. 600n Navy Appropriation Bill. 
An amendment of the same bill provides that 
the pay of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps 
shall be the same as that provided for cor- 
responding ratings of the seaman branch and 
other staff corps of the navy. 


The appropriation at the disposal of the 
Naval Department for bringing home the re- 
mains of officers and men of the navy and 
marine corps who died abroad is exhausted, 
and it will be necessary to obtain an addi- 
tional $3,000 for this purpose. Upon request 
of parents or friends, the remains of an en- 
listed man are brought home from a foreign 
country at Government expense. 


A new system of rating war vessels as to 
their efficiency is being tried out by the Navy 
Department. The relative efficiency of ves- 
sels will be systematized, and they will be 
rated as to their standing as shown by their 
personnel. Among other things the amount of 
coal consumed by each vessel is recorded and 
compared with others, and such records will 
also be considered in the rating marks. Time 
spent in dry-docks, steaming efficiency of the 
ship under different conditions, etc., will be 
considered, as gun and torpedo firing marks- 
manship have been considered heretofore. It 
is believed that this system will tend to de- 
velop ways and means of bettering ships and 
the manner of handling them by creating a 
friendly rivalry among the crews. 


The New York Herald recently commented 
upon the youthfulness of the average Ameri- 
can man-of-warsman. It is a telling com- 
mentary on the change which has come over 
the navy that no author in his senses would 
think of writing about a “boy-bluejacket” to- 
day, for the reason that the service is very 
largely composed of boys. The boy in the 
American navy is no novelty when first-class 
battleships carry seven hundred men whose 
ages will average scarcely twenty-one. Young 
America is certainly the ‘man behind the gun” 
to-day and the present stage of gunnery is such 
as to dissipate any misgivings as to his lack 
of years. 


The fleet at San Francisco,—and Norfolk is 
already beginning to talk of the reception to 


be given the ships and men upon their return 
to Hampton Roads! 


The U. S. S. Charleston has been scheduled 
to arrive at Portland, Oregon, about June 1, 
the first day of the Portland Rose Festival. 
She will remain there until June 6. It is ex- 
pected that the Yorktown and the fourth tor 
pedo flotilla will also be at Portland at that 
time. 


On April 27 the men of the U. S. S. Wash- 
ington were entertained at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and in the afternoon the minstrel troupe 
of the cruiser gave a performance to citizens 
of the city at the Coliseum and were hosts 
at an elaborate bal! at the Leschi Park Pavilion 
in the evening. The staff in charge of the 
theatrical production consisted of Chief Yeo- 
man W. Rappetort, manager; Electrician C. 
B. Murray, stage director; Gunner’s Mate J. 
L. Burns, assistant stage director; Chief Boats- 
swain’s Mate J. Costin, treasurer, and Ma- 
chinist’s Mate E. Waterman, master of proper- 
ties. The ball was an invitation affair and 
every invitation sent out carried the ship’s 
official seal. In commenting upon the enter- 
tainment a local paper remarked that the blue- 
jackets of the Washington were as liberal 
with their money as the proverbial salt on 
shore. Three hundred men of the cruiser paid 
all the expenses of the ball. Each contributed 
five dollars, and the ship’s commissary depart- 
ment contributed an additional $600. 


A young girl attending the Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School is forming a league 


to mother the U. S. S. California. She is 
getting up an “honorary crew” to be composed 
of California girls who are to be good to the 
California, to open their homes to the sailors, 
persuade native sons to enlist for service on 
the cruiser, and generally watch over the 
destinies of the warship nearest their hearts. 
The girl is Miss Gladys Lewis, a resident of 
Venice. The idea is, instead of an ordinary 
woman’s club, to organize an honorary crew 
with the officers having the same rating as the 
officers of the California—even to musicians, 
yeomen, and men of the messman_ branch. 
Every member must be a girl between the ages 
of 16 and 25, and be a native Californian. The 
Navy Department has so far encouraged this 
patriotic girl’s plans that permission has been 
given to any man, who may enlist through 
her, or her society, to apply for the California 
after having served the necessary time at a 
training station, and that his request will re- 
ceive most careful consideration. 


Experiments made on board our ships in the 
past with dehydrated vegetables have practi- 
cally settled the question of the adoption of 
that form of sea-stores for ships of war. Car- 
rots, cabbage, spinach, cranberries, onions, po- 
tatoes and soup greens are some of the arti- 
cles put up in the new form. 


In California all the girls have taken to 
sailor type of dress. Sailor blouses, with their 
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attractive shapelessness, their becoming taped 
collars; sailor skirts, which are a feminine 
travesty of the masculine equivalent, with their 
buttoned gores and lacings; cap bands which 
may be used as hat-bands and belts; and hat 
pins, sleeve links and all other uses to which 
brass buttons may be put, not to mention the 
flat cap, knife lanyards and boatswain’s whistles 
which are seen in extreme cases, may be noted 
on every corner. 


A despatch from Paris, dated May 2, re- 
ported the conclusion of a naval expert that 
unless the French Government takes the most 
radical measures to stamp out the vice of 
opium smoking among the naval officers their 
splendid battleships and cruisers, in the event 
of war, will surely make an even poorer show- 
ing than did the Russian vessels under Ro- 
jestvensky. Lieutenant Ullmo, sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment a short time ago 
for selling state secrets to another nation, was 
a promising young man until he began to smoke 
opium, and there are plenty of officers in the 
French navy who will testify that Ullmo did 
not smoke more than many of his comrades. 
A newspaper in the west recently claimed that 
a considerable number of enlisted men in our 
navy are addicted to the cocaine habit. If 
any man is incapacitated for service by the use 
of the drug, especially in the case of an ap- 
prentice seaman, it is safe to say that he con- 
tracted the habit before he enlisted, as such 
habits are not born and developed within a 
few weeks. There has never been a report 
made by our medical department of any num- 
ber of victims of the cocaine habit in the navy 
and it is certainly not true that its use is pre- 
valent among the men. The writer in his ex- 
perience of many years has never been ship- 
mate with a cocaine fiend among the men. 


The U. S. torpedo-boat destroyer Trusxton, 
of the second Atlantic flotilla, will give the 
Preble a hard race for the championship of 
the navy. At the target practice, held in Mag- 
dalena Bay, the Truxton is reported to have 
made a better score by 31 per cent. than any 
of the other destroyers. Not only at target 
practice, but in coal consumption, speed and 
endurance, is she the champion of the flotilla. 


One of the inducements held out by recruit- 
ing officers for navy enlistments is that a man 
who saves half his pay for the thirty years 
of his enlistment may possess upon discharge 
about $23,000 and a yearly pension of about 
$1,100. Not one of the attractions likely to 
catch the sailor of song and story, but of prac- 
tical appeal to the young, clear-eyed and in- 
telligent American bluejacket of the com- 
plicated machine which is the American bat- 
tleship. Not that many of the men will save 
the $23,000, but most of them will save part; 
and it shows that there is no bad prospect for 
the man who serves his country afloat. 


Some time ago we published in The Blue- 
jacket an article on ships’ papers which has 
brought in many requests for information re- 
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garding some of the periodicals which have 
disappeared from sight. Mr. L. W. Oakes, 
formerly of the Baltimore, tells us something 
about The Pipe Dream, which was the title of 
a paper printed by the enlisted men of the 
Baltimore. It was founded by Chief Master- 
at-Arms William Nordmeyer, and first-class 
Electrician William Connors some time in 
1905. There were but two issues, when some 
misunderstanding cropped out and it became 
a “real pipe dream.” 


U. S. S. Missouri, 
San Diego, Cal., April 17, 1908. 
Dear Editor of The Bluejacket:— 


We want to thank you and help you all we 
can in your “fight for the uniform.’’ The boys 
are all glad to be back in the United States 
again, and we were mighty pleased to have 
the first mail bags include our copies of The 
Bluejacket. My people think there is no paper 
like it and are always asking me to send it to 
them. 

Our ship is a regular home, and we get all 
the liberty we want. We have had many 
shows on board since we left the Atlantic 
coast, and the men from the different ships 
visit us. This has been an altogether pleasant 
trip and we expect to see many strange sights 
and beautiful ports before we return home. 


S. G. Mann. 


In order to make Pearl Harbor impregnable 
against assault by any foe, the United States 
Government will spend more than $10,000,000 
in fortifications and 
improvements. 
This is destined to 
become a very im- 
portant place for 
our naval men of 
the future. 


The collier Ves- 
tal, the keel of 
which was laid at 
the Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, on 
March 25, 1907, was 
launched last 
month, having 
been but a little 
over a year on the 
stocks. It is hoped 
to have the ship in 
commission not 
later than this 
coming August, 
which will make 
quite a record in 
shipbuilding, The 
Vestal is a monster 
in size and will 
have a speed of 16 
knots. 


A bluejacket’s 
mother in a small 
town in Ohio 
writes: “I saw in 
the April number of 
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The Bluejacket that some of our bluejackets 
on the Pacific Coast want the privilege of 
wearing civilian clothing on shore. “My opin- 
ion is that such a permit would get the men 
in much trouble, and I could never be so proud 
of my boy in civilian clothes as I am of him 
in his neat blue.” The writer of the above let- 
ter has three sons in the navy. 


We have received a little poem written by 
C. L. Mars, of the U. S. S. Vermont, bespeak- 
ing for navy mothers more frequent communi- 
cations from their sons. Lack of space pre- 
vents us from printing the poem in these 
columns, although it is very good in senti- 


ment. 


It is reported that in the British Navy an 
allowance of fifty cents a week additional pay 
has been authorized by the Admiralty for any 
man who can play the harmonium or any other 
suitable instrument, and conducts the choir 
during divine service. 


The U. S. S. St. Louis is to receive a silver 
set, which will be supplied by merchants and 
others of the city of St. Louis. 


It has been decided bv the Navy Depart- 
ment to change the legend on cap-ribbons for 
those at training stations to “U. S. Naval 
Training Station” instead “United States 
Navy,” as ordered some time ago. When pres- 
ent ribbons are worn out, new ones will be 
furnished. 


The Bureau of Navigation has under prep- 
aration an attractive booklet on the Navy 
Electrica! School for use by the Recruiting 
Service. It is a 24-page pamphlet, 5% by 7 
inches, printed on calendar paper, profusely 
illustrated with half-tones showing the scope 
of the class instruction. It describes in detail 
the qualifications for entrance; the course of 
instruction; the duties of electricians on board 
ship and at wireless stations, and the oppor- 
tunities offered. The booklet is free for the 
asking. 


The enlisted complement of the navy was 
filled this winter for the first time in the his- 
tory of the new navy; this in spite of the fact 
that the standards of enlistment were material- 
ly raised. This success was very largely due 
to the up-to-date advertising methods employed 
by the recruiting division. It was found nec- 
essary early in March to temporarily discon- 
tinue enlistments except at central stations. 
The quota thus fell behind a few hundred, and 
enlistments have again been resumed. The 
Naval Appropriation Bill just passed by Con- 
gress provides for 6,000 additional men—3,000 
to be made immediately available and 3,000 to 


take effect on July 1. The Recruiting Division 
will make strenuous efforts to recruit these 
additional men before July, 1909, besides filling 
the outgo, and that, too, without lowering in 
the slightest the physical, mental or moral 
qualifications. The navy is becoming more 
popular year by year, and it is looked upon 
as an honor to pass the recruiting officer. The 
increase in pay of the enlisted force, incor- 
porated in the Navy Bill by the Senate, will 
no doubt help some. 


There is a considerable sum of money due to 
some 480 ex-volunteers, who enlisted in the 
Spanish war from the State of California, and 
whose address is unknown. Any of these men 
who may read this should at once communi- 
cate with the Adjutant-General, State of Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento, Cal. 


A most pathetic accident and loss is that of 
the Japanese cruiser Matsushima. She was a 
practice ship for Japanese naval cadets, and 
more than one-half her officers and crew were 


lost when the explosion in an after magazine 
blew her up. 


The public school teachers of Tennessee 
are to aid the Navy Department in advertis- 
ing the naval service. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has agreed to take the 
proposition up with the public school teachers 
and have them distribute literature, setting 
forth information of life in the navy. In this 
way it is hoped to reach sections of the rural 
districts which have not yet been reached by 
the recruiting system. 


The good women of the State of Kansas 
have made nearly one thousand comfort bags 
for distribution to the men of the Kansas 
when she arrives at San Francisco. Each bag 
will contain such little necessities as are al- 
ways found useful to the man away from home. 
Any friend of our bluejackets desiring to make 
one of these bags for some one on board ship, 
will receive instructions as to size and con- 
tents upon inquiry to the editor of this de- 
partment. 


“No matter what one’s personal opinion may 
be about the boxing game,” says the Salt 
Lake City Herald in a recent issue, “they cer- 
tainly do eat up this kind of sport in the U. S. 
Navy It may be the training the men get 
that makes them go in so strongly for the 
fighting game, but from the admiral down to 
the coal-passer and ordinary seaman they like 
to don the padded mitts and settle the ques- 
tion of supremacy in the roped arena.” 


Out on the Pacific Coast, as the fleet pro- 
gresses northward, the wearing of hat bands 


You don’t need armor when you have men like mine.—Rear- 
Admiral Evans. 
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bearing the names of ships, usually the name 
of the state of the wearer, has become a pop- 


ular custom, and the price of these bands has 
jumped up as did the price charged blue- 
jackets for sleeping and eating accommoda- 
tions in one of the cities. 






“Senator Hale of Maine is grieved that it 
costs money to keep men-of-war in repair after 
building them, and that there is considerable 
expense attached to keeping our navy afloat. 
Seemingly he desires a navy that will feed and 
man itself and not eat its head off as it were. 
Judging from his remarks in the Senate, he 
would apply the advice of the careful matron 
in the old song: 


Oh, mother, may I go and swim? 
Oh, yes, my darling daughter, 

But hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water.” 


Oakland, Cal., Tribune. 


The first keel of a battleship of the U. S. 
Navy to be laid on the Fourth of July was that 
of the battleship Nebraska, which was laid 
down at Seattle, Wash., on July 4, 1902. A 
handsome silver service has recently been pre- 
sented to the ship by the state for which she 
is named. 


R. Eason, hospital apprentice, U. S. S. Ken- 


tucky, was accidentally shot in the abdomen 
while on shore on a hunting trip in lower Cali- 
fornia, on April 4. 


Lieutenant I. E. Bass, in charge of a re- 
cruiting station, when consulted regarding the 
advantage of enlistment in the service of 
the navy, spoke in words of high commenda- 


tion of the men who man our ships. The 


American bluejacket, either at home or abroad, 
is respected as a manly and courageous man, 
with a well defined sense of honor, and is a 
His physique is fully 


credit to his country. 





















































































From Beatrice (Neb.) Daily Express 


When they have women nurses in the Navy 
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“The first number of ARMY AND NAVY 
LIFE with BLUEJACKET combined came 
to me to-day. It’s a ‘dandy,’ and I think we 
get a whole lot for our money.” 


W. D. TUCKER, Canton, O. 





together with the broadest mental 
He is taught many things, the 


developed, 
expansion. 
least of which is self-reliance ; responds prompt- 


ly to a cry of distress, and possesses much 
helpful charity for those who have not had 
his advantage in life. 


According to a statement made to the British 
Admiralty it costs Great Britain’s taxpayers 
$1,137,500 to keep a battleship in commission. 


Dear Editor:— 

Enclosed is a clipping from The Citizen, 
published at Fort Worth, Texas. It is so sel- 
dom that the U. S. Navy gets compliments 
from our country papers so far from the coast, 
hence our desire to roll the ball on by sending 
it to you who have devoted so much of your 
time and energy to aid the enlisted men. 

We also wish to commend you upon the 
manly stand you have taken in going after 
the judges who attempt to foist criminals 
upon the recruiting division of the navy. Even 
we clod-hoppers in the Woolly West know 
that criminals should be guarded, and not 
*turned loose among the self-respecting and 
honorable men which you have taught us 
man the navy. We are sorry to say farewell 
to The Bluejacket and trust the consolidation 
will add greater strength to the good cause. 

Yours for Flag and Country, 


T. L. Daugherty, 
Smithfield, Texas. 


The clipping referred to reported the re- 
ceipt of a letter from Louis R. Smith to his 
native town sending word that -his ship, the 
Illinois, promised to win the marksmanship 
record of the fleet, and perhaps of the navy. 
It also mentioned that Henry Stokes, a for- 
mer Glenwood, Texas, boy, now a gunner on 
the Jilinois, had made a record of twenty-four 
hits out of twenty-four shots with heavy guns. 


RETIREMENTS 


April 11, Jacob Schnitzer, Seaman, U. S. S. 
Hancock; ‘April 21, Charles W. Bennet, Band- 
master, U. S. S. Wabash; April 21, James 
Fredericks, Water Tender, U. S. S. Franklin; 


Joseph McKenney, Wardroom Cook, U. S. S. 
Franklin; April 25, John a Gunner’s 
Mate, second deca. U.S S. S. Hancock; April 


27, Charles Johnson, Machinia’e Mate, first 


class, U. S. S. Philadelphia; April 29, Charles 


Schmitt, Chief Boatswain’s Mate, U. S. S. 
Sylph; May 7, Geo. W. Pearte, Chief Ma- 
chinist’s Mate, U. S. S. Franklin; May 8, 


Michael Mullaly, 


Chief Master-at-Arms, U. S. 
S. Constellation. 








THE BATTLE FOR THE UNIFORM 


On May 5 the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly passed the so-called Uniform Act, and 
after it had been hurried to the House, which, 
concurred in a slight amendment added in 
the Senate, the act became law. Little atten- 
tion was paid by the press to the final enact- 
ment of this legislation, but there has never 
been a more important step taken by any 
legislative body than this of Rhode Island in 
compelling respect for the uniform of the 
soldier and sailor. The state of Rhode Island 
has for a long time been placed in what is 
alleged to have been a bad light because of the 
reputation one of its cities had gained as a place 
which tolerated the exclusion of men because 
of the uniform. Now the stigma is removed, 
if such existed, and to “Little Rhody be- 
longs the credit of being the first state of the 
Union whose legislators have legally prevented 
discrimination against our uniform by making 
such an unpatriotic action a punishable offense. 
here had been some talk about the impos- 
sibility, or improbability, of enacting a law 
which would ‘trample on private rights” by 
people who forget that the American blue- 
jacket does not waive his private rights when 
he takes his oath of allegiance for four years 
of service. 

Before the uniform act could become law it 
was necessary to have a public hearing before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, of 
which Senator John P. Sanborn, of Newport, 
was chairman. The successful and unopposed 
hearing before the House Judiciary Committee 
was reported in last month’s issue of this pub- 
lication. Word had been passed that some 
opposition would be heard against the bill in 
the Senate, but the chairman and members 
of the committee seemed anxious only to get 
at the facts of both sides, and extended every 
courtesy to those present. Captain Dillingham 
spoke at length on the importance of encour- 
aging the good men of the country to repre- 
sent themselves in the naval service, and de- 
scribed the high standard of men which we 
have in the navy at present. His experience 
and the array of facts as presented by him 
were good argument. Commander James H. 
Oliver invited the attention of the committee 
to the fact that the spirit of the men who 
handle the defenses of the Union is 6f more 
importance than the defenses themselves. 
“You should give us this recognition for you 
ought not to depress in any way the spirits of 
our men,” he said. Chaplain William G. Cas- 
sard and Chaplain Edward Breenan, both of 
the Newport training station, spoke in high 
terms of the kind of men being recruited for 
the service, and deprecated the bad effect 
caused by any known cases of discrimination, 
especially when, as has heretofore been the 
case, such discrimination against the uniformed 
man had no redress at law. Mr. William P. 
Clarke, one of the owners of the Newport 
Amusement Association in Newport, against 
which the test case of Chief Yeoman Fred J. 
Buenzle had for two years been prosecuted in 
the courts of Rhode Island, presented his side 
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of the controversy, which, however, brought out 
nothing new, as it was acknowledged that 
Chief Yeoman Buenzle had been excluded be- 
cause of his uniform, and for no other reason. 
Mr. Clarke asked, however, if it was generally 
known that the company did not exclude any 
once because of the naval uniform, but be- 
cause of any uniform. Other naval represen- 
tatives present at the hearing were Paymaster 
F. P. Sackett, Surgeon M. K. Johnson, As- 
sistant Paymaster E. H. Cope, Boatswain T. 
L. McKenna, Chief Gunner’s Mates T. F. 
Schepke and J. Benson; Chief Yeoman Fred 
J. Buenzle, Hospital Steward P. Cooney, Gun- 
ner’s Mate, first class, P. Pederson, Turret 
Captain, first class, L. Smith, Gunner’s Mate, 
second class, P. Salebury and R. Smith. The 
large room in which the hearing was held 
soon filled up with members of the Senate and 
House until it became crowded, which showed 
the great amount of interest the hearing had 
caused. 

Upon his return to Newport Mr. Clarke, 
who had opposed the bill at the hearing, served 
a public notice to the effect that thereafter 
uniformed men would not be excluded from 
the Newport Amusement Association dance- 
hall. This we consider to have been a com- 
mendable step, taken before the bill compelling 
such an action was made a law. The Blue- 
jacket has aways claimed that enlisted men of 
the navy, while in uniform, do not impose their 
presence at places and upon persons when not 
welcome, and this belief seems to be borne 
out by the fact that up to the time of this writ- 
ing, nearly twenty days after the order bar- 
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ring the uniform had been rescinded, no man in 
uniform had presented himself at the door 
of the Newport Amusement Association for 
admission. And in this the bluejackets at 

Newport are showing some remarkable good 
taste and sense. 

The Judiciary Committee reported the bill 
favorably to the Senate and as already men- 
tioned in this article it became a law on May 
5. It was fortunate for the service that the 
passage of the act was undertaken immediately 
after the Supreme Court’s adverse decision 
in The Bluejacket test case. Our grateful 
acknowledgment is due to Mr. Theodore 
Francis Green, attorney for The Bluejacket, 
who so carefully drafted the act (H. 226), ar- 
ranged for public hearings, corrected false 
impressions, leveled obstacles, and finally urged 
the bill to a successful enactment. And to Mr. 
Green’s public spirit the service owes a debt 
of gratitude, especially in view of the fact 
that he has declined to take any compensation 
for his valuable services in connection with the 
passage of the act, he preferring, as he wrote 
to the editor of this department of ARMy AND 
Navy Lire, “that his work in that connection 
be taken as a contribution toward the patriotic 
movement which you inaugurated, and with 
which I am in hearty sympathy.” 

Thus the fight for the uniform, started by 
The Bluejacket in September, 1906, ends in 
the State of Rhode Island, to be taken up in 
other states from which requests for copies 
of the Rhode Island act have been received. 
Had the case of Buensle vs. Newport Amuse- 
ment Association not been prosecuted from 
one court to another it is not probable that 
such legislation would have been enacted, as 
the case necessarily proved to the public the 
fact that the man in uniform had no legal 
protection and no redress—if insulted, dis- 
honored and turned away from a respectable 
place he could do nothing but swallow the 
indignity, and forget it, if he could. 


UNIFORMS IN FRONT 


Through the kindness of Colonel Felix R. 
Wendelschaefer, manager of the Providence 
Opera House, about 150 officers, petty officers 
and enlisted men of the army and navy sta- 
tions in Newport and vicinity were afforded 
an opportunity on April 29 to witness the 
performance by the Boston Opera Company 
of H. M. S. Pinafore and Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Prompted by his sympathy for the uniform 
and respect for the men who wear it, Colonel 
Wendelschaefer issued the invitation, and 
nearly two weeks before the performance the 
best seats in the house were picked out for the 
soldiers and sailors. That the unusual form 
of kindness to enlisted men was much appre- 
ciated by them was shown in the prompt ac- 
ceptance of the invitation for them by the 
different commanding officers, by the lively 
discussion of the event which followed, and 
by the splendid behavior of all who attended 
the performance. The army tug General Rob- 
ert Swarthmout carried most of the navy and 
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army details up the bay, though some of the 
men had permission to go “on their own hook.” 
From the landing to the Opera House all those 
who went via the tug were marched in fours, 
preceded bv the training station bugle squad, 
and commanded by Boatswain William Spicer, 


of the training station. The Opera House 
was beautifully and appropriately decorated 
with flags, bunting and colored lights. On 
one side of the stage brilliant electric letters 
spelled out the words “WELCOME ARMY,” and 
on the other side, “WELCOME Navy.” When 
the band opened up with the Star Spangled 
Banner every bluejacket and soldier jumped 
to his feet, followed quickly by the audience, 
and as the outer curtain was raised there ap- 
peared the starry flag tacked to the inner cur- 
tain with a spot light directed at its center. 

Governor Higgins of Rhode Island, the may- 
or of Providence and other state officials were 
present in boxes; also several naval and army 
officers with members of their families. These 
however were not necessary to add dignity to 
the occasion, for the appearance of the uni- 
formed men present was sufficient to entitle 
them to the everlasting respect of all who 
closely observed them in the front of the au- 
dience. Not a man left his seat, even during 
the intermissions, although there was no re- 
striction whatever. The performance of the 
comic opera and the music was splendid, and 
was highly appreciated, as was shown by the 
hearty cheers which rose from the men for 
the manager of the house and for the opera 
company. The Governor, Boatswain Spicer 
and others present were also heartily cheered. 
The impression left behind in Providence, as 
a result of Colonel Wendelschaefer’s patriotic 
action on this occasion, is “all to the good” 
in our fight for the uniform in this State. 


During all the time the fleet was at San 
Diego, Cal., the newspapers of that city did 
not refer to the men, in any one instance, as 
“jackies.” New York City papers please 
take notice. A special article in the “Los 


Angeles Examiner” of April 19 was headed, 
“How the Jackie Feeds.” 





GROUP 


OF 


NEWPORT BOYS ON THE “NEW 


HAMPSHIRE” 


THE BLUEJACKET 


6-INCH GUN CREW IN ACTION, U. S. S. “MARYLAND” 


A. Mescham (Capt.), F. Gompe (1st pointer), F. 


E. Sheehy (2nd pointer), H. Shoemaker (sight-setter), 


W. J. Martin 1st shellman), W. A. Grigg (2nd shellman), M. Divine (1st powderman), 
J. R. Broderick (2nd powderman) 


WITH THE FLEET 
U. S. S. Alabama, Flagship, 


Santa Barbara, Cal., April 28, 1908. 

My Dear Editor:— 
It was a mighty long sigh that the boys 
heaved when they saw the shores of San 


Pedro Bay receding in the early morning 
hours of the 25th of April as the proud old 
war dogs turned their noses out to sea, after 
having mobilized and maneuvered off Redondo 
in sight of thousands of people from Los 
Angeles and the neighboring towns. You 
might have called it a sigh of relief, but to 
be honest, I hardly believe that term appli- 
cable to the lonely feeling which lingered 
about the tender nature of the iron-nerved men. 

After five days of the fastest fighting known 
in the twentieth century history of our coun- 
try, the great powerful, and, thought to be, 
unconquerable battleship fleet surrendered, un- 
conditionally, to the populace of the city of 
Los Angeles and her contiguous hamlets. The 
boys started in nobly, but when the smoke 
and dust of the battle cleared away they found 
themselves buried in a sea of flowers. The 
enemy was very considerate for their sea-bred 
appetites, spreading such a bounty of mother’s 
cooking—and the mothers of Los Angeles cer- 
tainly know how to do the cooking job brown 
when it comes to serving up real old Cali- 
fornian barbecue—that after four days of 
feasting the larder seemed to be as productive 
as at the beginning. 


Easter Sunday was occupied by both forces, 


getting the lay of the land. Large parties, un- 


der the white flag, invaded the quiet places of 
worship, and in reverent silence listened to the 
Good Old Story, told to us by our mothers 
when we were still unconscious of the strifes 
of life, retold in that loving and endearing way 
which only great ministers like Robert J. Bur- 
dett of the Temple Baptist Church of Los 
Angeles, and his brother character builders 
about the city, can tell it. The story and the 
sweet carols sung by the hosts of sweet-voiced 
singers, seemed to appeal to the men very 
strongly, for many a bright face told of the 
pleasure of the day. It might have been that 
hearty hand-shake of the minister’s wife which 
put the smile on many a lip, and flush in the 
cheek ;—who knows? 

The days following with their free car rides, 
entertainments, wild west shows, barbecues, 
and floral and fruit showers served to so com- 
pletely tear away the armor belt about Jack’s 
heart, that when the great automobile ride 
was tacked onto the end, he was compelled to 
own up that it was too much for him. 

“T certainly do love this town,” he could be 
heard saying at every point of the compass, 
and, “What will Old New York think when 
she hears of this?” 

It certainly was too bad that fate had de- 
creed we couldn’t have our Admiral along. 
That vacant chair in the midst of the Rose 
Garden in the Alexandria Hotel, where the 
banquet to the officers was given, put a tear in 
many an eye. If we could only have had our 
Admiral at those pummeling matches in Shutes 
Park, where the New Jersey won her heavy- 
weight championship, and the Alabama her 
middle-weight and feather-weight belts, our 
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joy would have been full. But the daily mes- 

sages from Paso Robles, telling of his im- 
provement, were consoling and added to the 
merrymaking. 

California, with her golden and delicately 
tinted fields of flowers, sweet-scented blossom- 
ing orange groves hanging heavy with the 
luscious fruit, turned out in glorious array to 
welcome the great fleet, and from the time the 
anchors were dropped at the several adjacent 
seaport towns, they never lost sight of their 
one purpose, to give to the men of Fighting 
Bob’s fleet, from their whole-hearted hos- 
pitality, the greatest time of their lives. Car 
lines never carried such crowds as these taken 
to and from the anchorages of the several 
divisions at Venice, Long Beach, Redondo, 
and Santa Monica. Every one wanted to see 
the ships which had made the world-renowned 
trip around South America. Everybody came 
to stay all day on board, from 1o A. M. until 
the last boat left for shore at 6 P. M. They 
brought their lunches in shoe boxes and 
baskets, but many preferred setting down at 
the tables with the bluejackets and eating of 
the “Government grub’; and many were the 
pleasant littie chats over the noonday meal, 
between dear white-haired motherly women, 
sweet schoolgirls, and their husbands, fathers 
and brothers. I dare say birth was given to 
many a pretty romance at these times, and also 
at the every evening ball in the beautifully 
decorated pavilions about the city, which will 
culminate in the uniting of two lonely hearts. 

That automobile ride given by the people 
of Los Angeles on the 24th was about the 
largest thing ever instigated Over 3,500 blue- 
jackets with flying flags and tooting horns 
embarked in between three and four hundred 
autos in front of the Los Angeles Examiner 
building early in the morning for the prettiest 
districts of California, through Pasadena, over 
the hills and up the’ mountains to the parks 
and gardens overlooking the city of Angels; 
and then back to Shutes Park for the barbe- 
cue and Agricultural Park for the Wild West 
Show, stopping on the way to receive the loads 
of oranges and showers of flowers brought 
out into the road by dear old grandmothers 
and pink-cheeked maidens. 

We bowed ourselves out on the morning of 
the 25th amid the flutter of flags, firing of 
guns and half sobbed good-bys of nearly half 
a million of people along the beaches and on 
the hillsides. It certainly was a heart-cheering 
time we were served up to. If San Francisco 
intends to duplicate or surpass it, Jack’s joy 
will be uncontrollable. 


ia; 4c. 7. 


U. S. S. Kansas, 
San Diego, Cal., April 18, 1908. 
Editor: 


After a very good showing made at the tar- 
get range we left Magdalena Bay for God's 


Dear 
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“He who holds the sea will own the land.” 
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own country, arriving at this place on April 
14. This town certainly is a bluejacket’s 
haven, and the way the first liberty party talked 
when the men came back was enough to make 
the remainder more than anxious to set foot on 
shore. On Thursday, April 16, 5,000 of our 
men went ashore for liberty and parade, and 
judging from the newspaper report we must 
have made the people open their weather eyes. 
I was told that the Kansas men received quite 
an ovation all along the route. We leave the 
good old town of San Diego, where the people 
know how to treat the enlisted man, and we 
are off for Los Angeles on the 18th. If you 
could but see the program of events her: you 
would have to feel that the sailorman is a 
fellow being; it would be useless to try to de- 
scribe to you the fine time we are having. The 
races at Magdalena Bay were successful, and 
very interesting. The Louisiana won with the 
Alabama second, but the former was disquali- 
fied for using a non-regulation boat. The Ala- 
bama and the Ohio nines were beat by a San 
Diego baseball team on April 16. 
AB: 4. C. 


U. S. S. Tennessee, April 28, 1908. 
Dear Editor:— 


As I would like to see a letter from this 
beautiful cruiser in your valuable paper each 
month, I thought I would start the move with 
my own crude effort. When we left San 
Francisco, on February 29th, we had before 
us an entire month for a pleasure trip, during 
which we took in the whole of Southern Cali- 
fornia, making eight ports in all. We returned 
to “Frisco’’ on March 29. On April 4 we 
left for Puget Sound. The Washington and 
the California accompanied us, with Rear-Ad- 
miral Sebree in command. The South Dakota 
arrived later, completing the second division. 
We visited Port Angeles, Port Townsend, Bel- 
lingham, Blaine, Everett, Seattle and Tacoma. 
We had search-light drill in every port. In 
Seattle and Tacoma we illuminated ship from 
eight bells until three bells. In Tacoma the 
Tennessee and the Washington had a contest 
for a silver cup, put up by the Y. M. C. A., 
but the winner has not been decided upon. 
The contests consisted of potato, sack and 
three-legged race and a 100-yard dash. Also 
indoor baseball. While we have been on the 
West coast our minstrel troupe has carried 
off great honors, and invariably we have been 
invited to a return ball by the people on shore. 

There is a paper published on board this 
ship, called The Volunteer, and it is a neat 
booklet. 

W. F. W. 
U. S. S. Connecticut, May 3, 1908. 
Dear Editor: 
I want to tell you how we have been treated 


on this coast, and the best way, I think, to 
do is to tell you my impressions gained while 


Ancient Proverb. 














on frequent liberties. I have had one liberty 
in every port. In San Diego we were treated 
fine. Welcome to everything and welcome on 
everything. Papers stated that bluejackets 
owned the city, and we did. You should have 
read the detailed description of the landing 
and parade of the boys.* How the old sol- 
diers cried at the sight, and how grand was 
the display of discipline! Everybody was 
pleased with- San Diego, and I will just men- 
tion one incident before I pass on: They 
were serving cold drinks free at a booth. A 
man in civilian dress stepped up, and was in- 
formed that “the public is not served here 
to-day.” That is the time he lost out by not 
being in uniform. 

Had we been allowed to remain at San 
Diego until we tired of it we would still be 
there. But we moved on to Los Angeles on 
the itinerary date, and were royally enter- 
tained. The sports opened at Chutes Park, 
admission O. Four days’ barbecue and din- 
ner, admission OO. Wild West Show, price 
OOO. Best seats at the ringside at boxing con- 
tests, price OOOO, and we wound up with an 
automobile ride for 3,000 bluejackets for which 
they were charged OOOOO. We could spend 
the remainder of this cruise at that place, and 
ship over for Los Angeles. Some overstayed 
their leave—could you blame them?—and 
others returned there from Santa Barbara, 
our next port. The welcome there seemed to 
be more especially for ‘the men higher up.” 
To the bluejacket some of the people were 
friendly; some were indifferent; others would 
not give us any notice at all. 

After Santa Barbara the fleet went to Mon- 
terey, and liberty was given immediately. 
Monterey we found too small to entertain so 
many visitors from the water and the land, 
but they did everything in their power in 
Monterey and Santa Cruz to make us feel 
at home. To-day I was ashore, on a free ex- 
cursion to the Big Trees; had a free dinner. 
Bluejackets could be seen climbing the moun- 
tains with kodaks, occasionally giving war 
whoops to vent their feelings at being so free 
and untrammeled and out of sight of a “jim- 
my legs.” 

We are eagerly waiting to hear the rattle 
of chains in San Francisco as our mud hooks 
go to the bottom, and anticipate there the real 
time of our lives. But to the southern ports 
where we have been treated so kindly and so 
well our hearts go out with a grateful feeling 
which we cannot express in words. 

Well, Mr. Buenzle, this is a true and cor- 
rect account of just what happened to us on 
this coast, and I can truthfully write “I never 
felt glad I shipped, never felt honored to 
wear this uniform, until IT arrived out here. 
It is just great to be a bluejacket, especially 
if you are first-class in conduct.” 

“Flagship.” 


“The editor of this department did read the article 
referred to, and as he did so he felt proud of being 
an enlisted man in the U. S. Navy. It is regretted 
that lack of space forbids publishing here. 
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U. S. S. Buffalo, 
Mare Island, Cal., April 21, 1908. 

We have had a busy time carrying mail and 
doing other “sea chores” for the fleet since 
its arrival on this coast. Upon our second 
visit to San Diego we received a consignment 
of oranges from a fruit association, and we 
took them to the fleet at Magdalena Bay. 
This ship will not be here when the reception 
is given the fleet, as we shall then be bound 
for Panama to receive the draft o#{men from 
the Atlantic; rumor has it that we will soon 
go to the Philippines and perhaps return to 
the Atlantic with the fleet. 

The U. S. S. Nebraska and Albany were 
here when we arrived, also a foreign man-of- 
war. The Maryland and West Virginia were 
at the yard, and have since left and are an- 
chored off the point; the Albany left to-day 
for Central America. The Yorktown is here. 
kK———_. 


U. S. S. Maryland, 
Bremerton Navy Yard, Wash., 
April 29, 1908. 
Dear Editor:— 

Repairs at Mare Island Navy Yard were 
finished on April 15 and we left the yard at 
high tide about one o’clock P. M. and proceed- 
ed down the bay, coming to anchor off Mare 
Island Light. At 4.30 o’clock the collier Liv- 
ingstonia came alongside, and two lighters on 
the starboard side, and a few minutes later the 
operation of coaling was in progress and 
coal was pouring into our bunkers in typical 
Maryland style, 300 tons being taken on board 
before supper. At “turn to” in the morning 
coaling was resumed and by 12 o’clock 1,018 
tons were taken on board. With the aid of 
our new portable coal chutes, much time and 
labor is saved. 

April 16, at 1.30 o’clock P. M., we got up 
anchor to proceed to Bremerton, Wash., but 
were detained at “Frisco,” on the way out of 
the bay. to get Dr. Jones on board with a 
clear bill of health, We then proceeded 
through the Golden Gate with the setting of 
the sun and found beautiful weather at sea 
to greet us. 

We arrived at Bremerton at five o’clock the 
afternoon of April 19 (Easter Sunday). Had 
a little heavy weather on the second day out 
from Frisco on the passage up here, and it 
stayed with us until we got into Puget Sound. 
We also found the weather a few degrees 
colder. The scenery surrounding the Navy 
Yard is very beautiful. There is a dense forest 
of pine and cedar all around us, and in the 
backgrounds are very high mountains which 
are always snow-capped. We are now hav- 
ing delightful warm weather and enjoy seeing 
the snow (at a distance). 

Upon our arrival here the ship was imme 
diately put in dry dock and remained there 
five days. We came out and anchored in the 
stream Friday afternoon, April 24, and im 
mediately began taking on coal. Took on 
board 1,200 tons. 

April 26th. This is Sunday, but no one 
would think so if they were to come on board 
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The ship is about as dirty as coal dust can 
make it, and “all hands” are hard at work 
trying to get her cleaned up so that she will 
look natural again. We call “cleaning up” 
day “field day.” We are so short-handed now, 
as so many men have been paid off lately, that 
it has only left about half enough men to do 
the work, and it looks as though the ship 
would never be clean again. 

The Pacific fleet will leave here on May 1 
for San Francisco, and will be there to take 
part in the review and parade. We don’t ex- 
pect to remain in “Frisco” but a few days as 
the entertainment there is expressly for the 
battleship fleet, and after the review we will 
“skidoo” and give the battleship sailors a 
chance for the people of Frisco to show them 
what California hospitality is like. We ex- 
pect to leave there about May 10 for South- 
ern California, but we don’t know as yet what 
our destination wil! be. The rumor is that 
we will stop at Monterey for a few days to 
finish small arm target practice, and then pro- 
ceed to San Diego. 

The paymaster recently purchased, with can- 
teen funds, a beautiful Chase piano for the 
ship’s company, with a Pianola attachment. 
It has been placed forward on the gun deck, 
and we are now practicing a few two-steps 
and waltzes, as we expect to give another ball 
when we get down in Southern California 
waters. 

Since Chief Yeoman Fitzgerald has been 
managing our baseball team it has been doing 
some excellent work. On April 26 a game was 
played with the Pennsylvania’s team, which 
resulted in a victory for our team with a 
score of 3 to 2. April 28 another game was 
played with a team from the West Virginia 
and it took twelve innings to decide this game 
which resulted with a score of 8 to 7 in favor 
of our team. The Pennsylvania’s team now 
claims the championship of the Pacific fleet, 
but if our team continues its good work there 
is no doubt but what it will hold that dis- 
tinction before the season is over. 


0: B.G. 


WHERE THE BLUEJACKET IS KING 
The Blue Jacket 


“These lines were may" to me by the wonder- 
fully impressive sight of the blue-jackets yesterday on 
the occasion of the ‘Examiner’s’ automobile ride given 
to 3,000 of the men who wear the jacket that is open 
at the breast."—Frank Pixley in Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, April 22, ’o8. 


I’ve seen our sailor boys ashore, 
And it doesn’t seem to me 
That it really makes much difference 
Where those armor belts may be. 
Uncle Sam need never worry; 
For the armor plate that’s best 
Is the sailor lad’s blue jacket 
That is open at the breast. 


Though epaulettes and shoulder straps 
Win admiration warm 

When they're displayed on dress parade, 
What if there come a storm? 
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Ah, manly men are needed then, 
And the uniform that’s best 

Is the sailor lad’s blue jacket 
That is open at the breast! 


It was a loving welcome received by the 
officers and men of the U. S. Battleship fleet 
from the people of San Diego, Cal., famed for 
its historical memories, and regarded by the 
man in the blue jacket as the “sailor-man 
town.” And when the more northern cities 
heard of the extent and the enthusiasm of the 
southern-most city’s welcome they became 
quite alarmed, fearing that before tne men 
came north they would be satiated with plea- 
sure and welcome, and would long for the 
quiet and the seclusion of the sea. Every San 
Diego house was thrown open for the comfort 
of the naval men. One of our correspondents, 
formerly of the navy and now a resident of 
San Diego, wrote us “This is one town where 
the bluejacket is respected as much as, or even 
more than, the officer.” We notice in an edi- 
torial of the San Diego Union, of March 28, 
the following most unusual statement: 

“While nothing appears to have been over- 
looked for the comfort of our naval visitors, 
the people of San Diego will do well to con- 
sider what can be done individually to show hos- 
pitality to the officers and bluejackets, especial- 
ly the latter, during their stay here. . Jack 
is always welcome at San Diego. Here his 
uniform is ever a badge of honor. Moreover, 
he is made to feel at home in this city. He 
makes many pleasant acquaintances and he has 
social enjoyments that are the more highly 
prized by him because they are so rarely with- 
in his reach.” 

In a personal letter a friend writes to the 
editor the following: 

“You would not believe me when I state 
that old and young cried like little children 
when our boys paraded past them. We did 
not treat the men in this city with money and 
whiskey, but with love and patriotism, and 
friendship, for we know that is what they 
wanted.” 

Theatres were thrown open to the man in 
blue, and it was almost impossible for him to 
spend his money. The owners of the Bentley 
Ostrich Farm at Mission Cliff allowed the 
men to go through their corrals, where the 
plucking of birds was witnessed by many. On 
April 16 bluejackets engaged automobiles and 
dashed madly through the city streets. They 
hired bicycles and pedalled through the town. 
They hired horses and galloped up hill and 
down hill and on the level. Bluejackets in- 
vaded places of amusement, confectionery 
stores and cigar stands, and captured every 
place without sign of resistance. Bluejackets 
made eyes at San Diego’s fair daughters, and 
San Diego’s fair daughters honored the men 
by making eyes in return. 

It is true, the men of the ficet will never 
forget San Diego. 

About fifteen sailor men liked San Diego 
so well that they risked all their future liberty 
on the coast by remaining behind. But they 
were kindly taken up, and those who had no 
money had their transportation furnished to 
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Los Angeles, where they rejoined their ships. 
More than 250 of the men were paid off at 
San Diego, because of expiration of enlist- 
ment. Others were discharged for other rea- 
sons. A pathetic story is told of the little fel- 
low whose first mail from home brought the 
news that his father had been killed in a rail- 
way accident; his mother became _ insane 
from the shock, and there was a little thirteen- 
year-old sister with no one to care for her. 
It took but a few minutes for his shipmates 
to collect sufficient money to purchase his dis- 
charge and pay his way to his home in the 
western state. On the second day of the fleet’s 
stay 5,000 men paraded through the streets, 
one company of marines and four companies 
of bluejackets being sent from each ship, a 
total of 80 companies. 

On April 16 a series of boat races was held 
in the harbor, with the following result: 

Sailing Launches—Louisiana, first by half a 
length; Connecticut, second by ten lengths; 
Rhode Island, third by four lengths; Minne- 
sota, fourth. 

Admirals’ barges—Connecticut, first by a 
length and a half; Minnesota, second by ten 
lengths; Georgia, third by ten lengths; Alaba- 
ma, fourth. 

Marines—Louisiana, first by one length; JI- 
linois, second by one-half length; Alabama, 
third by three length; Minnesota, fourth. 

Engineers—Maine, first by one and a half 
length; Louisiana, second by five lengths; JI- 
linots, third. 

The base ball team of the Ohio, the reputed 
champions of the fleet, were defeated on April 
16 by a San Diego local team; score, 6 to 4. 

The fleet left San Diego on April 18 and 
arrived at Los Angeles on the 19th. Every- 
thing possible was done at the latter place to 
equal the reception which the men had found 
at their former stopping place. Los Angeles 
—‘“City of Angels”—happens to be the resid- 
ing place of Jim Jeffries, the pugilistic expert, 
and he refereed several encounters among our 
men for fleet championship colors. There 
were daily barbecues, automobile rides, excur- 
sions, sight-seeing trips, and fruit and drink 
galore. On April 21, 3,000 men attended the 
Wild West Show. Lulinski, of the New Jer- 
sey, in a six 2-minute round encounter, won 
the fleet light-weight championship from Har- 
ry Myers, of the Ohio, former champion. In 
the heavy-weight championship contest Philip 
Schlossberger, of the New Jersey, defeated 
Walter Altieri, of the Missouri, in six rounds, 
winning the championship held by Altieri for 
two years ; Frank Rafferty, of the Alabama, 
defeated “Bud” Fredericks, of the /inois, in 
six rounds, retaining the featherweight cham- 
pionship ; Dennis Tighe, of the Alabama, de- 
feated Coney Trainor, of the Vermont, in the 
middle-weight class and is now the fleet cham- 
pion; Arthur Rollins, of the Kentucky, won the 
welterweight championship. On April 20, 
the Minnesota baseball team beat that of the 
Kentucky by a score of 14-13. 


On April 24, through the kindness of a local 
newspaper, 500 automobiles were gathered, and 
3,500 bluejackets rode in them through the 
streets, many being driven by society women. 
They visited all the points of interest, inspect- 
ed orange groves, and had a good time gener- 
ally. Good humor and high spirits were the 
rule and everything went off pleasantly. More 
than 30,000 people visited the ships during their 
stay off the port. 

We can best tell of the good impression left 
behind at Los Angeles by the men in quoting 
the following from the Los Angeles paper: 


Los Angeles has been taking the measure of the 
sailor lads who have been so much in evidence during 
the past few days and the result is very gratifying. 
They are a clean-cut, manly lot of young fellows 
modest in demeanor and wholesome in appearance. 

Those who have seen much of the American man- 
of-war’s man have always known this. But there are 
many in this part of the country who have come here 
from inland places and they are not familiar with the 
type of young manhood which Uncle Sam’s navy has 
been fortunate enough to secure in large numbers. In 
intelligence, education and conduct the sailors are 
fully up to the ligh average which prevails in the 
best communities in the land. 

Everybody in this neighborhood is glad to see them 
and they are constantly being made aware of this 
fact. They are appreciative and recognize that they 
add, by their conduct, to the respect in which the ser- 
vice they are engaged in is held. 

The cordiality of the welcome extended to them is 
enhanced b the fact that they are showing them- 
selves as falls « worthy of it. 


The fleet left Los Angeles on April 24, ar- 
riving at Santa Barbara on the following day. 
Just after are fleet had anchored a small cat- 
boat from the shore was run down and cap- 
sized by another shore boat, and a lady occu- 
pant thrown into the water. A launch from 
the Louisiana, which was headed for the shore 
pier, at once turned toward the accident, as 
did a launch from the Kansas. Lieutenant- 
Commander Philip Andrews, on the bridge of 
the Kansas, had seen what occurred and at 
once ordered away the life-boat, which was 
quickly manned and reached the scene in ad- 

vance of the launches. It was a fine display 
of man-of-war efficiency. 

The battle of roses, on April 27, was one of 
the most noteworthy events of the fleet’s stay 
at Santa Barbara, and will long be remem- 
bered. Tons of roses and other flowers were 
showered upon the officers in flowery automo- 
biles and carriages; roses covered the streets 
and roses spiked the guns. The same amount 
of flowers purchased in New York would cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But the 
sentiment which went with the roses you can- 
not buy. 

Overcharged for meals, on April 29, two men 
resented the action of the proprietor of a 
restaurant on State street and informed some 
other men of the liberty party ashore. Very 
soon some 200 bluejackets gathered in front 
of the offending place. The U. S. flag was 
flying over the restaurant, and while the men 
stood about with bared heads other scrambled 
up and lowered the flag. Then the work of de- 
struction began. Windows were broken and 


Get in earnest with your work and promotion is sure to come. 
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general “rough-house” followed. The pro- 
prietor fled. The men had their vengeance. 
But did it pay, for the sake of a few paltry 
dollars, to tarnish the splendid record made 
by the men on their trip around the continent ? 
This affair marks the only really serious breach 
of good conduct during the cruise. 

The fleet left Santa Barbara on April 29 for 
Monterey, arriving at 7 A. M. on May 1. 
There was a free distribution of flowers to 
officers and men on that day, complimentary 
balls and illumination of the ships at night. 
On the following morning the first squadron 
of eight ships left for Santa Cruz. 

After the return of the ships to the south 
from the northern ports it is intended that a 
delegation of bluejackets will revisit the cities 
in order to present them with some substantial 
gift to indicate their appreciation of the kindly 
treatment received from the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. 

During a storm at Monterey on May 3 eight 
ships of the fleet were forced to leave Santa 
Cruz and go out into deeper water. The 
starboard chain of the U. S. S. Jllinois parted, 
but fortunately steam was ready and the ship 
was swung clear of the Alabama, with which 
a collision was imminent. The Illinois lost 
her anchor and chain; the Alabama one of her 
boat booms. 

The torpedo fleet arrived at Santa Cruz on 
May 4 and rejoined the fleet. 

Rear Admiral Thomas transferred his flag 
from the Connecticut to his former flagship, 
the Minnesota, on May 4, and Rear-Admiral 
Evans boarded the Connecticut at Monterey 
on the following day and resumed command. 

On May 6 the great cruise of the fleet ended, 
for the point of destination had been reached 
when the ships entered the Golden Gate. More 
than 160,000 people viewed the procession of 
ships and anxiously awaited the time when 
they could personally welcome the officers and 
men. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars had been 
set aside for the entertainment of the enlisted 
men, and on May 7, 700,000 people from Cali- 
fornia and other states viewed the grand naval 
and military parade. Rear-Admiral Evans 
held the place of honor in the procession, while 
the navy contingent of more than 5,000 men 
was escorted by 2,500 federal troops, Califor- 
nia volunteer soldiers, members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and Spanish War vet- 
eran societies. It was a day to make the pulse 
of the sailorman beat stronger and to let him 
know that his exaltation by the Pacific Coast 
civilian was not a mere perfunctory matter. 
On May 8 the greatest assemblage of war 
ships ever gathered in American waters was 
reviewed by the Secretary of the Navy, who 
passed through the great lines of white steel 
in the little gunboat Yorktown. 


The sum of four hundred dollars was ob- 
tained, after paying all expenses, as a result of 
the minstrel entertainment given by the crew 
of the Tennessee at San Diego, on April 10. 
The performance was in charge of Chaplain 
Dickins and was clean and free from even 
the suspicion of vulgarity. That was the com- 
ment of everybody in the audience. The pro- 
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ceeds of the show were contributed to the fund 
of the Navy Relief Society. 


From the Kentucky Budget we learn that 
at many of the ports one-fourth of the ship’s 
company was allowed shore leave daily, re- 
gardless of conduct class, and very few, if any, 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity to 
make good and be a credit to the service. 


The fleet iost two of its men through death 
while at Los Angeles—Sailmaker’s Mate J. 
Johansen, of the New Jersey, was killed by a 
railroad locomotive on April 21. First Ser- 
geant Jenkins, U. S. M. C., of the Alabama, 
was drowned at Redondo Beach. Both bodies 
were buried with full military honors. 


On April 24 the teams of the U. S. S. Ne- 
braska and the California played a game at 
3remerton, the result being a score of 5-4 in 
favor of the California. The California team 
has played about 35 games this season and has 
lost but one game. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Odiorne Gleason 


Our battle fleet at anchor rides, 
Prepared for fun or fray; 

Her yards are manned, her snowy sides 
Rise high above the flowing tides 

At San Francisco Bay. 


Ten thousand seasoned Yankee tars, 
Sworn to defend our land; 

Well trained in arts of naval wars 
And fearing naught beneath the stars, 

Behind her guns now stand. 


Ten thousand miles the Big Sixteen 
Have ploughed the pathless sea; 

Yet fine and fit, with bottoms clean, 
Her mighty broadsides stand between 

All foreign threats and me. 


There shall be peace! No Eastern hand 
Shall threaten war, to-day! 

Bob Evans’ fleet is armed and manned 
To guard the sea, protect the land, 

At San Francisco Bay. 


At Los Angeles, Cal., a rest room was pro- 
vided on shore for our men. From goo to 1,000 
men were entertained daily. This temporary 
institution did a lot of good during the week 
in which it was in operation. Waited upon by 
good women and treated with kindness with 
which there is handed none of that “advice” 
which so often turns the stranger aside, the 
thoughts of many of our men must have gone 
to home and mother. 


It is reported that the cost of the recent 
target practice in Magdalena Bay was about 
$640,000. This would be a small sum if it 
were possible to put in dollars and cents the 
value received by the navy in its experience 
and closer approach to marksmanship perfec- 
tion. 















While at Magdalena Bay the U. S. S. New 
Jersey is reported to have lost one of her 
yeomen, James D. Patrick, who belongs to 
Evansville, Indiana. The regulations require 
a report to be made as soon as it is learned 
that an officer or man is missing, and if there 
is any doubt about the missing man having 
intentions to desert, he is termed a straggler. 
As Patrick wrote cheerful letters home up to 
the last day of his stay on board the New 
Jersey it is feared by his father that he may 
have met with foul play or was otherwise de- 
tained on shore against his will. 


Forty nurses, in white caps and gray uni- 
forms, visited the ships while at Los Angeles 
on April 23, and they were royally entertained 
by the bluejackets. 


On March 18 there was what is called a 
gunnery ball at San Diego, Cal., in honor of 
the remarkable gun record made by the U. S. 
S. Albany in her recent target practice. The 
Albany is the trophy ship of her class. One 
of the favors of the ball was an Albany cap 
ribbon in the center of which was sewed a re- 
production of the gunnery pennant—red with 
a black ball in the center. As usual in such 
events all the officers of the ship attended the 
ball, which was gotten up by the enlisted men, 
and Commander H. T. Mayo, the commanding 
officer of the Albany, led the grand march. 


The Connecticut has a new mascot—a goat, 
presented by a young lady of California. 


Five bluejackets gave a dinner to com- 
memorate the safe arrival of the fleet at San 
Francisco. ‘The dinner was given at the fash- 
ionable St. Francis Hotel, and was said to 
have been carried off with a social exactitude 
worthy of upper Fifth Avenue. The men who 
gave the dinner are M. T. Scanlan, J. R. Ols- 
son, G. B. Ostband, G. M. Purdy and E. M. 
Murphy. 


One of the most noteworthy happenings 
during the fleet’s stay at San Francisco was 
the ball given in honor of our enlisted men 
in the Auditorium of San Francisco, on Tues- 
day evening, May 12. Mrs. Thomas, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Thomas; Mrs. Taylor, wife of 
Mayor Taylor, of San Francisco; Mrs. Bow- 
man H. McCalla, wife of Rear-Admiral Mc- 
Calla, and many other prominent ladies, led 
the columns escorted by bluejackets, and 
danced with them. We mention this here, 
not because such an occurrence is unusual but 
because the action at San Francisco might 
be considered a reproach to those who have 
in the past claimed that a place was not re- 
spectable if it permitted men in uniform to 
enter its doors. And there may be some who 
think that Rhode Island has made a mistake 
in passing a law compelling respect for the 
uniform. So paste this in your hat, you who 
have any doubts. 


President Roosevelt has approved the pro- 
gram of the fleet cruise on its trip around the 
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world. The fleet will leave San Francisco 
about July 7, and will arrive at Honolulu on 
July 16. Leave Honolulu on July 23 for Auk- 
land, where arrival will be expected on Au- 
gust 9. Six days will be spent at Aukland. 
The ships will arrive at Sydney on August 
20 and leave there one week later. Melbourne 
will be reached on August 29. On September 
5 the ships will sail for Albany, on the south- 
west coast of Australia, arriving there on 
September 11. On September 17 the fleet will 
leave for the Philippines, arriving there on 
October 1. Ten days will be spent in the 
Philippine Island. After a seven days’ pas- 
sage the ships will arrive at Yokohoma, re 
maining there until October 24. On the re 
turn trip the second squadron will go to 
Amoy, China, remaining there from October 
28 to November 4. The first squadron will 
go direct to Manila, arriving on October 31. 
From Amoy the second squadron will rejoin 
the other ships at Manila on November 7. 


On the evening of May 13 the mail orderlies 
of the battleship fleet were given a theater 
party at the Orpheum in San Francisco. 


The people of Australia are said to be look- 
ing forward to the visit of the American fleet 
with mingled feelings of interest and pleasure. 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


A good idea may be gained of the unneces- 
sary anxiety caused some parents by needless 
fears concerning their bluejacket sons by the 
following incident: A shoebox-sized package 
was last month received at Newport ad- 
dressed to one of the apprentice seamen, and, 
when he opened it, was found to contain many 
slices of bread and butter. The postage re 
quired to send the box from the western 
state to Rhode Island was sufficient to pur- 
chase the same amount of bread in Newport, 
besides a little of something good to spread 
on it. It would be interesting to know just 
how the recipient of the box had worded his 
first letters from the station in order to give 
the impression that he was starving, or need- 
ed some bread from the West, when hun- 
dreds of pounds are sometimes found un- 
touched on the training station tables after 
meals, 


U. S. S. Mayflower, 
Guantanamo, Cuba, April 12, 1908. 
Editor of The Blucjacket:— 

On Thursday, March 12, at 3 P. M. we 
left the Norfolk Navy Yard, the tug Hercules 
accompanying us to the end of the channel. 
Our band played several lively airs as we 
were leaving; and the weather was very pleas- 
ant. Arrived at New Orleans on the 18th 
instant after a very pleasant trip, we anchored 
near the /sla de Luzon, a former Spanish gun 
boat captured by Dewey, and is now used by 
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the Louisiana Naval Militia. We found an- 
chored in the harbor the Dutch cruiser Gelder- 
land and Italian cruiser Etruria. On the 2oth, 
Commander Thomas Snowden reported for 
duty as relief of Lieut.-Com. C. T. Vogelge- 
sang. The crew was called to quarters and 
the usual formalities were carried out when 
receiving a new commanding officer. Lieut.- 
Com. Vogelgesang was ordered to the U. S. 
S. Wisconsin as navigating officer, and he left 
the ship next morning. Negro laborers put 
160 tons of coal aboard, and at 2 P. M. on the 
21st we started on our way to Vicksburg with 
Pilot Joe Gibbons in charge. The run up the 
Mississippi between sugar and cotton planta- 
tions was very interesting. Each day at 6 P. 
M. we would anchor for the night, and get 
underway again at 6 A. M. While passing 
such towns as Planquimine, Baton Rouge and 
Natchez, both in coming and going, we were 
greeted with a very noisy demonstration, with 
steam whistles and cheers of the people who 
lined the banks of the river. On the 24th, at 
6.30 P. M., we quietly entered Vicksburg and 
anchored about a mile from the City. The 
next two days were spent in cleaning and 
painting ship. On the 28th Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Miss Ethel, Masters Kermit, Archie and 
Quentin, Miss Hagner, Miss Landon, Mr. 
Joseph Wilmer and Captain Fitzhugh Lee, 
U. S. A., carMe on board at 1 P. M. and at 2 
P. M. we started on our trip down the river 
to New Orleans. On the 3oth, Mrs. Roose- 
velt and party disembarked at Donaldsonville 
and spent several hours inspecting the sugar 
plantation owned by Mr. Henry McCall, the 
Collector of Customs at New Orleans. They 
also visited a small Spanish village, where the 
children, nearly all of foreign parentage, sang 
patriotic airs, and afterward received a half- 
holiday at the request of Miss Ethel Roose- 
velt. The party returned to the ship at 6 P. M. 
Next morning, because of foggy weather, we 
did not get underway until 9.30 A. M. Arrived 
at New Orleans at noon, and the greeting was 
the noisiest ever heard. Moored ship to Tou- 
louse street wharf. 

Ensign R. B. Strassburger was detached 
and granted two weeks’ leave of absence on ac- 
count of the death of his father, a prominent 
lawyer of Norristown, Pa. 

Plenty of liberty was granted to the crew 
while we remained at the wharf. The Roose- 
velt party was kept busy taking in the sights 
of New Orleans in automobiles. On April 3, 
at 7.30 P. M., Mrs. Roosevelt and party left 
the ship and went direct to Washington by 
train. 

The next day we left Toulouse street wharf 
and moored to the wharf at the Naval Station 
at Algiers. On the 4th, two teams from this 
ship went ashore and played a practice game 
of baseball. We have the material for a first- 
class team. 

On April 5, while at general muster, L. 
Sullivan (B. M. 2d C.) was commended in 
general orders by the Secretary of the Navy 
for bravery in rescuing from drowning G. B. 
Barber, an ordinary seaman, while at the Navy 
Yark, Norfolk, Va. 


The next two days were spent in coaling 
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ship and 400 tons were put on board by negro 
laborers. At 7 A. M., April 8, we left the 
Naval Station, New Orleans, reaching the Gulf 
of Mexico at1 P. M. At 7A. M., the roth, 
we arrived at Key West, Fla. Ensign C. A. 
Lohr reported aboard for duty as watch and 
division officer. Our Captain went ashore to 
pay an Official visit to Commander Beehler, 
commandant of the Station. At 11 A. M. we 
got up anchor and sailed for Guantanamo 
Bay, arriving there this noon. Found anchor- 
ed here the U. S. S. Dolphin and Newark. 

Since last issue the following named men 
have been advanced in rating: Patrick Flynn 
to C. B. M.; J. P. Loftus to B. M. 1st C.; 
J. R. McMeekin to B. M. 2d C.; R. T. Hor- 
rocks to Q. M. 3d C.; D. E. Boone to Mus. 
Ist C.; J. L. Day to Mus. 1st C.; L. F. Wil- 
liams to F, 2d C. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS 


The following named men have been exam- 
ined and found qualified for permanent ap- 
pointments in their ratings: 

Chief Master-at-Arms— 

Charles W. Adams, U. S. S. Philadelphia. 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate— 

John Shipperd, U. S. S. Severn. 

Daniel Dowling, U. S. S. Albany. 

George B. Llewellyn, U. S. S. Tennessee. 

Sietse Tyseling, U. S. S. Supply. 

Chief Gunner's Mate— 

John D. Lennon, U. S. S. Barry. 

Torger Nylund, U. S. S. Virginia. 
Chief Quartermaster— 

James E. Groat, Naval Station, Cavite. 

William J. Brady, U. S. S. Maine. 
Chief Turret Captain— 

William F. Schlessinger, U. S. S. Georgia. 
Chief Electrician— 

Arthur T. Brill, U. S. S. Concord. 

Frederick S. Cobb, U. S. S. St. Louts. 

George H. Sipp, U. S. S. Georgia. 

Chief Machinist's Mate— 

Charles O. Hathaway, U. S. S. California. 

Samuel D. Morgan, U. S. S. Concord. 

Thomas K. Daven, U. S. S. Wilmington. 
Chief Water Tender— 

Michael Eischens, U. S. S. Wilmington. 

John Fox, U. S. S. Vermont. 

Daniel McDonald, U. S. S. South Dakota. 

Patrick Meehan, U. S. S. Vermont. 

Robert Lyons, U. S. S. Mississippi. 

Max Taschex, U. S. S. Preble. 

Martin Kelly, U. S. S. Vermont. 

Chief Yeoman— 

Herbert Thomas, U. S. S. Georgia. 

William C. Colbert, U. S. S. Kansas. 

Alonzo Shaney, U. S. S. Minnesota. 
Bandmaster— 

Frank A. Varalla, U. S. S. Tennessee. 


THE BLUEJACKETS’ FRATERNAL 
LEAGUE 


The Bluejackets’ Fraternal League, an or- 
ganization of men who are still in service, or 
have been in service, has been organized in 
Denver, Colorado. The following officers were 
elected: W. A. Hill, president; W. Caffrey, 
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vice-president; A. J. Arnold, secretary; F. J. 
Petsch, treasurer. It is the intention of the 
members to turn out in uniform on Decora- 
tion Day. We have been asked in a personal 
letter to inform the service that the Blue- 
jackets’ Fraternal League in Denver extends 
to all enlisted and ex-enlisted men of the 
navy a hearty invitation to make the club their 
headquarters while in Denver. 


INSIDE HELP NEEDED 


Mare Island, Cal., April 29, 1908. 
Dear Editor:— 


Being personally interested in the men of 
the navy I desire to pass a suggestion and a 
few remarks which I hope will be accepted 
as coming from a very friendly source. 

The monthly comments which you have 
printed in your valuable journal regarding the 
good behavior of our bluejackets must have 
had some good and substantial foundation. 
Personally I know, as every man in the navy 
knows, that there is on every ship a sprink- 
ling of irresponsible characters who from time 
to time manage to get into the navy through 
a mistaken idea that they will find an easy 
graft in the service. The percentage of these 
naval men is far less than you will find among 
an equal number of men on shore, yet it is 
right to believe that they, few as they may be, 
can be, and are, the cause of the snubs and 
disrespect which have been met with by the 
well-intentioned bluejackets. It is not entire- 
ly the fault of the recruiting officer that un- 
worthy men do get into the navy—for a man’s 
word must be taken to a great extent as to his 
past life. There are also some men who are 
easily led, and any fairminded person will 
make allowances for such, as they may be 
found everywhere and in every walk of life. 
But unfortunately in many cases where a fra- 
cas has occurred on shore in the past, and in 
which the uniform has been conspicuous, peo- 
ple have refused to be fairminded and the bur- 
den has been thrown on the good men of the 
service. There should be strong measures to 
stop the enlistment of bad charactered men, 
and every license given to commanding of- 
ficers to get rid of them without any ceremony 
as soon as their characters have developed. 
The men in the navy should, and may, help 
to keep out the bad element, for they are far 
in the majority, and sweep the service clear 
of all those morally inefficient or competently 
insufficient. No matter how much of a scrap- 
per or a bully an undesirable shipmate may be, 
the others can make it so uncomfortable for 
him that he will be glad to stay away from the 
ship on the occasion of his first liberty. It 
seems to me that if the men were urged to 
take such action in your magazine there would 
soon be a marked change, and less wrong and 
injustice among the crews would be counte- 
nanced. If the better class as a whole could 
be made to understand that each time one of 
their shipmates misbehaves on shore he throws 


discredit upon the uniform they wear it may 
be confidently hoped that they would soon be 
helping to straighten things out. I have seen 
this done several times on board ship and 
therefore know it is a sure way of putting a 
limit on the action of men who should not 
be in the navy. 
A Shipmate. 


We have always advocated a defensive ac- 
tion on the part of our bluejackets against 
the bad effect of conduct by a few which will 
not reflect credit upon the whole crew. Os- 
tracism on board ship, warnings, and then 
harsher measures will bring about the desired 
result every time—an improvement in conduct 
or disappearance of the offender at the first 
port. 


One of the first good results accomplished 
by the Bluejackets’ Fraternal League organ- 
ized in Denver, and mentioned on another 
page of this issue, was the public protest made 
against the impersonation of the sailor on 
the stage of a local theater, by which the navy 
man was parodied and ridiculed in what was 
intended to be an amusing manner but wasn’t. 


“The Bluejacket, edited by F. J. Buenzle 
at Newport, has united with a very progres- 
sive and fearless sheet, Army and Navy Life, 
and will make its next appearance as a part 
of that worthy magazine. So hereafter we 
will get the two best service papers for the 
price of one. The one has been fighting to 
place the uniform high in the estimation of 
civilians, and the other is battling for proper 
legislation in regard to increased pay and 
twenty-five year retirement. The good re- 
sults that are bound to follow the joining 
together of these two powers will be unlim- 
ited. In the future, The Bluejacket will be 
read by thousands of people who never saw 
it before, thereby gaining more friends for 
the man-o’-warsman than could have been 
possible otherwise. And its present readers 
will have afforded them an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the other 
branch of the service, through ARMY AND 
NAVY LIFE. We are strongly of the 
opinion that the old subscribers of both 
magazines will be well pleased with the con- 
solidation, and it will cause many to send in 
their names who have hesitated before. 


From the May issue of “The Ditty Box,” 
published monthly aboard the U. o. S. West 
Virginia and edited by Frans E. Wetmore 
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NORFOLK NOTES 


On April 26 a draft of 270 apprentice sea- 
men graduates was sent from this place to 
the Asiatic station via the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. They were a happy lot of youngsters at 
the prospects of the sights in store for them, 
for undoubtedly most of them will be assigned 
to ships of the fleet on the other side and in 
less than a year will have made a tour around 
the world. What would not some rich peo- 
ple give to be able to make the same trip. 
The transfer was made to Colon on the Prai- 
rie, across the Isthmus by rail to Panama, 
where the U. S. S. Buffalo met them and car- 
ried them to San Francisco. From there some 
of them will go by army transport to the U. 
S. S. Rainbow, the receiving ship at Manila. 
for service on the ships of the Asiatic Sta- 
tion. Besides the apprentice seamen, 130 
other men left this station in the draft, two 
of them being Chief Master at Arms J. Mer- 
rick and Chief Boatswain’s Mate J. Metsoats, 
formerly instructors at this station. 







Since April 28 a draft of apprentice seamen 
has been sent to each of the following ships: 
Olympia, Dewey’s former flagship, 130 men; 
Chicago, just returned from the Pacific, 120 
men; North Carolina, a new battleship, 130 
men. Many of these men took the first op- 
portunity to return to the station here on 
visit, and they were heard to say many com- 
plimentary things about their ships, but none 
are more pleased than those who went to the 


old Hartford. 


Captain A. C. Dillingham, U. S. Navy, for- 
merly the Superintendent of the Naval Train- 
ing Service, relieved Captain A. Reynolds, U. 
S. Navy, of the command of the U. S. S. 
Franklin and of this training place on May 
2, Captain Reynolds having been ordered to 
take command of the U. S. S. Montana. 


Among the contemplated improvements for 
this place are a number of small bungalows, 
each capable of holding six men. They are 
to have canvas walls and will take the place 
of tents. It is also said that we shall have 
here detention camp buildings capable of hous- 
ing 200 men, the buildings to be of the same 
pattern as the bungalows. The purpose will 
be a complete isolation of the newcomers. The 
outer parade ground will also soon have erect- 
ed upon it a mess hall, galley, ete. 


We have at present about 300 apprentice 
seamen under instruction, and at least two 
thirds of the number will go to the Montana 
when commissioned. The latter is a fine ship 
and the boys will be much pleased to catch 
her in detail. It is expected that the enlist- 
ments being made will in a short time fill this 
station’s allowed quota 
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MEN OF ARTIFICER CLASS UNDER INSTRUC 
TION AT NORFOLK, VA., SITTING ON 
A 16-INCH GUN 





At 2.30 P. M. of May 7 the U. S. S. North 
Carolina was placed in commission at this 
navy yard. She is a splendid looking vessel, 
and though only a cruiser she has every ap- 
pearance of a battleship, and a mighty power- 
ful one at that. 


On Saturday afternoon, May 9, the com- 
missioned officers of this station played a 
game of baseball with a picked nine of officers 
of the yard. The game was a thriller, and 
very interesting, and though it lasted several 
hours before the nine innings were completed 
the spectators were unanimous that they had 
spent a most agreeable afternoon. The score 
is purposely omitted, but the Franklin team 
won by a good margin. 


Much talk has been caused here by the in- 
tended removal of the Reserve Torpedo Sta- 
tion to Port Royal, South Carolina. This 
is anything but pleasant news. 


The cornerstone of the new $300,000 Naval 
Y. M. C. A. building at Norfolk, Va., given 
by John D. Rockefeller, was laid on May 14. 
The feature was a letter from Mr. Rockefeller, 
who wrote: “It is a privilege to be permitted 
to give expression in this form to the pride 
which all Americans feel in their navy, and to 
the sense of obligation which we feel to you 
who have consecrated lives to our country’s 
defense. The ambitions of our people have 
always centered in the arts of peace, but we 
are not forgetful of the need of strong arms 
and brave hearts to protect those liberties 
without ‘which the blessings of peace are 
worthless.” 

The letter addressed “To the enlisted men 
of the Navy” was placed in the cornerstone 
box, 
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Garver, c, _ 
Geiss, F. V 
Fleming, M. 
Perry, F. P. 
Gor on, F. L. 
Millard, R. 
Tate, J. 
qanue, wm, 
Nelson, E. T. 
Corzine, H. 
McConnell, W. 
Story, J. 
Larson, G. W. 
Buchanan, C. 
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Rich, C. E. 
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Laiche, I 
Wynant, 
Jackson,- 
Wilson, G. 
Williams, L. F. 
Mercer, F. G. 
Frakes, P. 7 
Roberson, W. E. 
Carlile, a 
Green, M. 
Johnson, J: 
Walker, S. 
Tyra, W. J. 
Nowlin, B. 
White, H. C. 
Smith, H. B 
Adams, R. 
Davis, C. K. 
Harvey, E. C. 
Dollard, W. C. 
Henry, O. 
Clark, O. H. 
Robinson, ma &. 
Cotten, C. A. 
Manning, F. A. 
Lydick, A. S. 


B. 


Ressell, J. ; 
Parker, A. H. 
Hughes, C. M. 
Current, W. B. 
Marshall, H. 
Dillon, L. M. 
Schweitzer, F. E. 
Little, A. D. 
Gibson, F. 
Nachtigall, W. J. 
Gilbert, O. C. 
Brown, A. L. 
Krummel, H, L. 
Logue, W. 
Locke, C., Jr. 
Costner, E. A. 


PERSONAL 
L. W. K., of the U. S. S. Virginia, desires 


us to mention his challenge to any man in 
the Atlantic fleet to ride a horse with him in 
any manner or style he, the challenged one, 
may suggest. L. W. K. says he is not a 
professional, but has a record of feats to his 
credit. 


Will correspondent who asked recently for 
price of bound volumes of The Bluejacket, 
or back numbers, please send name and ad- 
dress to this department. 


Will the bluejacket on board the U. S. S. 
Hull, who sent me the fine collection of post 
cards, please write me and give his name, as 
he failed to sign the typewritten letter he 
sent me. William D. Tucker, 2132 N. Cleve- 
land Ave., Canton, Ohio. 


Hospital Apprentice R. W. Perry, U. S. 
Navy, stationed at Camp Elliott, Panama, is 
the representative of The Bluejacket Depart- 
ment of this publication in the Canal Zone, 
and will be glad to attend to any requests and 
business connected with ArMy AND Navy LIFE. 


We acknowledge receipt of splendid letters 
from Mrs. A. M. H., Deanville, Pa.; Mrs. 
Langbauer, Almond, Wis.: Mrs. E. I. Fordyce, 
Dickson, Tenn.; Mrs. P. J. Beasley, 905 West 
Elm street, Enid, Okla.; and regret that 
space will not permit of our publishing them 


Flemming, C. E. 
Herbert, J. A. 
Leipp, W. E. 
Smith, L. S. 
Dockham, C. H. 
McCollough, R. R. p, A. A. 
McCarthy, J. P. be 
David, W. Francis, L. 
Langacre, MM. F, Brejot, M. ¥ 
Livesay, T. Leveney, a: 
Weber, J. Ww Wood, 
Lesring, S & —— Pp 
ossner, E. A. 


Blair, L. 
Szpera, S. Hudson, W. S. 
Stovall, W. 


Robison, W. 
Zibilich, A. N. 


Hunt, O. E. 
Leach, J. M. 
Monika, G. H. 
William, G. 


McKibben, W. S. 
Boyd, H. H. Cox, E 
Morris, O. Norman, A. 
Estey, R. H. Gardner, C. C. 
Abbott, L. R. Phares, C. A. 
Mullen, T. W. Marshall, C. L. 
Boschert, J Ss Boschert, E. P. 
Blanchard, G. Stovall, J. I. 
Bluman, A S Messina, E. R. 
Tomasovich, T. Bolton, O. 
Upp, D. K. Kynett, D. F. 
Miller, T. Ralston, A. W. 
Martz, W. E. Allen, J. M. 
Farmer, H. C. Harter, A. i 
Rolens, C. M. Schiffhorst, H 
Hilgert, I. J. Graham, C. H 
Reeves, D. R. Smithers, C. D 
Smith, J. K. 


ANOTHER NAVAL TOWN 


Urbana, IIl., 
Editor of The Bluejacket:— 
Having read in two issues of The Blue- 
jacket the statements regarding the number of 
men in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants who have enlisted in the navy, I think 
the following record must rank first: 
Shelbyville, Illinois, a town of 4,500 inhabi- 
tants, has contributed the following men: 
Lieutenant George Slocum, now on shore duty 
at Puget Sound; Carl Woodward, U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania; Carl E. Jacobs, U. S. S. Mis- 
souri; Will Wilson, U. S. S. Vermont, C. A. 
Smith, yeoman school, Newport, and the fol 
lowing at Mare Island, Cal.: Will Kirkpatrick, 
Emery Lichtenwalter, Clarke Kelley, Birman 
Kinnaman, Will Taylor, Dell Ward and 
Charles Risacher. 


May 4, 1908. 


Irma J. Jacobs. 


Westboro, Mo., May 
The Editor of The Bluejacket:- 
This town beats Merrill, Iowa, in the num 
ber of navy men it has to its credit in pro- 
portion to population. We have 300 inhabi 
tants and four boys in the navy—Frank Hen 
derson at Newport, Albert White on the Hart 
ford, Darrell Turner and Orville Bowes on 
their way to San Francisco from Norfolk, Va 
This is one for every 75 inhabitants, while 
Merrill has one for each 83 inhabitants. 
Yours very trulv, 


“A Reade ’ 


4, 1908 












































*Abarenda, Bradford, R. I. 
** Ajax, San Francisco, Cal. 
**4labama, San Francisco, Cal. 
** Albany, Salina Cruz, Mexico. 
** Alexander, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Alliance, Culebra, West Indies. 
** Annapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 
**Arethusa, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Arkansas, Annapolis, Md. 
*Atlanta, Norfolk, Va. 

: **Bainbridge, Olongapo, P. I. 

} **Barry, Cavite, P. I. 

i *Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 

) *Blakely, Fernandina, Fla. 
*Brooklyn, League Island, Pa. 
Brutus, Norfolk, Va. 
** Buffalo, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Caesar, en route Manila. 
**California, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Callao, Hong Kong, China. 
**Charleston, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Chattanooga, Cavite, P. I. 
**Chauncey, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Chester, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Chicago, Norfolk, Va. 
**Cleveland, Yokohama, Japan. 
**Colorado, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Concord, Yokohama, Japan. 
**Connecticut, San Francisco, Cal. 

i Constellation, Newport, R. I 

| **Culgoa, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 

**Dale, Olongapo, P. I. 

** Decatur, Olongapo, P. I. 

*DeLong, Fernandina, Fla. 

**Denver, Yokohama, Japan. 

*Des Moines, Guantanamo, Cuba. 


*Dubuque, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*Eagle, Haiti. 

Franklin, Norfolk, Va. 
**Galveston, Cavite, P. I. 
**Georgia, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Glacier, Mare Island, Cal. 
*Goldsborough, Puget Sound, Wash. 
Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hartford, Norfolk. Va. 

** Helena, Shanghai, China. 
*Hist, New York, N. Y. 

** Hopkins, San Francisco, Cal. 
**77ull, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Idaho, League Island, Pa. 
**]llinois, San Francisco, Cal. 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal. 
Indiana, League Island, Pa. 
Intrepid, San Francisco, Cal. 
Iowa, Norfolk, Va. 

**Kansas, San Francisco, Cal. 
**K earsarge, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Kentucky, San Francisco, Cal. 
Lancaster, League Island, Pa. 
**7 awrence, San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco, California.” 


ARMY AND NAVY 


VESSELS OF THE NAVY 


Where Stationed May 16, 1908. 


Dolphin, target practice, West Indies. 
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**7 ouisiana, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Maine, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Marietta, West Indies. 
**Maryland, Bremerton, Wash. 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
** Milwaukee, Puget Sound, Wash. 
**Minnesota, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Mississippi, League Island, Pa. 
**Missourt, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Monadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Monterey, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Montgomery, Newport, R. I. 
**Nebraska, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Newark, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*New Hampshire, New York, N. Y. 
**New Jersey, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Nevada, Annapolis, Md. 
*Nina, Newport, R. I. 
North Carolina, Norfolk, Va. 
**Ohio, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Olympia, Norfolk, Va. 
*Paducah, target practice, West Indies. 
**Panther, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Pennsylvania, Bremerton, Wash. 
Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Philadelphia, Puget Sound, Wash. 
*Plunger, Newport, R. I. 
*Porter, Fernandina, Fla. 
*Prairie, New York, N. Y. 
**Rainbow, Yokohama, Japan. 
Reina Mercedes, New York, N. Y. (under- 
going repairs). 
**Relief, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Rhode Island, San Francisco, Cal. 
Richmond, Norfolk, Va. 
**Samar, Hong Kong, China. 
Severn, Annapolis, Md. 
**South Dakota, Bremerton, Wash. 
Southery (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H. 
** Stewart, San Francisco, Cal. 
**St. Louis, Puget Sound, Wash. 
** Supply, Guam, L. I. 
*Tacoma, New York, N. Y. 
**T ennessee, Tacoma, Wash. 
*Thornton, Fernandina, Fla. 
*Tingey, Fernandina, Fla. 
**Truxton, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Vermont, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Villalobos, Hankow, China. 
**Virginia, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Vixen, Charleston, S. C. 
Wabash, Boston, Mass. 
** Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
** West Virginia, Mare Island, Cal. 
** Whipple, San Francisco, Cal. 
**WVilmington, Hong Kong, China. 
** Wisconsin, San Francisco, Cal. 
Wolverine, Cleveland, O. 
*Yankee, Boston, Mass. 
**Vankton, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Vorktown, Mare Island, Cal. 


Note.—Address ships marked * in care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. Ships marked 
** should be addressed to the person, with the name of the ship, and ‘Pacific Station, via 








The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Dejense. 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. 





This Department is estab- 
The Editor will 


be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, 
communications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this issue, and 


humorous prose and verse. 


Let those who believe that all soldiers spend 
their “thirteen per” as fast as they get it, 
visit San Diego, California, and see those who 
grew old in the service, now living not only 
as well-to-do citizens, but a few of them, 
having saved money enough from their slender 
pay during years of service, comparatively rich. 

One of these, an ex-cavalryman, who was for 
many years in the 6th, having crossed the 
country with that regiment more than thirty 
years ago when it was ordered to Arizona, is 
doing a good business driving tourists to places 
of interest. He finds his greatest pleasure in 
talking with men and women of the old army, 
of the days when he served under Captain 
Chaffee, now Lieutenant-General Chaffee, and 
others who have since won fame. 

Another ex-soldier, whose face is familiar 
to San Diegans, has a position of great trust 
and responsibility which brings him a good 
salary. From his savings and investments he 
has been able to build an attractive home where 
he lives with his family, enjoying every com- 
fort and many luxuries. 

These two ex-soldiers are but a few from 
many who have made their homes in San 
Diego and are enjoying the benefits of their 
years of saving. 


Little if anything was written of a trooper 
of the 5th Cavalry who was killed a short time 
ago by the accidental discharge of his gun, and 
little is known of his many acts of bravery, 
save in his own regiment. 

Not many months before his death, when 
out with a hunting party, a huge deer was 
shot and wounded. The animal started for the 
river hoping to escape its pursuers. The sol- 
dier, knowing that it might live for days, per- 


In all cases names must be given. 


haps weeks in terrible agony, followed and 
jumping on its back, rode it across the river. 
The animal, even while swimming, tried to 
pierce the man with its horns. As it landed 
on the opposite shore a shot through the head 
put an end to its sufferings. 


During the years since the Spanish-American 
war, the papers of the country have told many 
sad stories of divorces, separations and scan- 
dals between army officers—and their wives. 
Does it not seem strange that few if any like 
tales have been told of enlisted men or their 
families? They have not been told because 
there have been none to tell. In the ranks 
a wholesome morality reigns as a rule. Sol- 
diers’ wives and soldiers’ daughters are looked 
upon by the men of the regiment as something 
to guard and watch over. A soldier’s daughter 
is as safe with a man of her father’s troop or 
company as she would be with her father. It 
is a sort of esprit de corps that reigns in the 
ranks. What a pity it is that this code is not 
followed by others. How much more read- 
able for all would the daily papers be, if as 
few scandals were printed in them as have 
been printed about the enlisted man and his 
family. 


The rst Squadron at Fort Clark, Texas, has 
been on the range most of the month shooting 
for record. The 2d Squadron has been having 
night maneuvers during the past week which 
have proved interesting as well as instructive 
to the men. A recruit was accidentally shot 


on the target range several weeks ago, but all 
are glad to know that his injury was so slight 
that he will soon be out for duty. 
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The 6th Infantry band gave a dandy ball 
in the post gymnasium at Fort Wm. Henry 
Harrison, Helena, Mont., on April 2d. The 
hall was decorated with signal flags, boughs 
of pine and fir, and unique arrangements of 
green representing musical instruments. The 
band, under the leadership of Mr. Tlusty, fur- 
nished the music, which was excellent. The 
band under its new leader, and composed of 
many new members, even exceeds its former 
state of excellency. A delicious supper was 
prepared by Mrs. Douglass. 


FORT TERRY 


The 125th Co. baseball team was defeated 
by the 133d Co. team 20 to 12, on May 13. 
This was the first game of the inter-company 
series just started. 

The 125th Co. defeated the team from Fort 
Michie by a score of 11 to 9 in a closely 
played game on the 15th. 


FORT WRIGHT, WASH. 


Men of the 3d Battalion of the 3d Regiment, 
stationed at this post, hold the baseball cham- 
pionship at Fort Wright, having defeated the 
Ist Battalion’s team by a score of 7 to 3, at 
the quarterly field meet, April 29. Several hun- 
dred men and women from Spokane attended. 
A big feature was the program by the regi- 
mental band. The line-up for the ball game 
was as follows: 3d Batt—Macey, s.s.; Kelley, 
1.f.; Tanner, c.f.; Happel, p.; Maloney, 3b.; 
Caldwell, r.f.; O’Leary, 1b.; Barry, 2b.; Ly- 
man, c. Ist Batt—Monk, 2b.; Womack, c.; 
Day, tb.; Kershner, p.; Dolan, 3b.; Resaback, 
c.f.; Neely, 1.f.; Marone, r.f.; Fitzmaurice, s.s. 

Company K of the 1st Battalion did itself 
proud in the field sports. The results: Wall- 
scaling contest, 12-foot wall—ist, Company K; 
2d, Company I; 3d, Company B; time, 27 3-5 
seconds. Tug-of-war—Won by Company M 
over Company B. 100-yard dash—tst, Flynn, 
Company K; 2d, Maloney, Company I; 3d, 
Joyce, Company I; time, 10.3 seconds. Three- 
legged race—ist Genoar and Hind, Company 
K; 2d, Stabus and Ziegenhagen, Company B; 
3d, Shull and Warren, Company I. Bayonet 
fencing—tist, Joyce, Company I; 2d, Kuddle, 
Company D. Tent-pitching contest—1st, Com- 
pany K; 2d, Company M; 3d, Company I. 
The members of the winning team were Cor- 
poral Heaton and Privates Crofner, Dunbar, 
Bright, Killeen, Kubit, Railing and Stout. 
Half-mile relay—i1st, Company K; 2d, Com- 
pany I; 3d, Company B. Each team was com- 
posed of eight runners, each of whom ran 110 
yards. The members of the victorious Com- 
pany K team were: Sergeant Rowe and Pri- 
vates Ayts, Flynn, Garbrant, Gorsuch, Hege, 
Lyman and Machia. Officers in charge of 
events were: Athletics, Second Lieutenant 
Whipple; Major Edward H. Plummer, 
referee; Major Maury Nichols, Captain Sam- 
ple and Captain Butts, judges; First Lieu- 
tenant Charles Herman, Jr., and Battalion 
Sergeant Major John S. Young, starters; Cap- 
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tain Woodson Hocker and Second Lieutenant 
Hampton H. Roach, Jr., timekeepers; Lieu- 
tenant Louis A. Kunzig, clerk of the course; 
Sergeant Daniel Dolan, of Company 1, and 
Corporal John W. Perry of Company M, as- 
sistants. 


Lieut.-Col. Lea Fegiber, commandant at this 
post, has earned the lasting gratitude of thou- 
sands of people in Spokane on his success in 
bringing the regimental band of the 3d In- 
fantry, stationed at Fort Lawton, to Spokane. 
The band is composed of 25 men. H. A. 
Nagle is chief musician, and Frank Clifford is 
principal musician. ‘The drum major is John 
Manehan, with George Longhurst, acting 
drum major. The other musicians are: Ser- 
geants William Owens, A. Robinson, George 
Ackerman and J. Reed; Corporals M. Acker- 
man, V. Ayres, John Sundberg, Thomas Heis- 
ler and George McMahon; Privates Gray, An- 
drews, Fianpton, John Mudra, Joseph Zmni- 
nack, Albert Stayger, William Roe, William 
Johnson, Henry Leach, W. Kerth, William 
Blattner and George Dane. Six thousand men, 
women and children visited the fort, April 26, 
when more than fifty automobiles were packed 
on the grounds, thousands also coming in 
street cars, carriages and one foot. Capt. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Congressman from 
Alabama, was one of the Visitors. 


FORT CROOK 


First Lieutenant O. E. Michaelis, 16th In- 
fantry, the post athletic officer, who has 
taken a great interest in athletics and is man- 
ager of the post-baseball team, made arrange- 
ments for a grand ball in the post hall the 
evening of the 15th inst., the proceeds of which 
went to the ball team. Arrangements were 
made for eight hundred people. Prior to the 
grand march at 8.30 P. M., which was led by 
military officials, there was a band concert by 
the 16th Infantry band. Contingents from 
Fort Omaha and Department Headquarters 
were present. The hall was specially dec- 
orated for the occasion and there were re- 
freshments. 

The entertainment with the Victor talking 
machine, given in the post hall on Wednesday 
evening by Chaplain Hillman, 16th Infantry, 
was largely attended by the officers and en- 
listed men of the post as well as many from 
the surrounding places. 

There was a wrestling match in the post 
hall on the evening of the 11th between two 
wrestlers—P. J. Rooney, of Omaha, and 
Harry Muldoon, of Boston. Also a five-round 
boxing bout, preliminary, and an open chal- 
lenge to any soldier in the post in wrestling 
or boxing, which was accepted by some of the 
sports along that line. 

Corporal William Crawford, Company “I,” 
16th Infantry, has been ordered discharged 
by the Department Commander by purchase, 
to accept a position in Omaha at one hundred 
dollars per month. 

Sergeant John H. Allen, Company “H,” 16th 
Infantry, has been detailed on extra duty in 
Quartermaster’s Department in charge of mili- 








Fort Wright is no ways stow 
And tea and rum and some lemon 
They help to make thingsgo 


New London sends her quota 
And they come on the “Greene 


in some of 


¢ worst of weather 


That ever there was Seen 
But they are all good sailors 
And 


not care a cuss 


Teey_ come in spite of high winds 
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Neptune kicks ub a muss. 


Each Monday, and each Thursday 


Down in 


¢ skating rink 


The “boys” and “girls” assemble | 
And put things ‘on the blink 
They skate and spoon and coddie 

And put things on the go 
while every body skates but father 
who looks in on the show. 


For those that are not skaters 


we 


t a game of cards 


Where they can play or gamble 
And cut “ace high” for“pards” 

While with the roller skaters 
It 1s & game of “hearts” 


And as 


Each 


hey roll and tumble 
air one plays her part. 











































































The babies and the kidlets 
Fond mother, handsome too !!! 
Come down to hear the music 
Or to skate, as well as you 
Or. to munch. upon some crackers 
They steal from out the bowl 
While every body skat«s but father 
God bless his dear old Soul. 


Theres another kind of skate(ing) 
That no one has tried yet 

Its apt to be quite thrilling 
when tried with something wet 

We all would like to see him 
Our father on such a skate 

To slip, and fall and tumble 
And break his bald old pate. 















But, every body “skates but father 
And he roams around all day 


Looking for views for his Kodak 
To snap and file away 

The prints are really wonderful 
AS the views above will show 

Now arent they Just beautiful 
Of the “skaters” on the go. 


“Toot” Some one hears, the whistle 
Of the Greene as she comes in 

To take the skaters onward 

..,, 10 their homes and friends again 

Home sweet home is playing 
"goog bye and come again 

And do not mind the weather 
or wind, or fog, or rain. 


Winter 
Our friends, all thanks to you 
Were glad to see you coming 
Your such a jolly crew 
The time has passed like Summer 
of cold and snow 


We've had a Joll 


In, spite 


or the bleak a 
Qid Boreas 


tk 


chilly high winds 
«5 CO Diow. 


And though Summer is now coming 
We all are skatin 
In all the days before us 
well never get our fill 







So keep it up forever 
Well feel not a regret 
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GOING TO SCHOOL AT FORT MANSFIELD 


tary convicts and prisoners, relieving Color 
Sergeant Luer, 16th Infantry, who is sick in 
quarters. 

Private Charles Mayers, Company “M,” 16th 
Infantry, who has been the post mail carrier 
for many months, left for his home in New 
York. The raise of pay had no inducement 
for Charles. He was relieved by Private Mc- 
Call, Company “E.” 

Private William J. Baskerville, Company 
“L,” who has been on extra duty in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department as clerk has been re- 
lieved by Private Anderson, Company “F,” in 
order that he may be appointed corporal in 
his company. 

Private Wesley Townsend, recently trans- 


ferred from the signal corps and assigned to 
Company “E,” has been detailed on special 
duty as assistant to the switchboard operator, 
relieving Private Halle, Company ‘“H.” 

The following enlisted men, who were sent 
to the Sixteenth Infantry from Columbus Bar- 
racks, Ohio, to fill a requisition for cooks, 


were assigned as follows: Otto L. Barker, to 
Co. “F”; Samuel A. Haralsen, to Co. “G’’; 
Joseph F. Wilson, to Co. “I”; George H. 
Schramaher, to Co. “L”; and John P. 
Murghpy, to Co. “H.” 


FORT MANSFIELD 


Corporal Whittaker has been promoted ser- 
geant. 

First Sergeant Patrick Flaherty has been 
discharged by purchase and Sergeant Edwards 
has been appointed first sergeant. 

Sergeant Mattis has been rated as gun com- 
mander. 

Corporal Cavanaugh has been discharged by 
purchase. 

The 88th Co. baseball team has been hard 
at work practicing for the season. 
played games with the Westerly team and the 
Fort Wright team. 

Private Thornton has heen made a corporal. 

Sergeant Byers, who has been in the hos- 
pital for some time, is now able to be out. 


It has 
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FORT WORDEN 


The baseball team of Co. L., National Guard 
of Washington, visited the District recently 
and played three games, one at Fort Casey 
where they scored 4 to 3 in a thirteen inning 
game, one at Flagler where they only scored 
I to 5 and one at Worden where they were 
beaten at the rate of 19 to I. 

Their team line-up was as follows 


Company L, N. G., Wash. Fort Worden. 


PE canes es a0:0% Rives vacnusceeenias Larners 
TAR ccnccvcccccccccess BD ose ness anevesase Foselky 
BUEN 90:06065.0000900 0008 PD) saeess08essekosee Snider 
OBES oe wesscccescsesecd Rc Bivos sone eeansras Begutsky 
POON cccccceccescece Doh ieeneeaeasaee Rawlings 
Pn wiscanccaceedes B Missnbssoaeasecne Mulkins 
NR 6b 0b045 005055 00% Si Nena ds suse 4005-055 Shannon 
SL os pedo en ss-00ee De ddanevesecessssudas Lovell 
BLOWN occcccccccccccccs Disc ivesnueseaneeses Turner 


A number of other interesting games have 
been played recently, notably one at Flagler 
with the University of Washington, and one 
at Worden with the team from the U. S. S. 
California, which is considered the best one 
in the fleet. 


THE LITTLE RED LIGHT 
I. 


Around Fort Warren’s rampart heights, 
Is spead a varied scene, 

Of ocean flecked with snow white sails 
And islands decked in green. 


II. 


On the end of a sandbar reaching out, 


From Brewster’s wave-washed isles, 
A little house, with a bright red light, 
Is placed on a group of piles. 


ITI. 


And ever the sand bar reaches out, 


Like the curve of a woman’s arm, 
With its bright red light, to point the way, 
And keep the ships from harm. 


IV. 


And strangers come and strangers go, 
And ask anon the whiles, 

To know if a family lives perchance, 
In the little house on piles. 


V. 


And ever the answer is the same, 
And I call it rather neat, 

“Yes, and their vegetables they raise, 
And everything they eat.” 


VI. 


Amazement blank’s on every face, 
In each tone a querying note, 

“How” and the answer’s ever the same, 
“In a basket, out of a boat.” 


W. B. H. 
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GS 


If you wish the lightest, 

finest, sweetest, most health- 

ful biscuit, cake and bread, 

Royal Baking Powder is indispensable in their 


making. There are imitation baking powders, made 
from alum and sold cheap, which it is 


prudent to avoid. Alum in food is poisonous. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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PRESSED FROM THE FINEST SELECTED ITALIAN OLIVES— 
The best oil in the world. 
Imported and known for over 60 years for its purity and quality. 
ANTONINI IS GUARANTEED to be the very finest Pure Olive 
Oil pressed in Italy. 
For salads, mayonnaise and French dressing, and all table 
purposes it is unequaled. 


Known to every Officer in the Army and Navy for its 
superior quality. 
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Sold by all First Class Grocers 
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FORT BARRANCAS, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


MY OLD BARRACK BAG 
By Corporal Harry M. White 


Barrack bags are used by U. S. soldiers and 
sailors to keep extra clothing and supplies in 
and sometimes seldom are scen for months by 
their owners. 


(1) 


I greet you with pleasure, 
Though you seldom come round; 
Deep down in your depths, 
Many treasures are found. 

My worldly possessions, 

And every old rag, 

That I could stuff into 

My Old Barrack Bag. 


(2) 


You are, indeed, quite a stranger, 
But we make a good pair; 

I will ransack your inwards, 

To see what is there; 

As I live here’s a bottle, 

With Kentucky’s old tag, 

That has come from the States, 
In My Old Barrack Bag. 


(3) 


Sweet memories of Snelling, 
And Presidio gay; 

I remember those times, 

As if but yesterday; 

And the wrench that I lost 
To my darling old Krag, 

I find in the bottom 

Of My Old Barrack Bag. 
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(4) 
My thoughts were to-day 
Far away o’er the foam, 
Where I oft long to be, 
With the dear ones at home; 
Of the evenings I’ve spent 
With my own darling Mag, 
If I could only find her, 
In My Old Barrack Bag. 


(5) 
And now it is empty, 
My old Barrack sack; 
But how in the world 
Will I get it all back? 
But I must manage some way, 
So along I can drag, 
Where e’er duty takes me, 
My Old Barrack Bag. 


FORT McKINLEY 


Weather is exceedingly fine in Fort McKin 
ley and the Island is becoming populated by 
the city folk, which fact we are glad to note. 

Our new quarters are being rapidly con- 
structed and we hope to see them occupied 
with new recruits ere long. 

A letter from our old friend Hiram L. Flem- 
ing, formerly of the goth Co., states that times 
are prosperous in the far West. 

Mechanic Steckewitch, 23d Co., just report- 
ed off furlough and reports an elegant time in 
the Old Bay State. 

Sergeant Russell, 37th Co., just came across 
the “pond” from Ireland where he has been 
enjoying a four-month furlough. Only 31 and 
a butt now, Serg. 

Several of our boys were in the grand cele- - 
bration of the I. O. O. F.’s anniversary a 
few Sundays ago—a grand affair. 

Sergeant Charles E. Myers, 90th Co., was 
discharged the 29th of April and held up his 
hand for another hitch. Corp. Kelly, 37th 
Co., pegged up for another hitch. Well, the 
boys will come back, even if they do stay out 
awhile. We were surprised by the return of 
Dee O. Moore, William L. Foust and “Bill” 
Hotchkiss; a few days ago they all strolled 
in together. There is no place like home. 





CAMP ELLIOTT, CANAL ZONE, PANAMA 
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NO PARTICLE OF GRIT. 


NEW YORK CITY 


IN THE CANAL ZONE 


‘The following standard track and field events 
will be contested in the athletic meet at Gor- 
gona on May 30 

One-hundred-yard dash, 220-yard run, 440- 
yard run, 88o-yard run, relay race, pole vault, 
running broad jump, running high jump, 12- 
pound shot-put. 

The special exhibition events will be an- 
nounced later. With a first-class track it is 
expected that several new Isthmian records 
will be established. The I. C. C. band will 
furnish music throughout the day. 


According to the Canal Record, on the even- 
ing of April 10 the Improved Order of Red 
Men captured a group of pale-faces at La Boca, 
who were transported by special train to Em- 
pire and conducted to the wigwam of Cocle 
Tribe No. 3. 

Deputy Great Incohonee, B. B. Duncan, 
cross-examined the prisoners thoroughly 
and pronounced them worthy to become Red 
Men. With the assistance of Past Deputy 
Great Incohonee, John E. Burns, he called in 
the sachems and chiefs with their warriors and 
braves, from the surrounding tribes, and in- 
stituted Panama Tribe No. 8, composed of the 
newly captured pale-faces and of Red Men 
whose hunting grounds are located in the La 


DENTIFRICES \ 


IXTY YEARS EXPERIENCE in the largest and best equipped 
S dentifrice plant in the world under the ever watchful eye 
of experts and blended by machinery of latest design, the 
choicest ingredients are transformed into the world renowned 
SOZODONT, in three forms: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 
NO TAINT OF ACID. 
Their healthful fragrance penetrates the minutest crevices of 
the teeth, giving the delicious sensation of perfect cleanliness to 
the whole mouth structure for hours after use. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


Boca district. Their chiefs were chosen and 
raised to their respective stumps for the cur- 
rent term. By the close of the “Raising” cere- 
monies, about one-hundred and fifty Red Men 
had gathered in the wigwam, ali of whom 
joined in an enjoyable smoker until - wee 
small hours before dispersing. D. G. I. Dun 
can takes great pleasure in the fact — the 
chain of tribes extending the order from ocean 
to ocean is now complete. Appended is a 
list of the newly installed officers of Panama 
Tribe No. 8, Imp’d. O. R. M. La Boca, C. Z.: 
L. F. Lincoln, Prophet; Wm. H. Harring- 
ton, Sachem; C. C. Alexander, S. S.; E. Ped- 
erson, J. S.; C. Dean Eppley, C. of R.; Chas. 
P. Allen, K. of W.; L. D. Austin, C. of W.; 
Richard Dinger, 1st S.; W. C. Shaw, 2d S.; 
John S. Johnson, G. of W.; A. R Murphy, 
G. of F.; Herman Leibfritz, 1st, C. W. Park- 
inson, 2d, Walter Smith, 3d. Paul J. Bergen, 
4th Warrior; Sydney W. Parkis, 1st, Chas. 
Allen, 2d, R. H. Hall, 3d, Louis Zelinsky, 4th 
Brave. 


FORT LOGAN, COLO. 


Announcement is made of the engagement 
of First Sergeant Eldredge A. Green, of the 
21st Regiment, and Miss Mary A. Dollmair, 
of Sheridan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Haver 
Dollmair. The members of the “I'll Try, 
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Sir,” Social Club gave a farewell dance on 
Saturday evening for Mrs. Flora Burns, who 
will leave shortly to join her husband, re- 
cently returned from the Philippines and now 
stationed at Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Mrs. Sauers will leave for Fort Thomas, 
Ky., to join her husband. 


ISTHMIAN BASEBALL LEAGUE 


Scores, May 3, 1908 

At Ancon Park: M. P. & M., 6; Marines, 1. 

At Empire Park: No game—rain. 

At Gorgona Park: Gorgona, 9; Culebra, 0 
(to Gorgona by forfeit, Culebra team failing 
to appear). 

Standing of the League 
May 4, 1908. 
Played. Won. Lost. Per cent. 


DR cass ek eens 17 15 2 882 
Ss 2 2 See: 14 4 777 
Empire...... kee soe 13 4 765 
CR es ral oso 6 thos 18 8 10 444 
Rapennete. - ciremeekehe 18 7 11 389 
Gorgona.. eats ka ee 4 14 222 
a ee Ore 18 1 17 055 


FORT MICHIE, N. Y. 


On the evening of May 2d, the Fort Michie 
Vaudeville Troupe gave a most successful en- 
tertainment under the direction of J. F. Trin- 
ity, assisted by E. Paetzold, stage manager; 
H. Holman, electrician; G. H. Adcox, musical 
director; C. Miller, master of props; H. E. 
Carr, asst. of props. The following program 
was performed: 
ee rr Prof. G. W. Winterst 
2. Fort Michie Quartette, 

Weston, Eskew, Woods and Adcox 
3. “Just Landed in New York,” 
Holman and Trinity 


4. “Just Off the Farm”........W. F. Ashby 
ee Prof. G. W. Winterst 
6. ‘The Dentist Shop”. .Miller and Company 
7. “The Ruined Law Office,” 


Mr. Doolittle—Lawyer..... J. F. Trinity 
Mr. Jones—Bookkeeper....G. H. Adcox 
Slabs—Porter ...... .C. Miller 
Dr. Smith—Has a Case. . “oat Woods 
Farmer Shorts—Has a Case..H. Holman 
POONER ss a<aews ewaen E. Paetzold, Jr. 


The 134th Company played baseball against 
the 125th Company at Fort Terry on May 2d, 
the game resulting in a victory for the 134th 
Company by 12 runs to Io. 


FORT HOWARD, MD. 


Sergt. Spencer M. Smith, 40th Co., C. A., 
who is at the School for Master Gunners 
at Fort Monroe, has been notified that he 
passed the preliminary examination for a com- 
mission, and will be ordered to Fort Leaven- 
worth for instruction before the final exami- 
nation. 

Commissary Sergeant Hinriks, who was 
transferred from Fort Myer, arrived at Fort 
Howard the early part of the month. 





‘ 
GENERAL HOSPITAL CORPS BASEBALL, TEAM, 
PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO 


COOKING SCHOOLS FOR ARMY 


The War Department is making every ef- 
fort to improve the training of cooks and 
bakers of the army, and, at the same time, to- 
secure the best class of students. With this 
end in view, three schools of training have 
been established,—one at Fort Riley, Kansas; 
one at the Presidio of San Francisco, and the 
other at the Washington Barracks. The 
school at Fort Riley is the largest of the three, 
and the first cooks trained there were sent 
to the other schools as instructors in the art 
of preparing food. The classes under instruc- 
tion are made up of specially selected men of 
common school education who have manifested 
a desire to learn the trade of baker and cook, 
and who have shown an aptitude for the work. 
To encourage students attending the schools, 
Congress has provided $900 a year to be dis- 
tributed among the three schools as prizes to 
those students who in their examinations at 
graduation are found to be most proficient. 

“There is an old saying,” says General 
Sharpe, who is Commissary General of the 
Army, “that an army travels on its stomach, 
and I am caterer for 70,000 hungry soldiers.” 

It is a big item to the credit of the com- 
missary department that when the Adjutant 
General of the Army was seeking the cause of 
desertions and taking his census of soldiers’ 
grievances, he found no grumbling about the 
quality of the provender supplied. 

An apparatus that will keep a moving com- 
pany’s food steaming hot fifteen hours after 
leaving the fire is one of the interesting novel- 
ties which General Sharpe is having the army 
provided with. Two of these outfits are to 
be supplied to each company. Since each chest 
holds a pair of nine-gallon kettles, each com- 
pany will carry along with it on the march 
seventy-two gallons of steaming food. 

The idea for the invention of the “fireless 
cooker” was suggested by the Scandinavian 
“hay box” used by the peasants of Sweden 
and Norway to keep their food hot in the 
harvest fields or while traveling long distances. 
These people simply put their food tightly 
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HEN a Publisher’s WORDS are backed by DEEDS it requires no 
extraneous inducement to get subscriptions. Last Winter Army 
AND Navy LIFE promised to show Congress that it should pro- 
vide for an increase and equalization of the pay of the officers 
and men of the United Service. A fortnight ago our Pay Bill cables, 
telegrams and bulletins announced the result to every officer and man 
serving the colors. 
Now the best index to consult for SERVICE APPRECIATION 
for our work is the following report of subscriptions received, during the 
30 days ending May 20th, from just a few of our representatives : 


F, J. BUENZLE, Naval Training Station, Newport, R.I. ....331 

T. P. GARRETT, Formerly 123d Co. C. A.C., Miscellaneous... 183 
AMES SMITH, Sgt. 110th Co., C. A. C., Ft. Adams, R.I....... 87 
RED’K C. MATTHEWS, Set. G. R. S., Ft. Slocum, N. Y...... 

WM. HOOVER, Post Exch. Stwd., Ft. Andrews, Mass.......... 

HUGH MOORE, M. A. A., Norfolk Navy Yard 

R. O. NATZKE, Sgt. Troop G., 13th Cav., Ft. Myer, Va 


Our 50 ODD OTHER AGENTS have each run the foregoing 
very close; but unless two or more are tied for sixth place, we limit hon- 
orable mention to six names each month. 

Army AND Navy Lire’s circulation is larger by MANY THOUSANDS 
than any other publication circulating in the United Service, and our average 
daily increase in subscriptions exceeds that of all other Service publications 
COMBINED. 

Army AND Navy Lire has two sides—1. It is entertaining; 2. It 
is fighting for America’s adequate defense and for those who have conse- 
crated their lives to that sublime duty. It appeals to every man, woman 
and child who has a spark of patriotism. It paints interesting pictures of a 
life of which the civilian knows nothing. It is the easiest magazine to sell. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN 


Apply at once to 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


150 Nassau St., New York 


Retired Officers! aston” 


You can increase it 
further still by representing us in your own city and neighborhood. Write 
for particulars to 


LIEUT. DOUGLAS DONALD (U.S. A., Ret’d) 
Advertising Manager, Army and Navy Life 
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sealed in a bucket into a box, and then pack 
hay closely around the vessels. In this way 
the food retains its heat from one meal time 
to another. 

A “kitchen car” is another convenience now 
being planned by General Sharpe and his as- 
sistants. The plans have been completed for 
such a car, and the railroads are to be asked 
to build ten or twelve such cars and rent them 
to the army for the accommodation of train- 
loads of troops which are being continually 
hauled across the continent, en route to and 
from the Philippines. These long trips, Gen- 
eral Sharpe contends, are unnecessary hard- 
ships on troops, because during their journey 
they are bound to subsist on “travel ration” 
of canned stuff, which under the present cir- 
cumstances has to be eaten cold. A “kitchen 
car” would do away with the eating of cold 
food for a week or more at a time, and greatly 
enhance the comfort of the soldier. The idea 
is to have several specially trained cooks sta- 
tioned on each “kitchen car.” Canada has 
such cars for traveling soldiers and there is 
no reason why Canadian soldiers should be 
treated better than ours. 

All of the student cooks are men who have 
volunteered to take the course. There is no 
dearth of these among privates, inasmuch as 
a graduate cook receives sergeant’s pay, be- 
sides extra allowance from the company’s fund 
as soon as he is assigned to an organization. 
Besides this extra pay the company cook is 
relieved from guard and police duty, but he 
must attend drills and target practice. Each 
company is allowed two cooks. 

The course at the Army Cooking School is 
four months. The student cook starts in with 
scullery work and next he learns the handling 
and cleaning of the range. Then he takes to 
cooking proper; first the theory, and then the 
practicable side. He must master some hard 
problems in food economy, and after being 
taught to keep accounts and to estimate the 
cost of the mess, he is required to make up a 
menu for a whole company of men for ten 
days ahead. In doing this he has to figure 
out the cost and the savings he is going to 
make under the ration allowance. A _ good 
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cook does not draw all of his allowance from 
the commissary; but after estimating his 
savings, he recommends what extra delicacies 
are to be provided out of them. The student 
cook receiving the highest mark in his class 
at the time of graduation, receives as a prize 
$15, and there is a second prize of $10 which, 
of course, goes to the second honor man. 

The army eats 286,000 pounds of food a day, 
and to show that the men are not ill-fed, 
a menu for a day follows: Breakfast: Hot 
milk toast, fried liver and onions, French fried 
potatoes, toast, bread, tea and coffee. Dinner: 
Hominy and spaghetti soup, oyster crackers, 
roast rib of beef, browned potatoes, boiled tur- 
nips, lettuce salad with French dressing, plum 
pudding with lemon sauce, bread. Supper: 
Hot cakes, butter, syrup and tea. 

This is what the skilled army cook can do 
with the regular ration and the extras bought 
out of the savings. All companies have the 
same chance to live thus well. 

Officers, too, are required to learn to cook. 
They not only have to do actual cooking dur- 
ing the course, but have to undergo an ex- 
haustive course of study. No one who has 
not studied cooking can superintend it; and 
each officer, particularly a captain, is a house- 
keeper. Officers of the Commissary Depart- 
ment are required to take a two months’ course 
at the Fort Riley School for Bakers and Cooks, 
after which another course is taken under a 
pure food expert at the Bureau of Chemistry 
at Washington. Here they learn the use of 
the miscroscope and polariscope, and how to 
make analyses of food stores to be bought for 
the army. After this they are sent to the big 

packing houses of the country where, under 
the guidance of the government inspectors, 
they learn to detect improper processes of 
packing and curing meat. At the end of these 
courses they are made assistant purchasing 
agents, and later full purchasing agents for 
the army. But technically speaking, the of- 
ficer instructors in cooking, the cooks, the 
student-cooks and the purchasing agents, all 
belong to one institution, the “School of 


Bakers and Cooks.” 
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The Far Sighted Food 


The value of food is in the kind of flesh, muscle and blood it supplies. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


has the highest food value because it makes the kind of body tissue 
that stays young. The shredded-Wheat-built body, regularly kept up 
by SHREDDED WHEAT, loses no youth or vigor in the exchange 
of used-up tissue fornew. Therefore, it is “The Far Sighted Food.’’ 


TRISCUIT 


The Ideal Emergency Ration 


is shredded wheat with nothing added or taken away. It is shredded 
wheat formed into convenient, crisp wafers, a package of which fits 
into knapsack or saddlebag like a glove—is identical in size with the 
usual double package of hardtack—is two ounces lighter and infinitely 
more palatable and sustaining. Ashore or at sea, the moisture-proof 
TRISCUIT package keeps this delicious substitute for soft bread in 
perfect condition indefinitely. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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BOSTON, 216 High Street 


IN FAR OFF PANAMA 


Although situated at a seemingly remote 
distance from the United States, Camp Elliott 
occupies a distinct district of its own. The 
camp is named for Brig.-Gen. George F. El- 
liott, who was commandant of the post in 
1903, and who is now commandant of the entire 
U. S.._M. C. The marines there have been 
in active service only twice since the camp 
was established. The present force consists 
of one battalion of about 250 men under the 
command of Major John H. Russell. Other 
officers here are: Capt. John McGill, Capt. 
Geo. Van Orden, Capt. N. G. Burton, First 
Lieut. H. H. Kipp, First Lieut. Kincaide, 
Second Lieuts. Matthews and em; H. O. 
Shieffert, P. A. Surgeon, U. S. N 

The officers are quartered on a fine large 
hill overlooking the Bas Obispo Cut. The 
men’s quarters, consisting of twenty to thirty 
one-story wooden shacks, cluster about its 
base. The houses are well ventilated and 
thoroughly up to date in all respects. Among 
the buildings are a post exchange, reading 
room and library, gymnasium and_ theater. 
The latter is the only one of its kind in the 
Zone and was built entirely by the enlisted 
men. The scenery and decorations are by 
R. W. Perry, a hospital apprentice in the ser- 
vice. The orchestra_is led by E. Arnold, pri- 
vate, U. S. M. C. The theater is fully equip- 
ped with several sets of scenery, etc., and has 
proven one of the social diversions of the 
camp. Plays are given at regular stated in- 
tervals, many of them original. There is al- 
ways a large attendance of outside visitors, 
and at the last performance of the minstrels 
there were 500 present. They were very en- 
thusiastic. 

The marine volunteer band here is also a 
great feature of the camp and two concerts are 
given twice daily, under the leadership of 
Bandmaster Arnold. A sick quarters looks 
after the too prevalent malarial fever. 
Surgeon H. O. Sheffert is the surgeon in 
charge. Members of the hospital corps are 
Hospital Stewards H. E. Rawson and A. T. 
Schwartz, Hosp. Appr. 1st Class W. J. Riney 
and W. J. Bisel, Hosp. Appr. W. Zinnerman 
and R. W. Perry. 

Ray Rogers. 

Bas Obispo, Panama, March 30, 1908. 


ARMY EXAMINATION FOR EN- 
LISTED MEN 


Eleven non-commissioned officers of the 
regular army, who passed the preliminary ex- 
amination, have been designated by the War 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State 


SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 
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NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


WANTED 


Short Stories 


OF 
the Service 


Either Naval or Military, 
preferably Naval, stories will 
be purchased, if acceptable, 
at a good word rate. 


If you have any material 
which you think can _ be 
turned into good fiction, 
write to: 


Cc. M. 


P. O. Box 34, Station O 
NEW YORK CITY 





Department to take the final examination for 
appointments as second lieutenants, at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., July 1. These eleven men 
are: Sergt. Edmund R. Andrews, 118th Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps; Sergt. Harold 
H. Bateman, Troop D, Fifth ‘Cavalry ; Squad- 
ron Sergt. Maj. Henry J. Damm, Third Cav- 
alry; Sergt. James L. Frink, Troop H, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry; Sergt. Charles T. Griffith, 
Troop T, Thirteenth Cavalry; Sergt. John B. 
Johnson, Company B Hospital Corps; Sergt. 
Frederick C. Phelps, Sixth Company, Coast 
Artillery Corps; Corp. Joseph A. Rogers, 
Company G, Ninth Infantry; Sergt. Emmett 
W. Smith, Company I, Twenty-eighth Infan- 
try; Sergt. Spencer M. Smith, Fortieth Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps; Sergt. Walter 
R. Taliaferro, t10th Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps; Master Gunner Max Robert Wainer, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lt.-Col. William H. C. Bowen has been ap- 
pointed president of the Board of Officers to 
conduct the examination of these candidates, 
with Capt. Geo. E. Mitchell, 13th Cav., as 
recorder. 
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|, MARIO LERTOLA 
PROCTOR, VT. 


@ Must you travel with baby this Summer? © 
| @ If you use Mellin’s Food for him the ques- | 


q@ With Mellin’s Food you can travel any 
mdistance in comfort and safety and change | 
milks as often as necessary. 


| @ Mellin’s Food makes milk agree with babies. \ 


Let us send you our helpful book, ‘‘The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants.”” It is Free and Well worth otning. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Sergt. Jasper Garrison, No. 6, R. A. 
& N. U., held its long deferred entertainment 
on the evening of April 25, at its headquarters, 
Fort Terry. It was a great success. The lec- 
ture on the Campaign in China, delivered by 
Chaplain Walter Marvine, was most interest- 
ing, and dancing on an excellent floor to the 
music of the District band was afterwards in- 
dulged in by the members of the Union and 
their many guests. 

Prior to the lecture the initiation of new 
members took place and this impressive cere- 
mony was conducted well by Comrade Joseph 
Lanzon, who presided. Comrade Lanzon made 
a short address in which he spoke of the many 
great men who have been and are now mem- 
bers of the R. A. & N. U., and of the aims and 
purposes of this Union. It was an excellent 
address, the thoughts were well chosen and 
everyone present felt proud, either of belong- 
ing to the garrison or of being a guest on this 
occasion. 

Four new members have been added to our 
ranks during the last month, and six applica- 
tions for membership are in the hands of the 
investigating committee to be acted upon at 
our next meeting. Great preparations are 
being made to celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of our organization as a garrison by a grand 
promenade, concert and ball to be given on 
June 4. Arrangements are being made to have 
boats run from Sag Harbor, Green Port and 
New London to bring our guests; the 11th 
C. A. C. band has been secured and everything 
gives promise that all our past anniversary 
balls will be eclipsed. 


For the first time in the history of the U. S. 
Marine Corps stationed at the Marine Bar- 
racks in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, a Garrison 
of the Army and Navy Union of the United 
States of America has been formally installed 


in the Mess Hall of the Barracks, by the De- 
partment officers of the State of New York, 
under the direction of Department Commander 
Major Harlan P. Christie and Staff. 

General J. Edwin Browne, the National 
Commander of the Army and Navy Union of 
the U. S. A., recently visited Brooklyn as the 
guest of the Joint City Board of the Army 
and Navy Union Garrisons of Greater New 
York, and while in the city called at the Navy 
Yard, and vested the authority to organize the 
new Garrison with Gunnery Sergeant Kehoe, 
stationed at the Barracks, who had already 
paved the way for the accomplishment of this 
work, and as a result of the hard and earnest 


work of Sergeant Kehoe, the new Garrison has 
been mustered into the order by the New York 
State officials of the order. 

The new Garrison is named in honor of 
Colonel Charles F. Williams, U. S. M. C., 
who was formerly stationed at the Marine 
Barracks at the Brooklyn Navy Yard several 
years ago, and who was greatly admired and 
respected by all who knew him. A singular 
coincidence is, that among the several com- 
missioned officers who are charter members 
of the new Garrison is Lieutenant Williams, 
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U. S. M. C., who is at present stationed at 
the Barracks, and is a son of the old Com- 
mander for whom the new Garrison is named. 

A large number of the members of the Army 
and Navy Union, which is known as the Sol- 
dier’s and Sailor’s friend, attended the instal- 
lation, including Senior Vice-National Com- 
mander Barnard A. Flood, of New York City; 
Inspector General Sanders E. Adams, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; Judge Advocate General R. 
McKinlay Power, of New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
National Executive Committeeman Saul 
Caming ; National Finance Committeeman 
William H. Capps, of New York City; Past 
Junior Vice-National Commander Edward V. 
Auger, Past Department Commander James 
S. Long, Commander Thomas H. Avery of 
Gen. George A. Custer Garrison No. 2, John 
Williams, M. C. Nalon, Thomas J. Meadows, 
Charles Roseman, C. E. Sindt, Rudolph Han- 
tusch, P. S. M. Munro and others. 


At Spokane, Washington, a movement has 
been started by Otto W. Blenner to form a 
Garrison of the Army and Navy Union of the 
U. S. There are some 400 men at hand in 
and near Spokane who are eligible for admis- 


sion to the garrison. 


GOETHALS GARRISON NO. 106 


At the regular muster of the Goethals Gar- 
rison No. 106, on last Tuesday evening, the 
21st ult., Comrade Chas. Homer Mead, Master 
Car Builder for the I. C. C., was elected to 


fill the “post” of Commander of the Garrison, 
which was recently declared vacant. 

Comrade Chas. O. Dickerson was elected 
to fill the “post” of Sr. Vice-Com., which 
was also recently declared vacant. The elected 
officers were installed in their respective 
“posts” on Tuesday evening, April 28. All 
members were requested to be present. 

All ex-members of the U. S. Naval and 


Military forces are invited to join the organ- 


ization. 
Joun H. Casa, 
Adjt. and Q. M. 
Empire, April 23d. 


D. A. R. 


The Army and Navy Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution met at the 
Ebbitt House, Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of electing officers for the ensuing year. 
The election resulted as follows: Regent, 


Mrs. Richard C. Dubois (re-elected); Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. Samuel C. Lemly; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. E. B. Wheaton (re-elected) ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Henry Rom- 
eyn; Treasurer, Mrs. E. E. Hayden (re-elect- 
ed) ; Registrar, Mrs. Irving Dunlap (re-elect- 
ed); Board of Managers, Mrs. George M. 


Sternberg, Mrs. George W. Baird, Miss Jose- 
phine C. Webster, Mrs. E. E. Stilt. 

The Army and Navy Chapter appreciated 
the valuable services of Miss Josephine C. 
Webster as Corresponding Secretary, whose 
office expired May roth. 
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THAT LASTS A_ LIFETIME 


Those shaving with an ordinary razor, (a thin blade safety razor, or being shaved 
by a barber, ) have absolutely no conception of the merits of a 


STAR Safety 


Razor 


No experience whatever is required to , have with a “STAR,” or to keep the 


blades keen and in good shaving condition. 
stropping devices you will immediately become an expert at stropping. 
It is the razor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor and material 
has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of continually 
buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to enable 
you to scrape off your beard, and irritate your skin. 
One STAR blade will give you better and longer service than hundreds 
of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience ot loss of tine, and positively 
gives you a clean, smooth and velvety shave without irritating the skin, as 
each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and hardened to pro- 
duce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a com- 
fortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good service. 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete . . $1.50 
with Automatic Stropper and Strop . 4.50 
Leather case Sets . . . $2.00 and upward 


Sold by all dealers, or sent upon receipt of price 
Catalogue mailed free upon request 


KAMPFE. BROS., 21 Reade St., New Yorke 
FOR SALE AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 





Telephone, 3868 Main Army and Navy Uniforms 
HERMAN COHN 
Fine Tailoring 

45 SANDS STREET (Near Bridge Kotrance) BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WANTED 
INFORMATION AS TO HEIRS OF JOHN J. LAURENCE, 
late private, U. S. A., Battery F, 2d Artillery (1846). Died 
March 8, 1847, or his wife, Catherine Laurence. Address 
Stephen M. Hoye, 69 Wall Street, New York City. 


“STRAW TIPS” 





} GYPTIAN 
=. CIGARETTES 


ol 


LOYAL LEGION. 


The Michigan Commandery of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion held its 
twenty-fourth annual banquet at the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, Detroit, on May 7. It was 
presided over by Lieut. Lewis H. Chamber- 
lin, the retiring commander, and an able ad- 
dress was made by Gen. Jacob Hurd Smith, 


the commander-elect. 
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QUALITY DE LUXE 


Will carry all necessary wearing apparel for 
the individual—a half dozen suits for either 
The Likliest looking luggage seen any- 
where, lasts a life time and bears our trade- 
mark. Write your wants or ask our dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
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Los Angeles, Cal.—John Lyle, a seaman of 
the torpedo destroyer Whipple, wandered into 
“Jim” Jeffries’ place yesterday and said: 

“Mr. Jeffries, I’m just off the Whipple and 
I’ve never been West before. We have one 
fighter, Jack O’Brien, but he doesn’t class with 
you. I’ve always wanted to see you, and I had 
instructions from Philadelphia friends that if 
I run across you in this country, I should bring 
back a souvenir of you. So if you will oblige 
me and lots of friends back East, kindly swipe 
me just once in the eye so it will be good and 
black; then I can tell the folks that Jeff did it.” 

Jeffries listened to the plea of the sailor and 
then refused. 


—New York Herald. 


At the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War, ‘one of Massachusetts State Regiments 
was ordered to take station at a post in Bos- 
ton Harbor. On a night, soon after its arrival, 
when one of its soldiers was walking post, two 
regulars, on their way to barracks, viewing 
his apparently timid halt as he stopped to call, 
“Who comes there?” planned a joke to try 
his courage. 

“The waters are cold to-night,” said one of 
them. “Let’s give the weakling an ocean 
bath.” 

“Hold him while I tie his legs and throw 
him in,” said the other. P 

“Sergeant of the guard! Come quick!” cried 
the terrified sentry. “They’re after me!” 


A soldier who had a fondness for an oc- 
casional “too many” glasses of beer, after hav- 
ing brooded for several days over the promo- 
tion of one of the officers of his company, 
emptied a few bottles of beer one night, then 
went to that officer’s quarters and rang the 
bell. Upon being told by the daughter of the 
house, who opened the door, that his captain 
was not in, he said, “Tell him I want to be 
transferred to his new company. I will go 
with him to the end of the earth. I will fol- 
low him to h—— when he goes.” 


Lieut. Jones—"Sir, |'d like permission to 
marry your daughter.” 

Capt. Knowey—‘Humph! How do you pro- 
pose to support her?” 

Lieut. Jones—‘On my pay, sir! You married 
when you were a Lieutenant, did you not? 

Capt. Knowey—‘Yes, that’s what I did, and 
I lived on her father; but you’ve got to go 
some if you think you’re going to live on me!” 





“I see one of our battleships reported fast 
in the mud.” 

“Well?” 

“TI was just thinking that a ship fast in the 
mud ought to be a record-breaker on the open 
sea.—Pick-Me-Up. 


A bluejacket was telling a friend of the 
many relations he had lost at sea. 

“Well,” said the other, “are you not afraid 
to go to sea?” 

“No,” answered the sailor, “did you ever 
lose any relation at sea?” 

“No, all my relations died in bed.” 

“Then,” said the sailor, “are you not afraid 
to go to bed?” 


e The Dough—Boys” 


Capt. S.—Can this movement be executed 
in double time? 

Cadet M. (emphatically)—No, sir! 

Capt. S.—Why not? 

Cadet M.—I don’t know of any particular 
reason except that you asked my room-mate 
the same question yesterday and told him it 
could not be done. 


Coast Artillery. 


Lieut. M.—Mr. W——. Why has the muz- 
zle velocity scale no reference numbers. 

Cadet W.—The exact numbers may be used 
in this case because powder very seldom has 
a negative velocity. 
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CCOS6LOTHINGS? 


Gentlemens ts Furnishing ads, 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Dress and Service Uniforms of Fine 
Quality for Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


Civilian Clothing, both ready-made and 
made-to-measure. English Hats, Furnish- 
ings, Traveling and Toilet Leather Goods, 
Shoes for dress, street and rough cx yuntry 
wear, 


Handy Booklet ‘‘ Replenishment of the 


Wardrobe "’ mailed on request; also gen- Orthopedic Shoe 


eral catalogue. 


for boys and girls. Light, strong, pliable, 
shapely and comfortable. Fits—because 
last follows the lines of the natural foot. 


e 
Can Live on Candy Wears—because leathers are well seasoned, 
and workmanship thorough. A sensible, 
sanitary shoe for summer vacation wear. 


Chocolate Creams and Peanuts 

Would Keep You Alive, says 

Prof. Olsen Button, lace, Oxfords in all leathers. 
: ; Regular and extra sizes always in stock. 


Professor JOHN C. OLSEN, Ph. D., 
United States Food and Drug Inspection Our Shoe Guarantee 
Chemist, in his lecture on ‘‘ Pure Foods and 
their Preparation,’’ among other things 
said: ‘‘It was shown that two-thirds of a 
pound of peanuts and two-thirds of a pound 
of chocolate creams contain sufficient nour- 
ishment to feed an adult twenty-four hours. 
A diet of this kind would not be expensive Any purchase of shoes that disappoints 
compared with the cost of other foods.’’ in any particular, if returned promptly and 


We sell our shoes under the broadest 
guarantee of quality and satisfaction. W* 
assure you of correct fit, style, perfect ma- 
terials, finest workmanship and utmost 
shoe values. 


in good condition, will be exchanged or 


WE HAVE IT! money refunded. 
Shoe catalogue mailed upon receipt of 


Eat > 4 cts. in stamps. 
Mail orders carefully filled. 


Peanut Chocolate Address Dept. 51 
For Health & Strength 60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


No branch stores—No agents 


For Sale Everywhere 


Always mention ARMy AND Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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“MANUAL FOR MORTARS.” By Capt. 
Mervin C. Buskey, C. A. C. Second Re- 
vised Edition, 181 pp, flexible cloth, $1.50; 
full flexible leather, $2. 


This is a manual for the instruction of gun- 
ners of mortar batteries, written and com- 
piled by the District Artillery Engineer of the 
Puget Sound Artillery District. It contains 
22 illustrations and comprehensively covers the 
subject of mortars in a non-technical condensed 
and readily-accessible style. Although pri- 
marily intended for mortars, yet seven of the 
eleven chapters are suitable for instruction 
purposes in gun batteries. It is a valuable 
and much-needed work. No company com- 
mander of a gun battery should be without it, 
and copies should be in the hands of all the 
enlisted personnel. 


“THE TRANSMISSION OF MILITARY 
INFORMATION.” By Lieutenant-Colonel 
George P. Scriven, Signal Corps, U. S. A. 
Reprinted from the “Journal of the Military 
Service Institution of the United States,’ by 
authority of the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army. 

We are glad to see the excellent papers of 
Lieut.-Colonel Scriven in book form. The 
service of military lines of intelligence is a 
most vital one, and perhaps no branch of the 
military art offers a wider field for develop- 


We can Ship to you anywhere a 


BISHOP BASKET 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


And wherever you may be you will en- 
joy them immensely. 

The basket is a large willow hamper 
containing 15 different packages of Bish- 
op’s California Jellies, Jams and Pre- 
serves.. The variety of fruits includes 


Fig, Guava, Nectarine, Apricot, Straw- 
berry. Orange, Satsuma Plum, Currant, 
Grape and Peach. 

Bishop’s are the well known famous 
California Fruits—they always make one 
hungry for more. 


Price of basket is $5.00, weighs about 
33 pounds—purchaser pays shipping ex- 
pense. Send an order for your share 
of the fruits of California, inclosing 
P. O. or Express order for $5.00. 

Have us ship a ee Basket” as a 
remembrance to your wife, your sweet- 
heart or any friend. Send us the order 
—we’ll attend to the rest. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
New York Office, 145 Chambers Street 


NEW BOOKS 





ment. In the words of a distinguished Eng- 
lish military authority, quoted by Colonel 
Scriven: “There is no salvation for an Army, 
however brave, however well trained to fight, 
which on the field of battle has to trust to the 
blind and semi-independent work of isolated 
units, if it is opposed by the combined force 
of an equally capable army, acting as a whole 
under the well-informed guidance of its su- 
preme leader.” 

Colonel Scriven has covered the whole 
ground of the duties and equipments of the 
Signal Corps, on a practical, up-to-date basis, 
summing up the methods used in the Russo- 
Japanese war, and those in vogue in the great 
European armies. Every means whereby in- 
formation and instructions can be sent be- 
tween distant points are discussed in his pages, 
though, of course, it is to wireless telegraph 
and field telephones he pays most attention. 
There are several illustrations to elucidate the 
text. Colonel Scriven goes thoroughly into 
the personnel of the Signal Corps, shows the 
proportion it should represent in a well-equip- 
ped army, and discusses the whole subject 
earnestly in a very lucid, yet concise manner. 
In addition the book is of a very commodious 
size. 


“THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
BANCROFT.” By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Illustrated, 2 vols. Price, $4.00. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The founder of the Naval Academy only 
spent eighteen months out of a very busy life 
in charge of the Navy Portfolio. Eight 
months after he took charge, he had accom- 
plished what his predecessors had in vain at- 
tempted to secure through thirty years of ef- 
fort. The fame of George Bancroft has been 
perpetuated in Bancroft Hall, the central 
structure of the imposing group of buildings 
comprising the New Annapolis, to which Mr. 
Howe’s work,—the result of five years’ labor 
on the private papers of Mr. Bancroft, en- 
trusted to him by the late Mrs. John C. Ban- 
croft,—is a fitting supplement. 

George Bancroft was born with the dawn of 
last century and his death is still fresh in our 
memories. He was one of those illustrious 
Americans who combining statesmanship with 
literature have attained prominence in both. 

During his brief tenure of office in President 
Polk’s cabinet, he filled the position of Acting 
Secretary of War, as well as of Secretary of 
the Navy, and as such ordered the advance of 
the army into Texas, that opened the Mexican 
War, and resulted in the acquisition of that 
State. 

It was as a diplomat and historian that he 
gained a world-wide distinction. No other 
call could win him from his literary predilec- 


‘tions, and he gladly accepted the offer of 


representing this country at the British Court, 
so that he might search for material among 
the ancient archives of Europe. During his 
stay there he delighted in the companionship 
of the massive writers of that time in England 
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While Rock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


and France, who welcomed him as their peer. 
Che chief aim of his diplomacy was the pro- 
motion of the flow of commerce between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries, and he ef- 
fected a satisfactory arrangement of their 
postal facilities. As he wrote later to Charles 
Francis Adams: “I am persuaded that in peace 
America and the United Kingdom should be 
friends. I have a right to say this, for when 
in the public service, I proved it by my pub- 
lic acts.” 

On the completion of his term, he came 
home to commence the most productive period 
of his lite. He was a great reader in all fields 
of literature and made full use of his oppor- 
tunities for obtaining facts inaccessible to 
others. It is by his “History of the United 
States” that his memory will be best perpet- 
uated. He recounts an interview with Lincoln, 
who “took me by one of his hands and tried 
to recall my name; he held the other a foot 
and a half above his head, and cried out, 
greatly to the amusement of the bystanders, 
‘You are—History,—History of the United 
States—Mr.—Mr. Bancroft—Mr. George Ban- 
croft.’ ”’ 

He was a thorough American, ‘believing 
that the Government of his country was the 
best on earth, on which all others in time 
would be modelled. Though a Democrat he 
was sternly opposed to slavery, and cried out 
“for the voice of the true Democracy.” 

In 67 we see him again as Minister abroad, 
this time at Berlin, where he renewed his 
friendship with the great paladins who 
wrought the unity of Germany. With Moltke 
he was especially intimate, and describes the 
Field-Marshal’s “indignation at having been 
forced into a war with France.” 

Bancroft, on his retirement, lived at Wash- 
ington where he finished his life’s work by 
writing the “History of the Constitution of 
the United States,’ the corollary of his first 
great book. Thereafter enjoying a prolonged 
old age, he passed away under the weight of 
his 91 years. Robert C. Winthrop epitomised 
his career when he wrote to Bancroft, “You 
have both written the history of your country, 
and made yourself a part of it.” 

His fervent patriotism shines through every 
page of his letters, and their fascination will 
delight all who wislr to know more intimately 
the great statesman, historian and diplomat. 
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October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who 
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PRE ORR ORR ORE ORE OR ERR oie 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 
RDO ON DRO DRUM DRO DRA WR OA DRO De 


“Me for Army anbd Navy LiFe”—wrote 
an enthusiastically appreciative officer the 
other day. “Keep up the good work. Your 
endeavor and zeal in regard to pay, etc., has 
been grand.” 


While we don’t work for reward, we are 
human enough to like appreciation. The 
scores of letters which have come to us show 
that the service is beginning to wake up to 
the fact that we are serious in our purpose, 
and that we can accomplish things “for the 
good of the service.” 


Few of you who read this will ever know 
the tremendous application which has been 
necessary in order to reach the hearts of the 
service and to gain their confidence. But that 
isn’t what we want to harp on. We know we 
would have to do it before we took hold of 
the magazine; and we know that if we did it 
right, all the rest would follow. 


The first step is a passive interest; the next 
an awakening to an appreciation; the next, 
loyal and enthusiastic codperation. We have 
accomplished the first two, and, in a measure, 
the last also; but a great many of our readers 
don’t quite appreciate how necessary this co- 
Operation is. We need not alone gratitude 
and appreciation, but that practical support 
which equips us with the sinews of war with 
which we can go out boldly and accomplish 
things “for the good of the Service.’ 


The publication of this magazine would be 
impossible without the advertisements which 
it carries. It is fundamental that business 
houses will not advertise unless it is worth 
while. You are the connecting link between 
the successful conducting of the great work 
which ArMy AND Navy LiFe has undertaken 
in your behalf, and the upbuilding of the maga- 
zine as a medium for advertisers. 


We don’t invite everybody to advertise in 
our pages. We are very careful as to whom 
we do business with. Take Pond’s Extract, 
for example. One of the important features 
of service life ashore and afloat is athletics. 
Pond’s Extract is indispensable in this branch 
of sport. Its universal use brands it as thor- 
oughly reliable. An order for Pond’s Extract, 
coupled with the statement that the order is 
in response to an advertisement which ap- 
peared in ARMy AND Navy Lire, accomplishes 
two objects: (1) It produces returns to the 
advertiser; (2) it stamps ArMy AND Navy 
Lire as a good medium for advertising. 


Again, physical strength is an_ essential 
qualification of the soldier and sailor. Physi- 
cal strength is based upon good digestion, and 
good digestion is the result of careful eating. 
W. K. Kellogg advertises his Toasted Corn 
Flakes on the back cover of ARMy and Navy 
Lire. Give him a trial, and tell him why you 
are doing so. If you don’t like Toasted Corn 
Flakes, don’t buy any more; but the fact that 
tens of thousands of people all over the coun- 
try are using it, stamps it as worthy of a trial. 
The same thing applies to Shredded Wheat. 


We might go on indefinitely and talk to you 
about Calox or O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels, 
Necco Sweets, Scriven’s Underwear, Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate, Mennen’s Toilet Powder, the 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush, Dupont Brush, 
Rubberset Shaving Brush, the Star Safety Ra- 
zor, the Likly Trunk, Surbrug’s Arcadia Mix- 
ture for the pipe, New England Watch, Sozo- 
dont, Colgate’s preparations, and a host of 
other useful commodities which enter into the 
daily life of every one of our readers, and 
which are advertised in our pages. 


When we ask a man to advertise we make 
a simple statement that we are the best me- 
dium and that statement is based upon your 
appreciation of our work, and upon your in- 
terest in its succeeding. If you back us up, 
so that there can be no possible question of 
our being the best medium, you will see the 
work of Army AND Navy Lire go on, grow- 
ing in vigor and force each month; until at 
some day not far distant, you will have built 
up an organization which can accomplish for 
you even more than it did by its work on the 
Pay Bill. 


Mrs. Catherine F. C. Collins writes: “I 
wanted to write you a month ago to tell you 
with what mingled emotions I read General 
Farley’s ‘‘Reminiscences’”’ in that issue, for 
the Brentwood which he mentions was my 
happy hunting ground in childhood and maid- 
enhood. Mrs. Patterson and her husband, 
Capt. Carlisle Patterson, were very friendly 
to us. We lived in the neighborhood of Brent- 
wood for many years—long after the glories 
of the old days departed. It is badly cut up 
now by the railroad, and I have not the heart 
to go around the old mansion. I love to think 
of it as it was in its beauty. You may re- 
member that I took Brentwood Manor for 
my ideal estate in my story of “Bladensburg— 
1814”; and it was from a photograph which 
I took of the house about seven years ago, 
that your artist made a headpiece drawing. 
I was, therefore, so glad to read of times there 
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long before I came into the world, though I 
have heard many stories of the ante-bellum 
days from the lips of old servants of the Brent, 
Pearson and Patterson families.” 


We hope to begin the publication of Mrs. 
Collins’ story in a very early issue of ARMY 
AND Navy Lire. The only reason it has been 
delayed is that we have had such great pres- 
sure on our space for important current mat- 
ters. Mrs. Collins’ story is only one of many 
attractive features which we have in store for 
our readers. Mrs. Heistand’s stories of the 
old Army days will continue for many months 
yet, as will also Colonel Emerson’s entertain- 
ing recital of his experiences as war corres- 
pondent during the Russo-Japanese War. We 
have some stories by Hugh Johnson and Mabel 
Wood Martin, a series of “Romances of a 
Firearm Collector,” a most entertaining series 
of “Wolves of the Sea,” and short fiction and 
verses of the highest order. 


In this connection, it might also be said that 
our ability to furnish a high class of enter- 
tainment will also be increased by the simple, 
practical codperation of our readers along the 
lines touched upon in the preceding para- 
graphs. We want to do a great work which 
needs to be done—the popularizing of the sub- 
ject of our National Defense—in order that 
legislation needed for its adequacy and effi- 
ciency shall be enacted promptly and without 
undue waste of time. And we want to enter- 
tain our readers at the same time. 


Slowly the responses to the recent prospec- 
tus sent out by us are coming in. What is 
lacking in quantity is made up by quality. This 
should be sufficient evidence of the funda- 
mental soundness of our policy, and should 
bring in responses from the many yet to be 
heard from. Duty and apportunity are be- 
fore every reader of the prospectus, to be dis- 
charged or availed of as far as conditions per- 
mit. In answer to certain inquiries which 
have been made to us, and because we desire 
these facts known, we state that Captain Tie- 
mann N. Horn has served and is serving ARMY 
AND Navy Press as president without com- 
pensation, and that Mr. Keith M. Read, who 
immediately preceded Mr. Walker as_ vice- 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany, was not included in the paragraph of 
the prospectus headed “History and Facts.” 
Mr. Read’s management was all that could be 
expected of any man of capacity and rectitude. 
No man can dig gold out of the ground un- 
less he puts money into it, and the only reason 
why Mr. Read did not put Army anp Navy 
Lire where it stands to-day is because of the 
absence of financial support. 


The great pressure upon our space for mat- 
ter of greater moment and interest to the Ser- 
vices has compelled us to discontinue our 
“Garrison Gossip.’ Our circulation is grow- 
ing to such an extent that every page of 
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paper used costs us over $5 per issue, and 
adds to the weight of the magazine, which 
affects our postage bill. Again, the offering 
of manuscript is so great and so insistent, 
that we have concluded the best interests of 
the Services demand that our space be de- 
voted to fundamentals, that is—(1) Service 
work and argument; (2) entertainment, both 
for the Service and for civilians; (3) informa- 
tion which brings the details of our National 
Defense closer home to the people—such as 
are covered by the departments of the “Mili- 
tia,” “At the Academies,” “The Bluejacket” 
and “In the Ranks.” The items of “Garrison 
Gossip” are well covered by our esteemed con- 
temporary, The Army and Navy Journal, “the 
newspaper of the Service.”’ The function of 
ARMY AND Navy Lire is not that of a news- 
paper, but that of an entertainer, educator 
and worker, and we are sure that all those 
who have the best interests of the Service at 
heart will agree with us that our decision in 
this respect has been a wise one. 
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By the way, we don't think that ARMy AND 
Navy Lire is the best title with which to go 
out for the people. We shall be glad to have 
suggestions for a better title——one which will 
attract by its brevity, aptness, and novelty. 
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NEWPORT ARRIVALS SINCE LAST REPORTS 


Room 1 Room 3 


Backmann, H. J. 
Farmer, D. R. 
Rodgers, J. H. 
Vosburg, C. T. 
Schubert, G. R. 
Davis, W. C. 
Grant, E. H. 
Murray, P. A. 
May, B. 
Cart, A. 
Flock, E. 
Maxwall, 
Alder, R. 
Leuth, E. 
Glover, J. 
Roach, i. J. 
Dahly, A. 
Lewis, G. H. 
Kruklmeier, H. F. 
Maire, H. P. 
Oehlschlager, P 3aldwin, 
Kammer, A. J. Maher, J. 
League, W. R. tarry, T. 
Sweezey, H. Garwood, 
Turner, A. B. Risocher, 
Beckford, E. E. Rodgers, : 
Coolman, 


Saunders, E. 
Hoerhan, T. E. 
Querry, W. H. 
Moon, F. M. 
Coyne, F. J. 
Graham, 
Albro, W. 
Lemreux, 
Mrozak, 
Doyle, J. 
Patterson, 
Wolfe, R. 
Vroome, E. 
Wooden, C. 
Palmer, F. 
Lanfair, 
Dudley, C. 
Brady, M. 
‘Townsend, 
Murray, C 


> > 
Room z Room 


Butler, W. W. 
Binck, P. J. 
lindall, M. J. 
Hall, J. 
Hassell, M. C. 
Sweeney, W 
Hickey, W. 
Place, W. H. 
Biagini, A. J. 
Bertoli, A. J. 
Toth, P. 
France, R E 
Page, J. R 


Tucks, C 
Knepper, H. 
Wilkie, R. : 
Morehead, C. 
Mullin, W 
Costello, F. 
Rodgers, C. J. 
Bageman, F. G. 
Paterson, ; 
Davenport, Il. 
Archibald, R. B 
Dallron, E. N 
Vines, F. J. 
Belmont, W. H. Gilbert, H. W 
Steadman, C. Keen, W. A 
Ehstein, F. Dean, D. A 
Hocksema, L. Campbell, G. 
Bush, W. H Hendon, aA. 
Gould, G. H Wiggins, H. O 
Mayer, R. L. Mackey, A. H 
Schwartz, C. H. Mason, J. A. 
Green, R. L. Thompson, J. 
Kelly, J. Luce, C. C 
Keddie, A. Trybal, O. C 
Sullivan, T. Scarborough, C. C. 
Gaes, E. B. Schwengel, E. H. 
Kearney, FE. Patterson, H N. 
Kniskern, H. Lewis, A. 


Room 5 


Kovacsick, I. 
Ottoway, L. 
Hoare, H. 
Blomquist, 

Slois, M. . 

Fox, F. P. 
Glover, Pa 

Butler, L. 

Banks, J. ‘ 
Ewing, R. L. 
Beard, W. F. 
Schminky, W. H. 
Nixon, H. H 
Petre, E. B. 
Haas, C. 
Bussinger, E. C 
Schultz, H. F 
Niff, E. A. 
Freeman, W. D 
Heisserman, G. W 
Withey, W. (¢ 
Demarest, 

joylan, J. R 
Rhosa, J. 
Cochran, H. H 
Herbert, E 
Levine, lL. 
McCoy, E. 


Room 6 


Walls, I 
Collins, W 
Coyle, H. E 
Rack, P. 

Saul, J. N 
Peoples, T 
O’Leary, 
Langen, | 
3arnba, L. F 
Sunday, T. 
Cummings, W 
Schiller, F 
Lynch, G. A 
Faulds, A. B 
Watson, C. A. 
Ogle, F. E. 
Schilleman, I. J 
Bartlett, C 
Schrieck, C 
Erhart, J. F 
Swartz, H 

Ko hl r, R Cc 
Weston, A \\ 
Clark, R._E. 
Nichols, G 
Shrall, J. C. 


NEWPORT NOTES 


On Wednesday, May 13, the apprentice sea 
men at Newport had their first drill in tactical 
boat formations. Thirty-two cutters, fully 
manned by boys and men in white, made a 
pretty sight. The “flagship” was a steam 
launch rigged with a signal yard for flag 
hoists, and the drill was under the charge of 
Boatswain William Spicer, the drill officer. 

Hereafter, once a month, a boat race will 
be held at Newport between division cutters 
for a prize of twelve dollars, to be divided 
among the winning crew. 

On May 20 there were over 1.500 apprentice 
seamen under training at this station 

Chief Electrician F. Ellenberg, Chief Boat 
swain’s Mate Cullen and Chief Master-at 


Arms W. R. Ross 


Room 7 


McGregor, L. 
Keever, B. B. 
Barnaby, P. 
Zink, E. E. 
Converse, C. 
Murphy, qj 
Grant, C. B. 
Schulze, H. 
Cm, CC. WwW. 
Kress, A. A. 
Crowley, : 
Childs, F 
McCue, C. A. 
Saunders, W. L 
Shea, G. H. 
Bousquet, J. J. 
Shipp, W. T 
Levy, I. 

Kieter, C. 
Cecere, D. 
Murowsky, J. J. 
Hamilton, A. F 
Schoenweiss, \ 
McKenan, M. FE 
Stinson, M. J 
Riggenbach, H. L. 
Bucks, F. 


J 
St. Clair, R 


: 
Room 


Ramstock, G. W 
Heppler, M 
Driggett, I. 
Bauer, J. M 
Funk, F. 

Top, H. 
McLandon, 
Frank, G. 
Liberty, M 
McGarry, } 
Beck, P. F 
Danielewski, J. M 
Paitz, H. O. 
Turner, R. E. 
McLaughlin, D 
O’Hara, V. F 
McMaine, C. J. 
Decan, J. 
Sanderson, G. A 
Kress, J. A 
Hall, J. A 
Gilbert, P. E 
Habeck, F G 
Sills, G. S. 
Sickler, H. A 
fuell, J. E. 
Spangler, E 
Spangler, W 


the latest additions 


the corps of instructors. Ross has been 


naval hospital for 


recovered his former strength 


Chief Boatswain’s 


to 
in 


some time, but has now 


Mate Wendel has been 


discharged from the service by expiration of 


enlistment, and as soon as he re-enlists 


probably resume former position as 


will 
in 


structor of seamanship, he having more than 
20 years of service to his credit. Of late all 
chief petty-officers who re-enlisted, and who 
did not have 20 years’ service competed, were 
transferred to Boston or New York for gen- 
eral detail 

Owing to the numerous vacancies in the 
complement of chief petty-officers, a number 
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of apprentice seamen petty-officers have re- 
ceived temporary appointments as petty-of- 
ficers of the third class, masters-at-arms and 
gunners’ mates, for duty at the station. They 
have been doing their work remarkably well, 
and are good material. Some of these gun- 
ners’ mates are on duty on the ranges under 
the supervision of Chief Master-at-Arms 
Warner. 

The apprentice seamen of the training sta- 
tion, under the direction of Boatswain Davis, 
athletic officer, are doing some excellent work 
in baseball. They have pulled off-three very 
creditable games this season, the first being 
with the marines, resulting in a victory for 
the apprentice seamen of 6 to 5. The second 
game was with the seamen gunners of the 
torpedo station, which was won by a score of 
6 to 2. The last and perhaps the best game 
was the one played Saturday afternoon, May 
16, between the apprentice seamen and the 
soldiers of Fort Adams, when the apprentice 
seamen took away the laurels by a score of 
9 to 8. The day was fine, and everything con- 


ANSWERS TO 


O. J.—Your application for examination for 
warrant rank has been received at the Navy 
Department, but further inquiries regarding 
your qualifications had to be made, and these 
have not yet been answered. You will be 
informed officially when the matter is decided. 

E. R. B., Lowisiana.—You may order a copy 
of The Bluejacket’s Manual either from the 
publishers, the Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Md., or through Army AND Navy LIFE. 

Mrs. Thomas Connors, Buffalo—The man 
whose whereabouts you desire to know de- 
serted from the service on April 15, 1908, and 
his present address is unknown at the Navy 
Department. 

J. F. James, U.S.S. Louisiana.—First ques- 
tion: No; except in some States where cer- 
tain privileges are granted because of service 
in Civil War. Cannot answer your second 
question. 

John Shaw, U.S.S. Galveston.—The matter 
of your medal has been taken up, and it will 
be forwarded to you as soon as it is returned 
from engraver with the proper inscription. 

Philip pino.—According to the law of April 
23, 1904, you are entitled to count as double 





ducive to an excellent game, but the appren- 
tice seamen were handicapped to some extent 
on account of the high grass on the soldiers’ 
field, having been accustomed to playing on a 
fast field. Two features deserving particular 
mention are McNish’s home run and Gilbert’s 
catch with three men on bases and the score 
8-7 in favor of the fort. Line-up: 


Training Station Fort Adams 







i rere eee errr Wilkinson 
Parkison Simmons 
nD scacauee neon nea Novotry 
McNish owl ‘ Bradbury 
OO rar Fr McCarr 
DD. dttéicsquh tenet cikeaes ae iwi Daugherty 
Dn. nides caenboneaes Di Rscaddananvseseeene Hoyt 
DE caeec ave veuhen sas csenseeneeushecks Cooper 
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Apprentice seamen are being received in 
large numbers almost daily. It is not num- 
bers that count—the men being recruited are 
of the best possible standard. 

The yeoman class is being filled up slowly, 
about sixty men taking the course at present. 





QUESTIONS 


time that part of your service performed in 
Cuba, that being outside the United States. 

H. F. Klein, U.S.S. Vermont.—The infor- 
mation is given that official records fail to 
show any man by the name of Oscar Bucholtz 
in the Pacific fleet. 

T. H., Naval Training Station, Newport, 
R. I.—Your medal is now in the hands of the 
engravers, in order to comply with General 
Order No. 70. 

A. F. Strohl, U.S.S. Southery.—Write to 
the Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for information concerning your 
brother. 

C. A. C., Fairmont, W. Va.—Your son de- 
serted from the Newport station on August 
25th last. He went on liberty and did not 
return. 

Mistaken, U.S.S. Denver—When you re- 
enlist, give correct age and explain your rea- 
sons for error already made. 

C. E. Harrison, Allegheny, Pa.—William J. 
Hamilton, F. tst cl., is now at the Torpedo 
Station, Newport, R. I. 

W. S. H.—See answer to John Shaw above. 
Same for you. 





The U. S. S. Maryland is now what the N. Y. Herald terms the Gunnery “Cock o’ the 
Walk.” To her has been awarded the gunnery trophy. Next to the Maryland, come the 
Iilinois, Kentucky, Virginia, Louisiana, Alabama, Connecticut and Tennessee, in the order 


named. Each made more than 85 per cent. and is entitled to 2. star. 
other ships is as follows in the order of their gunnery mer 


The standing of 
Vermont, Minnesota, 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Rhode Island, Washington, Kearsarge, New Jersey, Georgia, 


Kansas, Missouri, Maine and Ohio. 


The trophy was previously held by the /JIlinois. 
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WHITE CROSS ANTISEPTIC FOOT 
POWDER 


Cures Soft Corns and Callouses, tenderness, aching, itching, swelling, 
smarting, burning feet. Insures comfort and antiseptic cleanliness. Use 
night and morning and forget your foot troubles. Contains no alum or 
other hurtful substances. 


GUARANTEED ANTISEPTIC 


Only best ingredients used in Antiseptic Formula. Recommended by physicians as the 
best Powder known. 


Trade Mark 


Prices 10c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $4.50 per can. 


WHITE CROSS ANTISEPTIC ANIMAL 
HEALING POWDER 


For scratches, canker, thrush, old sores, galls, mange, cuts, bruises and 
abrasions of all kinds. Allays itching, irritation and inflammation caused 
by parasites. The Antiseptic Formula doesit. Used in water as a 
Trade Mark wash, and used dry. Directions on each can. 


f 


Prices 50c, $1.00 and $4.50 a can. Try it and be kind to the animals in your care. 


Manufactured by WHITE CROSS TOILET POWDER CO. 


Laboratory and General Offices 
509-515 WEST 56th STREET - - - : - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


United States Post “MAGIC”’ is the word 


Office Money Orders ease 
———S —08D 4 
I 

& 


Government Bonds 


Are bought largely for SAFETY. 

Building and Loan Association 

stock is bought for the same reason Made of one Metal parts are 
—SAFETY—and also because gett besrlysichalad 
it pays a higher rate of interest. canes eee 
The Continental Building & Loan superiority of the MAGIC CLASP eae (oe ate 


nape umbersome, old-fashioned garter fastenings. 
Association pays 6 per cent. net Once a man has worn MAGIC CLASP Garters he 
will not take any others as a gift so long as he has 25 
cents to pay for MAGIC CLASPS. 
Never slip, tear or unfasten 
Sample pair, ribbed silk, 25c., silk cable 50c. 


For Sale by Enterprising Dealers 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER COMPANY 
Market and Churc! Streets San Diego, California, and Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. SPECIAL wi ats car of sie 'cane wane 


MAGIC CLASP GARTERS—the 50c. 
kind. This offer good until July 1st, 1908. 


per annum, payable semi-annually. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 


Always mention Army anv Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND | 
EVER PUBLISHED! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain James A. Moss, 
24th U. S. Infantry. 


Second (REVISED) Edition 
(Consisting of Manual proper and Supplement) 


The first edition lasted 


just four months! 





A simple, handy compilation of 
“customs of the service” and other 
matters of a practical, worth-knowing _ 
nature. 


General Agent: The U.S. Cavalry Journal, Fort 
Leevenworth, Kans. 

Agent for Philippines : Post Exchange, Fort Wm. 
McKinley, P. I. 


Price $1.50 net dome 12c.) | 


NAVY LIFE 


Elements of Hippology 
By Captain F. C. neon, 15th Cav. 
Prepared for the Department of Tactics United States 
Multtary Academy. 
In the preparation of these notes the works of Dr. 
games Law, General Carter, Captain Hayes, James 
illis,’ Gouboux and Barrier, and Captain Seton, and 
the admirable work of the Department of Agriculture 
on the * Diseases of the Horse," which have been the 
author's guide during his service as a cavalry officer, 
have also been freely consulted. 


Fully Illustrated, $1.25 postpaid. 


The Regimental War Game 
By IMMANUEL, 
Captain and Instructor at the War School at Engers, 
Germany. 
Translated by Lieut. Walter Krueger, 23d U. S. Inf. 
The examples consist of four problems, which have 
stood the test of actual practice on many occasions, 
and their solutions. They are designed to acquaint 
the student with the conduct of the game from the 
different viewpoints entertainedat present in ourArmy. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Studies in the Leading of Troops 
By General J. VON VERDY DU VERNOIS, 
Commander cf ount Schwerin’s 14:h Inf. Regiment 
(3d Pomeranian). 

The any oa as a Part of an 

omy Corps 
Revised by Colonel yi om Gossler, Commander of the 4th 
Inf. Reg., Guard Corps. Translated from the Gorman 
by Lieut, “Col. William Gerlach, U.S. Army, Retired 
$1.50 postpaid. 
FRANELIN HUDSON PUB. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Largest Publishers of Military Books in America 


Cadet 
Shoe 
Dressings i 


Used at U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 
West Point, N.Y. 
and by military 
organizations the 
world over. 

Specially adapted 
for military shoes 
and all leather 
equipments, be- 


cause of their water 
resistirg qualities. 

Samples sent to 
Officers of the U. 


S. Army or Navy, 
” Post E3 SHOE 


also to Post Ex- 
changes and Navy 
Canteens, on ap- 
plication by mail. 


RAVEN GLOSS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


81 White Street 


—I 
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. DRESSING 


ARMY 


AND NAVY 


LIFE 


ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK, BOAT AND RAIL 


Its well known high standard will be maintained. White service only. Our own automobiles to rent. Public garage 
and auto supplies. Still water boating, with boat-house privileges. Cottages to rent in connection with hotel. 


OPEN JUNE 


Until May Ist address AMHERST, MASS. 


Travelers 


Why pay $2.00 for a stuffy 
room in a second-class 
hotel, or $4.00 for a cheer- 
less apartment in a first- 
class hotel 


In Chicago 


when you can secure com- 
fortable lodging, supple- 
mented by a Turkish Bath, 
a scientific rub, a shower 
and a plunge in the finest 
swimming pool in America 
for 


One Dollar 


Moral: When in Chicago 
ae stop at 


NEW NORTHERN BATHS 
AND HOTEL 
Sylvester J. Simon, Pres. 


14 QUINCEY ST,., Near State 
IN THE VERY HEART OF THE CITY 


Always mention ARMY AND Navy 


TO OCTOBER 


Col. C. M. HOUGHTON, Manager 


Commonwealth 


Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 


Opp. State House 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up; rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $3.00 per 
day andup. Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 
water and shower baths, $6.00 to $9 00; rooms with 
private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; suites of two rooms 
an¢ bath, $15.00 to $22.00. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone Floors, nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
a Temperance Hotel. Send for Booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 


Strictly 


Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Turk and Gough Streets SAN FRANCISCO 
i © gored Hotel, facing Jefferson Square. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue, 


the present shopping district. Car lines transferring all over the city pass 
the door. Every modern convenience. 350 rooms, single or en suite. 150 private 
baths. American and European plans. Prices moderate. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Stewart-Barker Company, Proprietors. (John G. Barker, formerly proprietor Hotel Colonial.) 













HARRY LOOMIS 





C. C. LOOMIS 


HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


A HOTEL IN THE 
HEART OF THINGS 


Herald Square 
Broadway at 33d St., N. Y. 


Most central and accessible lo- 
cation in New York. The ho- 
tel is modern, fireproof and re- 
plete with every luxury and con- 
venience. The hotel and res- 
taurants have secured the un- 
qualified approval of a critical 
patronage. Attendance unob- 
trusive. Rooms $2 and up- 
wards. With bath, $3.50 and 
upwards. Parlor, bedroom and 
bath, $6 and upwards. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Inc. 
P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 
Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel 














LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


One of the Most Elegant and Luxur- 
iously Furnished Hotels in the 
United States 

































American and European 


The Most Popular Grill in the City 
LOOMIS BROTHERS 


Proprietors 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears’”’ 


ts, MG ta>~ SSG a 
Wo 

BERRY (Sa SS 

8POON 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Any pattern bearing this famous trade 
name marks the highest development of 
the two essentials of desirable silver plate—beauty and quality. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be obtained in patterns to match. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for Catalogue ‘‘T 3°’ to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, (‘International Silver Co., Successor) 


eS 


CHARTER 
OAK 


aia en. tor needa ee - 


\ 


“MERCA 


Made in 10 Sizes, $60.00 to $95.00 
WHOLESALE PRICES EXTENDED TO OFFICERS OF U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 


F. R. RICE MERCANTILE CIGAR CO., Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 


REQ. U, &. PAT. OFF, 


Chocolate Bonbons 
EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


Superfine in flavor 
with remarkable 
keeping qualities 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON 


Always mention ARMy AND Navy 


Club Cocktails 


“A Bottled Delight 


A correctly proportioned cocktail is 
a drink as rare as it is delightful. 
CLUBCOCKTAILS are perfect cocktails 
—an expert blend of fine old liquors, 
measure-mixed to exact proportion. No 
chance-mixed cocktail ever made can 
duplicate their even, exquisite flavor. 


7 kinds. At all good dealers. Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GF HeublemnéEBro, 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 


Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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WHEN SELECTING A WATCH 


SAILORS AND SOLDIERS PREFER THE 


Nekuglane 


To all others because of its reliability as a time-keeper and the fact that it can be 
purchased at a medium price. “The Wristlet Watch described below is very 
popular just now among the Jackies. It is also having a large sale in the Army. 


Nickel-silver 
cases. Five dif- 
ferent styles 


Price, complete with 
a genuine Pig Skin 


Strap, as 
illustrated 3. 50 
Wealso make a smaller 


size watch sold with 
either Pig Skin or 
Black Seal 6 00 
Strap, for e 

Our regular guarantee en- 
closed in each watch. Our 
line also includes Gold, 


Gold Filled, Silver and Gun 
Metal! Cases. 


“New England Watches are sold at Post Exchanges and Navy Canteens. If 


they are not on sale at your store, let us know and we will make it easy for you to 
see the line. All first-class Jewelers in San Francisco sell New England Watches. 


The New England Watch Co. 


12 Dover Street “: Waterbury, Conn. 
San Francisco iil BURR W. FREER, 717 Market St. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


MANY THOUSANDS OF MEN ARE WEARING 


ROF. Chas.Munters 


a. i 
__ 


NULIFE gives you a distinguished appearance and a fine military bearing. It 
expands the chest from 2 to 6 inches, and reduces large protruding stomachs. 


NULIFE ac 
complishes imme- 
diately what only 
military training or 
a long course in 
physical culture can 
accomplish. It 
makes you stand 
erect, throws back 
your shoulders and 
compels you to 
breathe deeply and 
properly. 

NULIFE has 
transformed mil- 
lions of round- 
shouldered, nar- 
row-chested men 
and women into 
perfect specimens 
of physical devel- 
opment. 


NULIFE 
Straightens Round 
Shoulders ard 
Compels Deep and 
Proper Breathing. 


The effect of 
NULIFE upon 
your health and ~ 
strength is marvel- 
ous. It changes 
your whole dispo- 
sition, makes you 
more cheerful, be- 
cause it relieves the 
pressure of the ribs 
upon the heart, 
stomach and liver, 
thereby causing 
these organs to per- 
form their functions 
freely and properly. 


For women and 
children, NU= 
LIFE is an indis- 
pensable adjunct of 
health and beauty. 


NULIFE gives women a perfect symmetrical figure, such as can only be acquired through physical 
exercises, gymnastics and other tiresome processes. 


There is absolutely no discomfort in wearing NULIFE. 


and is worn by women with or without a corset. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing 


Formerly NULIFE was sold 
through agents for $5.00. Now 
sent direct by mail for $3.00 and 
guaranteed that it will do all that 
is claimed for it. 


Send your height, weight and chest 
measure (not bust measure) and state 
whether male or female, with your 
name and address plainly written to 
receive prompt attention. 

Illustrated booklet on ‘‘What Nulife 
Will Do For You"’ sent Free. 


Prof. Chas. Munter 
NULIFE COMPANY 


Dept. 108, 13-15 West 34th St. 
Near 5th Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


It is made of a light, washable fabric 


to Advertisers. 
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PETER’S 
The Original Milk Chocolate 


Always maintains the highest 
standard of purity and quality, 
and you never grow tired of 


Gaba PETER 


“THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
“ 78 Hudson Street, New York 
= SSW KS 


| AS THE IN QUALITY*}) 


NDS FOR ALL 


Primrose tnaris sest in Hams and Bacon 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTION 
fi i ‘eS in all 
P ure Lard ; Zz : ” Departments of 
Hie | i a our Plant 
Uniformly Excellent 


Absolutely Pure 
Your Grocer Has 
It 


Western Meat Co., Sth & Townsend St. San Francisco, U.S.A. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE THE BLUEJACKET 


ESTABLISHED 1879 ESTABLISHED 1901 


THE MILITANT STANDARD-BEARER OF THE UNITED SERVICE ; 
THE CHANNEL OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Edited by W. D. WALKER. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. S. N., 

Rear-Admiral JOSEPH B. COGHLAN, U. S. N.; 
Brig.-General JOHN A. KOSTER, N. G. California ; Colonel CHAS. W. LARNED, 
U.S. A.; Colonel H. O. S. HEISTAND, U.S. A., Adjutant-General Department 
of the East; Colonel WM. C. GORGAS, Medical Corps, U.S. A., Chief Sanitary 
Officer Isthmian Canal Zone; Colonel EDWARD E. BRITTON, N. G. N. Y,; 
Colonel NATHANIEL B. THURSTON, Juspector of Small Arms Practice and 
Ordnance Officer, N. G. N. Y.s Major JOHN A. LEJEUNE, U. S. Marine 
Corps; Major HENRY T. ALLEN, 8th Cavalry, U. S. A.; Captain JAMES A. 
MOSS, U.S. Army Staff College; Captain TIEMANN N. HORN, Field Artillery, 
U. S. A.s Captain MERCH B. STEWART, 8th U. S. Infantry; Captain JAMES 
A. SHIPTON, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


We aim to inform, technically and entertainingly, every branch of the 
Service: to speak the needs of the Service to the Representatives of the 
people and the States in Congress: to bring the American people into 
closer touch with the subject of National Defense, that they may the more 
thoroughly understand this important feature of their economic life. We 
solicit the earnest and active codperation of the Services and of all inter- 
ested in the promotion of Service efficiency, the advancement of American 
interests, and the maintenance of an honorable peace. 


Published Every Month by Army and Navy Press, 150 Nassau St., New York 


15ca Copy Canadian Postage 50c. per Year Additional: Foreign $1.00 $1.50 a Year 
‘ 

Entered as second-class matter, April 16, 1908, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879 
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5th U. S. Infantry Qnd U. S. Infantry 8th U. S. Cavalry 
| 


Regimental Coats of Arms 


Mounted with pin fastenings, convenient to be worn on sleeve of mess jacket or asa 

: brooch for ladies. They show superior die work and are handsomely enameled. 
| 14-k. gold and enamel $13.50 each. Silver gilt and enamel ° ° * $7 each. 

Samples of Stationery bearing Regimental Arms, with prices, furnished upon application. 









Original and appropriate designs submitted without charge 
to regiments contemplating the adoption of arms. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa.. U. S. A. 

















The following quotations are jrom remarks by various 
officers on the U. S. Battle Fleet in regard to thetr ex- 
perience with Ballardvale water on the recent Great 
Cruise to the Pacific. 








‘* Ballardvale very satisfactory indeed.”’ y 
a. 0. 


‘* Not one in a hundred leaks.’ 
—U. S. S. Vermont. 


















The tin-lined cap is better than the other. Dicosifiastenene Guanetnne 


and Exporters of 


MILITARY KHAKI 


SPECIALTIES 


Khaki Drills Uniform Cloths 
Khaki Duck for Army and Navy 
S. S. Ohio. Colored and Bleached Drills 


‘It is exceedingly satisfactory, and is so 
on all the vessels that I know of, or have 
spoken to about it.” 

—U. S.S. Rhode Island. 








“It is a perfect blender, a fine water.” 
—U. S. S. Minnesota. 
‘“Not a bottle leaked in our thirty-five 
cases.” —U. S. S. Ohio. 
‘ Perhaps the best water we have ever used. 
It is certainly very fine.” 
—U. S. S, Alabama. 
When we put in any more water it will 
be Ballardvale. It is the finest there is.’’ 
—U. S. S. Rhode Island. 
‘‘The Ballardvale is the finest water in the 
world. Nothing can equal it—nothing. 
You can refer any one to us.” 
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Welin Quadrant Davit 


Will Swing the Heaviest Life- 
boat Clear in Twenty Seconds. 
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All from 
New Plates 
Handsomely 
Engraved and 
Printed 


Size of Book, Closed, 6% x 7% Inches. 
IT SEEMS[SMALL, BUT NINE TIMES OUT OF 
ARMY AND NAVY DICTIONARY 


Compiled by, Colonel JOHN P. WISSER, U.S. Army, 
and H. C. Gauss, Esq., of the Navy Dept. 


+ containing authentic and plainly worded definitions of 


allterms used in the Military and Naval Services, and 
brief but comprehensive definitions of the powers apper- 
taining to each department of the U. S. Government 
and the duties of all Government Officials. Pricz 50 
CENTS. 


The Atlas, 81.00 The Dictionary, 50c. 


Total, 1.50 


Weight, 14 Ounces. 
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Have Your Feet Lost 
Their Spring? 


Is there a feeling of discomfort, tire and strain about the 
inner side of your feet and ankles? 

Sometimes, after long standing, is there a dull ache in the 
calf of the leg, or pain at the knee, hip or in the lumbar re- 
gion? 

Do you ride when you once walked? Do you sit down when 
you once stood? Do you no longer run up cnd down stairs or 
jump off a street car? 

Your feet have lost their spring! Most of the deformities 
ana disabilities of the feet are incidental to civilization and con- 
fined to shoe wearing people. 

Tell me what you wear on your feet and I will tell you how 
you walk. A person’s gcit is just as characteristic as his hand 

writing. The savage walks gracefully because he goes barefoot and has the use of his foot mauscles 
and his toes. The free soil upon which he walks cushions his step. 

When man wears stiff soled shoes and iron p-ved leather heels, he loses the use of his foot muscles 
and his toes. 

The O’Sullivan Rubber Heel and Soles fill the chasm between the savage and civilized man. When 
your shoes are fitted with heels and soles of New Rubber, every step you take is cushioned. Yon 
tring your weight down upon an elastic heel and you step off cn elastic sole. 

If you have any trouble with your feet as described above, have your shoes equipped with soles 
ard heels of New Rubber for your health’s sake. ; 

Persons who imagine they are troubled with rheumatism and flat feet, or have pcins in the different 
parts of the limbs and back. should immediately adopt rubber soles and heels on their shoes. 


Any shoemaker can supply you or you can send diagram of heels and soles, enclosing 35c for the 
heels and 75c for the soles to the makers— 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A valuable booklet on foot fitting and the healthy benefits of walking mailed free for a postal. 
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